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CHWEGLER’S History of Philosophy originally 

appeared in the “Neue Eneyklopidie Fir Wissen- 
schaften und Kiinste.” Its great value soon awakened — 
a call Tor its separate issue, in which form it has 
attained a very wide circulation in Germany. It is 
found in the hands of almost every student in the 
philosophical department of a German university, 
and is highly esteemed for its clearness, conciseness, 





and comprehensiveness. 

The present translation was commenced in Ger- 
many three years ago, and has been carefully fin- 
ished. It was undertaken with the conviction that 
the work would not lose its interest or its value in 
an English dress, and with the hope that it might 
be of wider service in such a form to students of 
philosophy here. It was thought especially, that a 
proper translation of this manual would supply a 
want for a suitable text-book on this branch of 
study, long felt by both teachers and students in 
our American colleges. 

The effort has been made to translate, and not 
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to paraphrase the author’s meaning. Many of his 
statements might have been amplified without dif- 
fuseness, and made more perceptible to the super- 
ficial reader without losing their interest to the more 
profound student, but he has so happily seized upon 
the germs of the different systems, that they neither 
need, nor would be improved by any farther devel- 
opment, and has, moreover, presented them so clearly, 
that no student need have any difficulty in appre- 
hending them as they are. The translator has there- 
fore endeavored to represent faithfully and clearly 
the original history. As such he offers his work to 
the American public, indulging no hope, and making 
no efforts for its success’ beyond that which its own 


merits shall ensure. a2 eS: 


SCHENECTADY, N.Y., January, 1856. 


PREFACE TO THE REVISED EDITION. 


—eoo— 


FTER this translation was first published, the 

ninth edition of the original work, containing 
some important revisions, appeared in Germany. 
These revisions, including some new matter and 
some modifications of the old, are here incorporated 
by my friend and former pupil, whose name appears 
upon the title-page, and who, at my request, has also 
added an appendix continuing the history in its more 
prominent lines of development since the time of 
Hegel. He has done his work thoroughly, and what- 
ever value belonged to the translation as originally 
presented, will be found decidedly augmented in its 
present form. J. ES: 


AMHERST COLLEGE, June, 1880. 
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Aw HES LORYe OR REL LOSOR HY. 


Sy CeO 4. 
OBJECT AND METHOD OF THE HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY. 


O philosophize is to reflect ; to examine things, in thought. 
This is not, however, a sufficiently exact definition of 
philosophy. Man also employs thought in those practical 
activities concerned in the adaptation of means to an end; 
the whole body of sciences also, even those which do not 
belong to philosophy in the stricter sense, are products of 
reflective thought. By what, then, is philosophy distinguished 
from these sciences, e.g., from that of astronomy, of medicine, 
or of jurisprudence? Certainly not by its material, for this is 
identical with the material of the different empirical sciences. 
The constitution and disposition of the universe, the struc- 
ture and functions of the human body, property, law, and the 
state, — all these are as truly the material of philosophy as 
of their appropriate sciences. That which is given in the 
world of experience, that which is real, is the content of both. 
It is not, therefore, in its material, but in its form, in its 
method, in its mode of knowledge, that philosophy is to be 
distinguished from the empirical sciences. These latter de- 
rive their material directly from experience; they find it at 
hand and take it up just as they find it. Philosophy, on the 
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other hand, is never satisfied with receiving that which is 
given simply as it is given, but rather follows it out to its 
ultimate grounds; it examines each individual thing in its 
relations to a final principle, and considers it as one element _ 
of a complete system of knowledge. In this way philosophy 
removes from the particulars of experience their immediate, 
individual, and accidental character; from the sea of empi- 
rical individualities it brings out the universal, and subordi- 
nates the infinite and orderless mass of contingencies to 
necessary laws. In short, philosophy deals with the totality 
of experience under the form of an organic system in harmony 
with the laws of thought. From the above it is seen, that 
philosophy (in the sense we have given it) and the empirical 
sciences have a reciprocal influence; the latter conditioning 
the former, while they at the same time are conditioned by it. 
We shall, therefore, in the history of thought, no more find 
an absolute and complete philosophy, than a complete empi- 
rical science. On the contrary, philosophy exists only in the 
form of different philosophical systems, which have appeared 
successively in the course of history, advancing hand in hand 
with the progress of the empirical sciences and universal 
social and civil culture, and showing in their advance the 
different stages in the development and improvement of 
human knowledge. The history of philosophy has, for its 
object, to exhibit the content, the succession, and the inner 
zonnection of these philosophical systems. 

The relation of these different systems to each other is thus 
already intimated. The historical and collective life of the 
race is bound together by the idea of a spiritual and intel- 
lectual progress, and manifests a regular order of advancing, 
though not always continuous, stages of development. In 
this, the fact harmonizes with what we should expect from 
antecedent probabilities. Since, therefore, every philosophi- 
cal system is only the philosophical expression of the collec- 
tive life of its time, it follows that the different systems which 
have appeared in history will disclose one organic movement 
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and form together one rational and internally articulated sys- 
tem, one order of development grounded in the constant en- 
deavor of the human mind to raise itself to a higher point 
of consciousness and knowledge, and to recognize the whole 
spiritual and natural universe, more and more, as its out- 
ward being, as its reality, as the mirror of itself. 

Hegel was the first to utter these thoughts and to consider 
the history of philosophy as a united process ; but this view, 
which is, in its principle, true, he has applied in a way which 
tends to destroy not only the freedom of human action but 
even the very conception of contingency, 7.e., the possibility 
of the actual existence of the unreasonable. Hegel’s view is, 
that the succession of the systems of philosophy which have 
appeared in history, corresponds to the succession of logical 
categories in a system of logic. According to him, if, from 
the fundamental conceptions of these different philosophical 
systems, we remove that which pertains to their outward form 
or particular application, etc., there will remain the different 
steps of the logical notion, being, becoming, existence, being 
per se, quantity, etc. And on the other hand, if we consider 
the logical process by itself, we find also in it all that is essen- 
tial in the actual historical process. 

This opinion, however, can be sustained neither in its prin- 
ciple nor in its historical application. It is defective in its 
principle, because history is a combination of contingency 
and necessity. If we consider its general movements and 
results, a rational (necessary) connection of events is clearly 
discernible ; but if we look solely at its individual elements, 
it exhibits merely a play of numberless contingencies, just 
as nature, taken as a whole, reveals a rational plan in its 
successions, but viewed only in its parts, mocks at every at- 
tempt to reduce them to a preconceived order. In history we 
have to do with individuals capable of originating actions with 
free subjectivity, —a factor which does not admit of calcu- 
tion. For however accurately we may estimate the controll- 
ing conditions which may attach to an individual, from the 
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general circumstances in which he may be placed, his age, 
his associations, his nationality, etc., a free will can never be 
calculated like a mathematical problem. History does not 
admit of strict arithmetical calculation. The history of phi- 
losophy, therefore, cannot be constructed a priori; the actual 
occurrences should not be joined together to illustrate a pre- 
conceived plan ; but the facts, so far as they can be admitted, 
after a critical sifting, should be received as such, and their 
rational connection be analytically determined. The specu- 
lative idea can only supply the law for the arrangement and 
scientific connection of that which may be historically fur- 
nished. 

A more comprehensive view, which contradicts the above- 
given Hegelian theory, is the following. The actual historical 
development is, very generally, different from the theoretical. 
Historically, e.g., the State arose as a means of protection 
against violence and spoliation, while theoretically it is de- 
rived from the idea of rights. So also in the history of 
philosophy, while the logical (theoretical) process is an 
ascent from the abstract to the concrete, the historical devel- 
opment of philosophy is, quite generally, a descent from the 
concrete to the abstract, from intuition to thought, a separa- 
tion of the abstract from the concrete in those general forms 
of culture and those religious and social circumstances, in 
which the philosophizing subject is placed. <A system of 
philosophy proceeds synthetically, while the history of phi- 
losophy, ¢.e., the history of the actual development of thought, 
proceeds analytically. We might, therefore, with great pro- 
priety, adopt directly the reverse of the Hegelian position, 
and say that what is theoretically the first, is for us, in fact, 
the last. The Ionic philosophy, for example, began not with 
being as an abstract conception, but with the most concrete, 
and most apparent, z.e., with the material conception of 
water, air, etc. Even if we leave the Ionics and advance to 
the being of the Eleatics, or the becoming of the Heraclitics, 
we find that these, instead of being determinations of pure 
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thought, are only unpurified conceptions, and materially col- 
ored intuitions. Still farther, the attempt to refer every 
philosophy that has appeared in history to some logical cate- 
gory as its central principle is impracticable because the ma- 
jority of these philosophies have taken for their object the 
idea, not as an abstract conception, but in its realization as 
nature and mind; and, therefore, for the most part, have to 
do, not with logical questions, but with those relating to natu- 
ral philosophy, psychology, and ethics. Hegel should not, 
therefore, limit his comparison of the historical and systematic 
process of development to logic, but should extend it to the 
whole system of philosophical science. Granting that the 
Eleatics, the Heraclitics, and the Atomists may have made a 
particular category the centre of their systems, we may find 
thus far the Hegelian logic in harmony with the Hegelian 
history of philosophy. But if we go farther, how is it? How 
with Anaxagoras, the Sophists, Socrates, Plato, Aristotle ? 
We cannot, certainly, without violence, reduce the systems 
of these men to one central principle; but if we should be 
able to do it, and could reduce, e.g., the philosophy of An- 
axagoras to the conception of design, that of the Sophists to 
the conception of appearance, and the Socratic Philosophy 
to the conception of the good,— yet even then we have the 
new difficulty that the historical does not correspond to the 
logical succession of these categories. In fact, Hegel him- 
self has not attempted a complete application of his princi- 
ple, and indeed gave it up at the very threshold of Greek 
philosophy. To the Eleatics, the Heraclitics, and the Atom- 
ists, the logical categories of being, becoming, and being per 
se may be successively ascribed, and so far, as already re- 
marked, the parallelism extends, but no farther. Not only 
doés Anaxagoras follow with the conception of reason work: 
ing according to an end, but if we go back before the 
Eleatics, we find in the very beginning of philosophy a total 
diversity between the logical and historical order. If Hegel 
had carried out his principle consistently, he would have 
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thrown away entirely the Ionic philosophy, for matter is no 
logical category; he would have placed the Pythagoreans 
after the Eleatics and the Atomists, for in logic the catego- 
ries of quantity follow those of quality; in short, he would 
have been obliged to set aside all chronology. If we are 
unwilling to do this, we must be satisfied with subjecting the 
course which the thinking spirit has taken in its history to 
a theoretical interpretation only when we can see in the grand 
stages of history a rational progress of thought; only when 
the philosophical historian, surveying a period of develop- 
ment, actually finds in it a philosophical acquisition, — the 
acquisition of a new idea: but we must guard ourselves 
against applying to the transition and intermediate steps, as 
well as to the whole detail of history, the postulate of an 
immanent conformity to law and logical connection. History 
often winds its way like a serpent in lines which appear retro- 
gressive ; and philosophy, especially, has not seldom with- 
drawn herself from a wide and already fruitful field, in order 
to settle down upon a narrow strip of land, if only to culti- 
vate this latter the more assiduously. At one time we find 
a thousand years expended in fruitless attempts with only a 
negative result ;—at another, a fulness of philosophical ideas 
are crowded together in the experience of a lifetime. There 
is here no sway of an immutable and regularly returning 
natural law; but history, the realm of freedom, will com- 
pletely manifest itself as the work of reason only at the end 
of time. 
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SH Cait ONT E- 
CLASSIFICATION. 


A Few words will suffice to define our problem and clas- 
sify its elements. Where and when does philosophy begin? 
Manfestly, according to the analysis made in Sect. I., where 
a final philosophical principle, a final ground of being is first 
sought in a philosophical way, — and hence with Greek phi- 
losophy. The so-called Oriental philosophies, — the Chinese 
and Indian, —which are rather theologies or mythologies, 
and the mythic cosmogonies of Greece, in its earliest periods, 
are, therefore, excluded from our more limited problem. 
Like Aristotle, we shall begin the history of philosophy with 
Thales. For similar reasons we exclude also the philosophy 
of the Christian middle ages, or Scholasticism. This is not 
so much a philosophy, as a philosophizing or reflecting with- 
in the already prescribed limits of positive religion. It is, 
therefore, essentially theology, and belongs to the science of 
the history of Christian doctrines. 

The material which remains after this exclusion, may be 
naturally divided into two periods; viz., ancient — Grecian 
and Greco-Roman — and modern philosophy. Since a pre- 
liminary comparison of the characteristics of these two epochs 
could not here be given without a subsequent repetition, we 
shall defer the discussion of their inner relations until we 
come to treat of the transition from the one to the other. 

The first epoch can be still farther divided into three pe- 
riods: (1) The Pre-Socratic philosophy, from Thales to 
the Sophists inclusive ; (2) Socrates, Plato, Aristotle; (3) 
The Post-Aristotelian philosophy, including Neo-Platonism. 
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SECTION Jil. 
GENERAL VIEW OF THE PRE-SOCRATIC PHILOSOPHY. 


1. THe universal tendency of the Pre-Socratic philosophy 
is to find some principle for the explanation of nature. Na- 
ture, the most immediate, that which first met the eye and 
was the most palpable, was that which first aroused the spirit 
of inquiry. At the basis of its changing forms, beneath 
its manifold appearances, it was thought, must lie a first 
principle which abides the same through all change. What, 
then, it was asked, is this principle? What is the original 
ground of things? Or, more accurately, what element of 
nature is the fundamental element? To answer this inquiry 
was the problem of the earlier Jonic natural philosophers. 
One thought it to be water, another, air, and a third, an 
original chaotic matter. 

2. The Pythagoreans attempted a higher solution of this 
problem. The proportions and dimensions of matter rather 
than its sensible concretion, seemed to them to furnish the 
true explanation of being. They, accordingly, adopted as 
the principle of their philosophy, that which expresses the ex- 
ternal relations of bodies, 7.e., number. ‘* Number is the 
essence of all things,” was their thesis. Number is the 
mean between the immediate sensuous intuition and the pure 
thought. Number and measure have, to be sure, nothing to 
do with matter except as it possesses extension, and is capa- 
ble of division in space and time; but yet we should have no 
numbers or measures if there were no matter, or sensuous 
intuition. This elevation above matter, which is at the same 
time a cleaving to matter, constitutes the essence and the 
position of Pythagoreanism. 

3. Next come the Eleatics, who step absolutely beyond 
that which is given in experience, and make a complete 
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abstraction of every thing material. This abstraction, this 
negation of all division in space and time, they take as their 
principle, and call it pure being. Instead of the sensuous 
principle of the Ionics, or the quantitative principle of the 
Pythagoreans, the Eleatics, therefore, adopt an intelligible 
principle. 

4. Herewith, the first, or analytical period, in the devel- 
opment of Grecian philosophy closes, to make way for the 
second, or synthetic period. The Eleatics had sacrificed 
to their principle of pure being the existence of the world 
and every finite thing. But this denial of nature and the 
world could not be maintained. The reality of both forced 
itself upon the attention, and even the Eleatics themselves 
admitted it, though in guarded and hypothetical terms. But 
from their abstract being there was no passage back to the 
sensuous and concrete; their principle ought to have ex- 
plained the actual facts of existence, but it did not. To find 
a principle for the explanation of these, a principle which 
would account for the fact of becoming, i.e., of change, vicis- 
situde, was now the problem. Heraclitus solved it by as- 
serting that becoming, or the unity of being and not-being, 
is the absolute principle. He held that it belongs to the very 
essence of finite being to be in a continual flow, in an endless 
stream. ‘‘ Every thing flows.” We have here the concep- 
tion of a primordial energy, instead of the Ionic original 
matter, — the first attempt to explain being and its motion 
from a principle analytically attained. From the time of 
Heraclitus, this inquiry after the cause of becoming remained 
the chief interest and the moving spring of philosophical de- 
velopment. 

5. Becoming is the unity of being and not-being, and into 
these two elements is the Heraclitic principle consciously 
analyzed by the Atomists. Heraclitus had enunciated the 
principle of becoming, but only as a fact of experience. He 
had simply stated it as a law, but had not explained it. The 
necessity for this universal law yet remained to be proved. 
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Way is every thing in a perpetual flow, — in an eternal move- 
ment? From the dynamical combination of matter and the 
moving force, the next step was to a consciously determined 
distinction, to a mechanical division of the two. Thus Em- 
pedocles considered matter to be the abiding being, and force 
the ground of movement. We have here a combination of 
Heraclitus and Parmenides. But with Empedocles the mo- 
tive forces were mythical powers, love and hate; while with 
the Atomists they were a pure, unconceived, and inconceiva- 
ble natural necessity. The result of this mechanical method 
of explaining nature was, therefore, rather the restatement 
than the explanation of becoming. 

6. Despairing of any merely materialistic explanation of the 
becoming, Anaxagoras placed a world-forming Intelligence 
by the side of matter. He recognized mind as the primal 
causality, to which the existence of the world, together with 
its determined arrangement and conformity to design must 
be referred. In this, philosophy gained an important ideal 
principle. But Anaxagoras did not know how to fully carry 
out his principles. Instead of a theoretical comprehension 
of the universe, instead of deriving being from the idea, 
he sought again for some mechanical explanation. His 
‘¢ world-forming reason” serves him only as a first impulse, 
only as a motive force. It is to him a Deus ex machina. 
Notwithstanding, therefore, his glimpse of something higher 
than matter, Anaxagoras was only a physical philosopher, 
like his predecessors. Mind had not manifested itself to him 
as a true force above nature, as an organizing soul of the 
universe. 

7. The next step in the progress of thought is, therefore, 
to comprehend accurately the distinction between mind and 
nature, and to recognize mind as something higher and con- 
tra-distinguished from all natural being. This problem fell 
to the Sophists. They entangled the thinking which had 
been confined to the given object in contradictions, and 
brought that objectivity which had before been exalted above 
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the subject, into direct antagonism with the dawning con- 
sciousness of the superiority of subjective thought. The So- 
phists developed their principle of subjectivity (Egohood), 
though at first only negatively, into the form of a uni- 
versal religious and political revolution. They stood forth 
as the destroyers of the whole edifice of thought that had 
been thus far built, until Socrates appeared, and opposed to 
this principle of empirical subjectivity, that of absolute sub- 
jectivity,—that of mind in the form of a free moral will, — 
and comprehended thought positively as something higher 
than existence, as the truth of all reality. With the Sophists 
closes our first period, for with them the oldest philosophy 
finds its self-destruction. 


De CRON ay. 
THE EARLIER IONIC PHILOSOPHERS. 


1. THates (640-550 B.c.)—At the head of the Ionic 
natural philosophers, and therefore at the head of philosophy, 
the ancients are generally agreed in placing Thales of Mile- 
tus, a cotemporary of Croesus and Solon. The philosophi- 
cal principle to which he owes his place in the history of phi- 
losophy is, that, ‘‘ the principle (the primal, original ground) 
of all things is water; from water every thing arises, and into 
water every thing returns.” But the mere assumption that 
water is the original ground of things was no advance beyond 
his myth-making predecessors and their cosmologies. Aris- 
totle, himself, when speaking of Thales, refers to the old 
‘¢ theologians,” — meaning, doubtless, primarily Homer, — 
who had ascribed to Oceanus and Tethys, the origin of all 
things. Thales, however, merits his place as the beginner 
of philosophy, because he made the first attempt to establish 
his physical principle, without resorting to a mythical expo- 
sition, and, therefore, introduced into philosophy a scientific 
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procedure. He was the first who attempted a logical expla- 
nation of nature. We cannot now say with certainty upon 
what grounds his theory was based, though he might have 
been led to it by perceiving that moisture is essential to the 
germination and nourishment of things; that warmth is de- 
veloped from it; and that, generally, it might be the plastic, 
living, and live-giving principle. From the condensation and 
expansion of this fundamental matter, he derives, as it seems, 
the changes of things; though the way in which this is done, 
he did not accurately determine. 

The philosophical significance of Thales does not appear to 
extend any farther. He was not a speculative philosopher in 
the modern sense of the word. Philosophical literature was 
at that time unknown, and he does not seem to have given 
any of his opinions a written form. On account of his ethico- 
political wisdom, he is numbered among the so-called ‘* seven 
wise men,” and the anecdotes which the ancients relate of 
him only testify to his practical understanding. He is said, e.g., 
to have first calculated an eclipse of the sun, to have super- 
intended the turning of the course of the Halys for Creesus, 
etc. When subsequent narrators relate that he had asserted 
the unity of the world, had conceived the idea of a world-soul, 
and had taught the immortality of the soul, it is doubtless an 
unhistorical reference of later ideas to a much less developed 
standpoint. 

2. ANAXIMANDER. — Anaximander of Miletus, sometimes 
represented by the ancients as a scholar and sometimes as 
a companion of Thales, but who was certainly a generation 
younger than the latter, sought to carry out still farther his 
principles. The original essence which he assumed, and 
which he is said to have been the first to name principle 
(dpx7)), he defined as the ‘‘ unlimited, eternal, and undeter- 
mined ground from which every thing proceeds, and into 
which all things, in order of time, return,” as that which 
embraces all things and rules all things, and which, since it 
lies at the basis of all determinateness of the finite and the 
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changeable, is itself infinite and undeterminate. How we 
are to regard this original essence of Anaximander is a mat- 
ter of dispute. Evidently it was not one of the four common 
elements ; though we must not, therefore, think it was some- 
thing incorporeal and immaterial. Anaximander probably 
conceived it as the original matter before it had separated inte 
determined elements, —as that which was first in the order of 
time, or what is in our day called the chemical indifference of 
elementary opposites. In this respect his original essence is 
indeed ‘* unlimited” and ‘** undetermined,” i.e., has no deter- 
mination of quality nor limit of quantity ; yet it is not, there- 
fore, in any way, a pure dynamical principle, as perhaps the 
‘¢ friendship ” and ‘* enmity ” of Empedocles might have been, 
but it is only a more philosophical expression for the same 
thought, which the old cosmogonies attempted to express in 
their representation of chaos. Accordingly, Anaximander 
suffers the original opposition of cold and heat (7.e., the bases 
of the elements and of life), to be separated from his original 
essence by virtue of an eternal movement immanent in it, — 
a clear proof that this essence was only the undeveloped, 
unanalyzed, potential being of these elemental opposites. 

3. ANAXIMENEsS. — Anaximenes, who is called by some the 
pupil, and by others the companion of Anaximander, returned 
very nearly to the view of Thales, in that he conceived the 
principle of all things to be ‘‘the unlimited, all-embracing, 
ever-moving air,” from which by expansion (fire) and conden- 
sation (water, earth, stone), every thing is formed. The per- 
ception that air surrounds the whole world, and that breath 
is the condition of vital action, seems to have led him to this 
hypothesis. 

4. Retrospect. — The whole philosophy of the three ear- 
liest Ionic philosophers may be reduced to these three points : 
viz., (1) they sought for the universal essence of concrete 
being; (2) they found this essence in a material substance 
or substratum; (3) they gave some intimations respecting 
the derivation of the fundamental forms of nature from this 
original matter. 
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ro Dd Od GG Oa a 
PYTHAGOREANISM. 


1. Irs Retative Position. — The development of the Ionic 
philosophy discloses a tendency to abstract from the immedi- 
ately given, particular quality of matter. It is this same ab- 
straction carried to a higher step, when we look away from the 
sensible concretion of matter in general, and no more regard 
its qualitative determinateness as water, air, etc., but direct 
our attention solely to its quantitative determinateness, to its 
quantitative measure and relations ; when attention is directed 
not merely upon the substance of things, but also upon their 
spatial arrangement and form. But the peculiar nature of 
quantity is expressed by number, and this is the principle 
and stand-point of Pythagoreanism. 

2. HistoricAL AND CHRONOLOGICAL. — The Pythagorean 
doctrine of number is referred to Pythagoras of Samos, who 
is said to have flourished between 540 and 500 B.c.. He 
dwelt during the latter part of his life at Crotona, in Magna 
Grecia, where, in order to effect the political and social regen- 
eration of the lower Italian cities, which were then wasted 
by the strifes of parties, he founded a society whose members 
bound themselves to purity and sanctity of life, to the closest 
friendship for one another, and to codperation in maintain- 
ing the morality, discipline, order, and harmony of the whole 
community. What is related concerning the life of Pythag- 
oras, his journeys, his political influence in the lower Ital- 
ian cities, etc., is so thoroughly interwoven with traditions, 
legends, and palpable fabrications, that we can be certain at 
no point that we stand upon a historical basis. Not only the 
old Pythagoreans, who have spoken of him, delighted in the 
mysterious and esoteric, but even his Neo-Platonic biogra- 
phers, Porphyry and Jamblichus, have treated his life as a 
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historico-philosophical romance. We have the same uncer- 
tainty in reference to his doctrines, 7.e., in reference to his 
share in the number-theory. Aristotle, e.g., does not ascribe 
this to Pythagoras himself, but only to the Pythagoreans 
generally ; from which we may suppose that it first received 
its complete development within the society which he founded. 
The accounts which are given respecting his school have no 
certainty till the time of Socrates, a hundred years after 
Pythagoras. Among the few sources of light which we have 
upon this subject, are the mention made in Plato’s Phcdo 
of the Pythagorean Philolaus and his doctrines, and the writ- 
ings of Archytas, a cotemporary of Plato. We possess in 
fact the Pythagorean doctrine only in the manner in which 
it was taken up by Philolaus, Eurytus, and Archytas, since 
its earlier adherents left nothing in a written form. 

3. THe PyTHAGoREAN Princiete. — The fundamental 
thought of the Pythagorean philosophy is that of proportion 
and harmony. This thought is, for it, both the principle of 
practical life, and the supreme law of the universe. The 
Pythagorean cosmology regards the universe as a symmet- 
rically ordered whole, uniting harmoniously in itself all the 
differences and antitheses of being,—a view which is most 
clearly expressed in the Pythagorean doctrine, that all cos- 
mical bodies or spheres (including the earth) revolve in fixed 
orbits about a common middle point, a central fire, from 
which light, warmth, and life stream forth into the whole 
universe. The more strictly metaphysical confirmation of 
this idea, that the world is a whole, harmoniously articu- 
lated in accordance with fixed forms and proportions, is the 
Pythagorean doctrine of number. Through number alone, 
the quantitative relations of things, extension, magnitude, 
figure (triangular, quadrangular, cubic, ete.), combination, 
distance, ete., obtain their peculiar character; the forms and 
proportions of things can all be reduced to number. There- 
fore, it was concluded, since without form and proportion 
nothing can exist, number must be the principle of things 
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themselves, as well as of the order in which they manifest 
themselves in the world. ‘The accounts of the ancients are 
not at one as regards the question, whether the Pythagoreans 
supposed number to be an actual, material, or a purely ideal 
principle of things, 7.e., the archetype in accordance with 
which every thing is formed and ordered. Even the expres- 
sions of Aristotle seem to contradict each other. At one 
time he speaks of Pythagoreanism in the former, and, at an- 
other, in the latter sense. From this circumstance modern 
scholars have concluded that the Pythagorean doctrine of 
numbers had several forms of development; that some of the 
Pythagoreans regarded numbers as the substances and others 
as the archetypes of things. Aristotle, however, intimates 
how the two statements may be reconciled with each other. 
Originally, without doubt, the Pythagoreans regarded number 
as the material, the inherent essence of things, and therefore 
Aristotle places them together with the Hylicists (the Ionic 
natural philosophers), and says of them, that ‘‘ they held things 
to be numbers” (Metaph. 1.,5, 6). But, as even the Hyli- 
cists did not identify their matter, e.g., water, immediately 
with the sensuous thing, but only assumed it to be the funda- 
mental element, the original form of the individual thing, so, 
on the other side, numbers also might be regarded as similar 
fundamental types; and therefore Aristotle might say of the 
Pythagoreans, that ‘‘they held numbers to be a more ade- 
quate expression of the original form of being than water, 
air, etc.” But, if there still remains a degree of uncertainty 
in the expressions of Aristotle respecting the sense of the 
Pythagorean doctrine of numbers, it can only have its ground 
in the fact that the Pythagoreans did not make any distine- 
tion between an ideal and material principle, but contented 
themselves with the undeveloped view, that number is the 
essence of things, —that every thing is number. 

4, THE CARRYING OUT OF THIS PRINCIPLE. — From the very 
nature of the ‘‘ number-principle,” it follows that its complete 
application to the real world could only lead to a fruitless 
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and empty symbolism. By separating number into its two 
species, even and odd, as well as into the antithesis of limited 
and unlimited, which is inherent in the principle of all num- 
ber, unity, and applying it in this form to astronomy, music, 
psychology, ethics, etc., there arose combinations like the 
following: one, is the point, two, the line, three, the superfi- 
cies, four, extension in three dimensions, five, the constitu- 
tion of a body, ete. Still farther, the soul is a musical 
harmony, as is also virtue, etc. Not only the philosophical, 
but even the historical interest here ceases, since the ancients 
themselves—as was unavoidable from the arbitrary nature 
of such combinations—hayve given the most contradictory 
accounts of them, some affirming that the Pythagoreans re- 
duced righteousness to the number three, others, that they 
reduced it to the number four, others again to five, and still 
others to nine. Naturally, from such a vague and arbitrary 
philosophizing, there would early arise, in this, more than in 
other schools, a great diversity of views, one ascribing one 
signification to a certain mathematical form, and another an- 
other. In this mysticism of numbers, that which alone has 
truth and value, is the thought, which lies at the ground of 
it all, that there prevails in the phenomena of nature a ra- 
tional order, harmony, and conformity to law, and that these 
laws of nature can be expressed by measure and number. 
But the Pythagorean school hid this truth under extravagant 
fancies, as vapid as they are unbridled. 

The physics of the Pythagoreans possesses little scientific 
value, with the exception of their cosmological doctrine re- 
specting the circular motion of the earth and stars. Their 
ethic is also defective. What we have remaining of it relates 
more to the Pythagorean life, .e., to the practice and disci- 
pline of their order, than to their philosophy. The whole 
tendency of Pythagoreanism was, in a practical respect, as- 
cetic, and directed to a strict culture of the character. <As 
showing this, we need only to cite their conception of the 
body as the prison of a soul which has descended from a 
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higher world; their doctrine of the transmigration of souls 
into the bodies of brutes, from which only a pure and pious 
life afforded exemption; their representations of the terrible 
torments of the lower world; and their prescript that man 
should regard himself as the property of God, should obey 
God in all things, and strive to become like Him, — ideas to 
which Plato refers (particularly in the Phedo), and which 
he carried to a more complete development. 


SEC PLO NG VL: 
THE ELEATICS. 


1. RELATION OF THE ELEATIC PRINCIPLE TO THE PYTHAGO- 
REAN. — While the Pythagoreans had made matter, in so far 
as it is quantitative, manifold, and divisible, the basis of 
their philosophizing, and had in this only abstracted from 
the definite elementary constitution of matter, the Eleatics 
carried this process of abstraction to its ultimate limit, and 
made, as the principle of their philosophy, a total abstrac- 
tion from every finite determinateness, from every change 
and vicissitude which belongs to concrete being. While the 
Pythagoreans had held fast to the form of being as it exists 
in space and time, the Eleatics reject this, and make the 
negation of all juxtaposition in space and succession in time 
their fundamental thought. ‘‘ Only being is, and there is no 
not-being, nor becoming.” This being is the purely undeter- 
mined, changeless ground of all things. It is not being in 
becoming, but it is being as exclusive of all becoming; in 
other words, it is pure being which can be apprehended only 
in thought. 

Eleaticism is, therefore, Monism, in so far as it strove to 
refer the manifoldness of all being to a single ultimate princi- 
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ple; but on the other hand it becomes Dualism, in so far as 
it could neither carry out its denial of concrete existence, 
i.e., the phenomenal world, nor yet derive the latter from its 
presupposed original ground. The phenomenal world, though 
it might be explained as only an empty appearance, did yet 
exist; and, since the sensuous perception of it could not be 
altogether ignored, there must be allowed it, hypothetically 
at least, the right of existence. Its origin must be explained, 
even though with reservations. This contradiction of an un- 
reconciled Dualism between being and existence, is the point 
where the Eleatic philosophy is at war with itself, — though, 
in the beginning of the school, with Xenophanes, this does 
not yet appear. The principle itself, with its results, is only 
fully apparent in the lapse of time. It has three periods of 
formation which successively appear in three successive gen- 
erations. The foundation of the Eleatic philosophy belongs 
to Xenophanes; its systematic development to Parmenides ; 
its completion, and, in part, its dissolution, to Zeno and Me- 
lissus, —the latter of whom we can pass by. 

2. XeENOPHANES. — The originator of the Eleatic tendency 
was Xenophanes. He was born at Colophon in Asia Minor ; 
emigrated to Elea, a Phoceean colony in Lucania, and was a 
younger cotemporary of Pythagoras. He appears to have 
first uttered the proposition, ‘‘ all is one,” without, how- 
ever, indicating by more exact definitions of this unity, 
whether it was intellectual or material. Turning his atten- 
tion, says Aristotle, upon the world as a whole, he called the 
unity which he found there, God. God is the One. The 
Eleatic ‘‘ One and All” (& xat wav) had, therefore, with 
Xenophanes, a theological and religious character. The idea 
of the unity of God, and opposition to the anthropomor- 
phism of the popular religion, is his starting-point. He de- 
claimed against the delusion that the gods were born, that 
they had a human voice or form, and railed at Homer and 
Hesiod for attributing to the gods robbery, adultery, and 
deceit. According to him, the Godhead is all eye, all ear, 
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all understanding, unmoved, undivided, calmly ruling all 
things by his thought, like men neither in form nor in under- 
standing. In this way, thinking mainly of removing from 
the Godhead all finite determinations and predicates, and 
holding fast to its unity and unchangeableness, he declared 
this doctrine of its nature to be the highest philosophical 
principle, without, however, directing this principle polemi- 
cally against finite being, or carrying it out in its negative 
application. 

3. Parmentpes. —The proper head of the Eleatic school 
is Parmenides of Elea, a pupil, or at least an adherent, of 
Xenophanes. Though we possess but little reliable informa- 
tion respecting the circumstances of his life, yet we have, in 
inverse proportion, the harmonious voice of all antiquity in 
an expression of reverence for the Eleatic sage, and of admi- 
ration for the depth of his mind, as well as for the earnest- 
ness and elevation of his character. The saying— ‘‘ a life 
like that of Parmenides,” became afterwards a proverb among 
the Greeks. 

Parmenides, like Xenophanes, embodied his philosophy in 
an epic poem, of which we have still important fragments. 
It is divided into two parts. In the first he discusses the 
conception of being. Rising far above the yet unmediated 
view of Xenophanes, he attains a conception of pure, simple 
being, which he posits as absolutely opposed to the manifold 
and changeable, inasmuch as this latter has no existence, 
and consequently cannot be thought. From this conception 
of being he not only excludes all becoming and departing, 
but also all relation to space and time, all divisibility, diver- 
sity, and movement. Being he explains as something which 
has not become and which does not depart, as complete and 
of its own kind, as unalterable and without limit, as indivisi- 
ble and present though not in time, as completely and uni- 
versally self-identical ; and, since all these are only negative, 
he ascribes to it, also, as a positive determination — thought. 
‘¢ Being and thought ” are, therefore, with Parmenides, ‘‘ one 
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and the same.” This pure thought, directed upon pure be- 
ing, he declares to be the only true and undeceptive knowl- 
edge, in opposition to the deceptive notions which are based 
upon the manifoldness and mutability of the phenomenal. 
Nor does he hesitate to assert that to be non-existent and an 
illusion which mortals regard as truth, viz., becoming and 
departing, being and not-being, change of place and vicissi- 
tude of circumstance. We must, therefore, be careful not to 
mistake ‘* the One” of Parmenides, for the collective unity 
of all concrete being. 

So much for the first part of Parmenides’ poem. After the 
principle that being alone is has been developed according 
to its negative and positive aspects, the system would seem 
to be completed. But there follows a second part, which is 
occupied solely with a hypothetical attempt to explain the 
phenomenal world, the ‘+ non-existent,” and give it a physical 
derivation. Though firmly convinced that according to rea- 
son and conception ‘‘ the One” alone exists, Parmenides was 
yet unable to avoid recognizing the manifoldness and muta- 
bility of the phenomenal. Forced, therefore, by sensuous 
perception to enter upon a discussion of the phenomenal 
world, he prefaces this second part of his poem with the 
remark, that he had now concluded what he had to say re- 
specting the truth, and was thereafter to deal only with the 
opinion of a mortal. Unfortunately, this second part has 
been very imperfectly transmitted to us. Enough, however, 
remains to show, that he explained the phenomena of nature 
from the mingling of two unchangeable elements, which Aris- 
totle designates as heat and cold, fire and earth. Concern- 
ing these two elements, Aristotle remarks still farther that 
Parmenides associated warmth with being, and the other ele- 
ment with not-being. All things are composed of these two 
opposites: the more fire, so much the more being, life, con- 
sciousness ; the more cold and immobility, so much the more 
lifelessness. The principle of the unity of all being is re- 
tained only in the Parmenidean doctrine, that, in man, the 
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sensitive and rational principles, body and soul, are one and 
the same. 

It is scarcely necessary to remark that between the two 
parts of the Parmenidean philosophy — between the doctrine 
of being and the doctrine of appearance —there can exist 
no inner scientific connection. What Parmenides absolutely 
denies in the first part, and indeed declares to be unutterable, 
viz., the non-existent, the many and the changeable, he yet 
in the second part admits to have an existence at least in 
the conceptions of men. But it is clear that the non-existent 
cannot exist even in conception, if it does not exist generally 
and everywhere, and that the attempt to explain a non- 
existent of conception is in complete contradiction with his 
exclusive recognition of being. ‘This contradiction, this un- 
explained juxtaposition of being and not-being, of the one 
and the many, Zeno, a disciple of Parmenides, sought to 
remove, by dialectically annihilating sensuous conception, and 
with it the world of the non-existent, by means of the con- 
ception of being. 

4. Zeno.—The Eleatic Zeno was born about 500 B.c., and 
was a disciple of Parmenides. He perfected, dialectically, the 
doctrine of his master, and carried out to its limit the ab- 
straction of the Eleatic One, in opposition to the manifold- 
ness and determinateness of the finite. He justified the 
doctrine of a single, simple, and unchangeable being indi- 
rectly, by showing up the contradictions in which the ordi- 
nary conceptions of the phenomenal world become involved. 
While Parmenides affirms that there is only the One, Zeno 
shows polemically that there can be neither (1) multiplicity, 
nor (2) movement, since these conceptions lead to contra- 
dictory results. (1) The many is the sum of the units of 
which it is composed; an actual unit (an absolute simple, 
which can never involve multiplicity) , however, is indivisible ; 
but that which is indivisible has no magnitude (magnitude 
being the condition of divisibility) ; therefore the many can 
have no magnitude and must be infinitely little. If this con- 
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clusion is rejected (on the ground that what has no magni- 
tude is equal to zero— nothing) the component units of the 
many must be posited as independent quanta. But that 
alone is an independent quantum, which both itself possesses 
magnitude, and is separated from other quanta by something 
which also possesses magnitude (for otherwise it would coa- 
lesce with them). Moreover, these separating magnitudes 
must, for the same reason, be separated from those which 
they separate, and so on. Every thing, therefore, is sepa- 
rated from every thing else by infinitely numerous quanta; all 
limited and definite magnitude disappears; infinite magni- 
tude alone is left. Further, if the many exists, it must be 
limited in number; for there must be in it just as many units 
as are in it, no more and no less. But the many must be 
just as truly unlimited in number; for between any two 
particular quanta (units) there must exist a third (the 
separating quantum or unit) and so on. (2) A moving 
body, in order to traverse a given space, must first pass 
through one-half of the distance, then through one-half of 
what is left, and so on; 7.e., it must pass through an infinite 
number of spaces — which is impossible. Therefore there can 
be no transition from one point in space to another, no moye- 
ment. In fact, motion cannot even be begun, for every por- 
tion (including the first unit) of the space which is to be 
traversed is separable into an infinite number of parts. Again, 
rest signifies continued existence in one and the same place. 
Now, if we divide the time occupied by the flight of an arrow 
into instants (nows), during each of these instants the arrow 
will be in one place only; therefore it is continually at rest 
[transition from one position to another, in time, is impos- 
sible], and its motion must be merely apparent. On account 
of these arguments, which first pointed out, with at least 
approximate correctness, the difficulties and antinomies which 
lie in the thought of the infinite divisibility of matter, space, 
and time, Aristotle called Zeno the discoverer of dialectic. 
Zeno also excrted a strong influence upon Plato. 
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Although the philosophizing of Zeno is the completion of 
the Eleatic principle, it is at the same time the beginning of its 
dissolution. Zeno apprehended the opposition of being and 
existence, of the one and the many, so abstractly, and carried 
it so far, that with him the inner contradiction of the Eleatic 
principle comes forth still more boldly than with Parmenides ; 
for the more logical he is in the denial of the phenomenal 
world, so much the more striking must be the contradiction, 
of applying, on the one hand, his whole philosophical activity 
to the refutation of the sensuous representation, while, on the 
other, he sets over against it a doctrine which destroys the 
very possibility of a false representation. 


ShCTION Vit. 
HERACLITUS. 


1. Revation or THE HERACLITIC PRINCIPLE TO THE ELE- 
Atic. — Being and existence, the one and the many, could not 
be united by the principle of the Eleatics ; the Monism which 
they had striven for had resulted in an ill-concealed Dualism. 
Heraclitus reconciled this contradiction by affirming the truth 
of being and not-being, of the one and the many, to be the 
coexistence of both, — becoming. While the Eleatics could 
not extricate themselves from the dilemma that the world is 
either being or not-being, Heraclitus removes the difficulty 
by answering —it is neither being nor not-being, because it 
is both. 

2. Historical AND CHRONOLOGICAL. — Heraclitus, surnamed 
by later writers the obscure, was born at Ephesus, and flour- 
ished about 460 B.c., somewhat later than Xenophanes, and 
nearly cotemporaneously with Parmenides. He was the pro- 
foundest of the Pre-Socratic philosophers. He embodied his 
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philosophical thoughts in a work ‘* Concerning Nature,” of 
which we possess only small fragments. Its rapid transi- 
tions, its expressions concise and full of meaning, the general 
philosophical originality of Heraclitus, and the antique char- 
acter of the earliest prose writings, all combine to make this 
work so hard to understand that its difficulty very early be- 
came proverbial. Socrates said concerning it, that ‘‘ what he 
understood of it was excellent, and he had no doubt that what 
he did not understand was equally good; but the book re- 
quired an expert swimmer.” Later writers, particularly the 
Stoics, have written commentaries upon it. 

3. Tue PrixcieLte or Becominc.—The ancients unite in 
ascribing to Heraclitus the principle that the totality of things 
should be conceived to be in an eternal flow, in an uninter- 
rupted movement and transition, and that all permanence is 
illusory. ‘‘ Into the same stream,” so runs a saying of Hera- 
clitus, ‘* we descend, and at the same time we do not de- 
scend. Tor into the same stream we cannot possibly descend 
twice, since it is always scattering and collecting itself again, 
or rather it at the same time flows to us and from us.” Noth- 
ing, he said, remains the same; every thing comes and goes, 
vanishes and reappears under different forms ; out of all comes 
all, from life death, from death life. There is eternally and 
everywhere only this one process of change, of origination 
and destruction. There is, therefore, ground for the asser- 
tion that Heraclitus had banished all rest and continuance 
from the totality of things; and it is doubtless in this very 
respect that he accuses the eye and the ear of deception, be- 
cause they deceive men with an appearance of permanence 
where there is in reality only an uninterrupted change. 

Heraclitus exhibits more clearly the nature of his princi- 
ple, becoming, when he intimates that all becoming is to be 
thought of as the product (synthesis) of conflicting antitheses, 
as the harmonious union of opposing characteristics. If being 
_ did not continually separate itself into opposites which are 
distinct from one another and mutually antithetical, which 
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partly repel and destroy, partly attract and supplement one 
another, every thing would be destroyed, all reality and all 
life would cease. Hence the two well-known propositions : 
‘strife is the father of things,” and, ‘‘ the one, separating 
itself from itself, reunites with itself like the harmony of the 
bow and the lyre,” 7.e., unity exists in the world only so far 
as the world-life separates into antitheses in whose reunion 
and adjustment this very unity consists. Unity pre-supposes 
duality, harmony discord, attraction repulsion, and only 
through the latter can the former be realized. ‘‘ Unite,” — 
so runs another of his sayings, —‘‘ whole and part, centripe- 
tence and centrifugence, harmony and discord, then will the 
one become all and the all one.” 

4. Tue PrincireLe or Fire.—In what relation does the 
principle of fire, which is also ascribed to Heraclitus, stand 
to the principle of the becoming? Aristotle says that he 
adopted fire as the principle of things in the same way that 
Thales adopted water, and Anaximenes air. But it is clear 
we must not interpret this to mean that Heraclitus regarded 
fire as the original material or fundamental element of things, 
after the manner of the Hylicists. If he ascribed reality only 
to becoming, it is impossible that he should have added to 
this becoming an elemental matter as fundamental substance. 
When, therefore, Heraclitus calls the world an ever-living 
fire, which in definite stages and degrees extinguishes and 
again enkindles itself, when he says that every thing can be 
exchanged for fire, and fire for every thing, just as we barter 
things for gold and gold for things, he can only mean thereby 
that fire, that restless, all-consuming, all-transforming, and 
yet, through heat, all-vivifying element, represents the abid- 
ing power of this eternal transformation and transposition, in 
other words, the conception of life, in the most obvious and 
effective way. We might call fire, in the Heraclitic sense, the 
symbol or the manifestation of becoming, if it were not also 
with him the substratum of movement, 7.e., the means of 
which the power of movement, which is antecedent to all 
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matter, avails itself in order to bring out the living process 
of things. In the same way Heraclitus goes on to explain 
the manifoldness of things, by affirming that they arise from 
certain hindrances and a partial extinction of this fire, in 
consequence of which it becomes condensed into material ele- 
ments, first air, then water, then earth. But on the other 
hand the fire just as truly obtains the preponderance over 
these obstructions and enkindles itself anew. ‘These two pro- 
cesses of the extinction and re-ignition of this fire-force, 
according to Heraclitus, interchange perpetually in an eternal 
alternation; and from this he concluded that at certain defi- 
nite periods the-world resolves itself into this primal fire, in 
order therefrom to reconstruct itself anew, and so on. More- 
over he asserts fire to be also the principle of movement in 
individual things, of physical as well as of spiritual vitality. 
The soul itself is a fiery vapor; its power and perfection de- 
pend upon its freedom from all coarser and duller materials. 
Heraclitus, in his practical philosophy, bids us follow reason 
instead of the deceitful illusions of sensuous intuition and 
conception which fetter us to the transitory and perishable ; 
he teaches us to perceive the true, the abiding, in the change- 
able, and leads us to yield quietly to the necessary order of 
the universe, and to recognize in that which appears to be 
evil an element codperating for the harmony of the whole. 

5. TRANSITION TO THE ATomists.— The Eleatic and Hera- 
clitic principles are diametrically opposed to one another. 
While Heraclitus destroys all abiding being in an absolutely 
flowing becoming, so, on the other hand, Parmenides destroys 
all becoming in an absolutely abiding being; and while the 
former charges the eye and the ear with deception, in that 
they transform the flowing becoming into a quiescent being, 
the latter also accuses these same senses of an untrue repre- 
sentation, in that they draw the abiding being into the move- 
ment of the becoming. We can therefore say that the being 
and the becoming are equally valid antitheses, which demand 
a further synthesis and reconciliation. Heraclitus regarded 
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the phenomenal world as an existing contradiction, and clung 
to this contradiction as to an ultimate fact. But the mere 
assertion that this becoming, which the Eleatics had thought 
themselves obliged to deny entirely, is the only true principle, 
was no explanation of it. The question continually returned 
—why is all being a becoming? Why does the one contin- 
ually differentiate itself into the many? To give an answer 
to this question, 7.e., to explain becoming from the pre-sup- 
posed principle of being, forms the standpoint and problem 
of the Empedoclean and Atomistic philosophy. 


SHGlLON. Vili. 
EMPEDOCLES. 


1. GeneRAL VieEw.—Empedocles of Agrigentum is ex- 
tolled by the ancients as a statesman, orator, natural phi- 
losopher, physician, and poet, and also as a seer and worker 
of miracles. He flourished about 440 B.c., and was conse- 
quently younger than Parmenides and Heraclitus. He wrote 
a didactic poem concerning nature, which has been preserved 
to us in quite extensive fragments. His philosophical system 
may be characterized in brief, as an attempt to combine the 
Eleatic being and the Heraclitic becoming. Starting with 
the Eleatic thought, that neither can any thing which has 
previously existed become, nor any thing which now is de- 
part, be assumed as unchangeable being, four eternal original 
materials, which, though divisible, are independent, and un- 
derived from each other. In this we have what in our day 
are called the four elements. With this Eleatic thought he 
united also the Heraclitic view of nature, and conceived these 
four elements to become mingled together, and molded by 
the operation of two motive forces, —a unifying force, which 
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he names friendship, and a diremptive force, which he names 
strife. Originally, these four elements were absolutely alike 
and immovable, dwelling together in the sphatros, that is, in 
the pure and perfect, spherical divine primordial universe, 
where friendship united them, until gradually strife pressing 
from the circumference to the centre of the sphere (7.e., 
attaining a separating activity), broke this union, whereupon 
the formation of the world of contrarieties immediately began 
as the result. 

2. Tue Four ELrements.— With his doctrine of the four 
elements, Empedocles, on the one side, may be joined to the 
series of Ionic physicists ; but, on the other hand, he is ex- 
cluded from this by his assumption that the original elements 
are four in number. He is distinctly said by the ancients to 
have originated the theory of the four elements. He is more 
definitely distinguished from the Hylicists, from the fact that 
he ascribed to his four ‘‘ root-elements” a changeless being, 
by virtue of which they neither arise from each other nor are 
transformed into each other, and are capable of no alteration 
in themselves, but only of a change in their mutual relations. 
Every thing which is called arising and departing, every 
change, rests therefore only upon the commingling and sep- 
aration of these eternal original elements ; the inexhaustible 
manifoldness of being rests upon the different proportions in 
which these elements are combined. All becoming is thus 
conceived to be only change of place. In this we have a 
mechanical in opposition to a dynamical explanation of nature. 

3. Tue Two Powers. — Whence now can becoming arise, 
if in matter itself there is found no principle which can afford 
an explanation of change? Since Empedocles did not, like 
the Eleatics, deny that there was change, nor yet, like Hera- 
clitus, introduce it as an indwelling principle in matter, there 
was no other course left him but to place, by the side of 
matter, a moving power. The opposition of the one and the 
many which had been set up by his predecessors, and which 
demanded an explanation, led him to ascribe to this mov- 
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ing power two originally diverse directions, one separation, 
diremption (repuision), the other attraction. The separation 
of the one into the many, and the union again of the many 
into the one, had indicated an opposition of powers which 
Heraclitus had already recognized. While now Parmenides 
starting from the one had made love his principle, and Hera- 
clitus starting from the many had made strife his, Empedo- 
cles makes the combination of the two the principle of his 
philosophy. He did not, however, sufficiently define the 
spheres of action of these two forces in their mutual limi- 
tation. Although to friendship belongs peculiarly the attrac- 
tive, and to strife the repelling function, yet Empedocles, on 
the other hand, suffers strife to have in the formation of the 
world a unifying, and friendship a dividing effect. In fact, 
the complete separation of a dividing and unifying power in 
the movement of the becoming, is an unmaintainable abstrac- 
tion. 

4, RELATION OF THE EMPEDOCLEAN TO THE ELEATIC AND 
Heracuitic Puitosoppyy.—Empedocles, by placing, as_ the 
principle of the becoming, a moving power by the side of 
matter, makes his philosophy a mediation, or more properly 
a collocation, of the Eleatic and Heraclitic principles. He 
has interwoven these two principles in equal proportions in 
his system. With the Eleatics he denied all arising and de- 
parting, 7.e., the transition of being into not-being, and of 
not-being into being; and with Heraclitus he endeavored to 
find an explanation for change. From the former he derived 
the abiding, unchangeable being of his fundamental matter, 
and from the latter the principle of the moving power. With 
the Eleatics, in fine, he conceived true being in an original 
and undistinguishable unity as a sphere, and with Heraclitus, 
he regarded the present world as a continuous product of con- 
tending forces and antitheses. He has, therefore, been prop- 
erly called an Eclectic, who united the fundamental thoughts 
of his two predecessors, though not always in a logical way. 
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Dal COON EX. 
THE ATOMISTIC PHILOSOPHY. 


1. Irs PropounpErs. — Empedocles had sought to effect a 
combination of the Eleatic and Heraclitic principles, —the 
same was attempted, though in a different way, by the Atom- 
ists, Leucippus and Democritus. Democritus, the younger 
and better known of the two, was the son of rich parents, 
and was born about 460 B.c. in Abdera, an Ionian colony. 
He travelled extensively, and no Greek before the time of 
Aristotle possessed such varied attainments. He embodied 
the wealth of his collected knowledge in a series of writings, 
of which, however, only a few fragments have come down to 
us. For rhythm and elegance of language, Cicero compared 
him with Plato. He died in a good old age. 

2. Tur Atoms.—The Atomists did not, like Empedocles, 
derive all specific phenomenal quality from a certain num- 
ber of qualitatively determined and distinguishable original 
materials, but they derived it from an originally unlimited 
number of constituent elements, or atoms, which were homo- 
geneous in quality, but diverse in quantity. These atoms are 
unchangeable material particles, possessing indeed extension, 
but yet indivisible, and differing from one another only in 
size, form, and weight. As being, and without quality, they 
are entirely incapable of any transformation or qualitative 
change ; and, therefore, all becoming is, as with Empedocles, 
only a change of place. The manifoldness of the phenomenal 
world is only to be explained from the different form, dispo- 
sition, and arrangement of the atoms as they become, in 
various ways, united. 

3. Tue Futness AND THE Vortp.—The atoms, in order to 
be atoms, —7.e., undivided and impenetrable unities, — must 
be mutually limited and separated. There must be some- 
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thing set over against them which preserves them as atoms, 
and which is the original cause of their separateness and 
mutual independence. This is the void space, or more 
strictly the intervals which are found between the atoms, and 
which prevent their mutual contact. The atoms, as being 
and absolute fulness, and the interval between them, as the 
void and not-being, are two determinations which only repre- 
sent in a real and objective way, what are in thought, as 
logical conceptions, the two elements in the Heraclitic becom- 
ing, viz., being and not-being. But since the void space is 
one determination of being, it must possess objective reality 
no less than the atoms; and Democritus even went so far as 
to expressly aflirm, in opposition to the Eleatics, that ‘+ being 
is no more real than nothing.” 

4. Tue Avomistic Necessity. — Democritus, like Empe- 
docles, though far more extensively than he, attempted to 
answer the question — Whence arise change and movement? 
Why do the atoms enter into these manifold combinations, 
and bring forth such a wealth of inorganic and organic forms ? 
Democritus attempted to solve this problem by affirming that 
the ground of movement lies in the nature of the atoms them- 
selves, whigh the void space permits alternately to unite and 
separate. Atoms of different weight, floating about in the 
void, impinge on one another. In this way there arises an 
ever-widening movement throughout the entire mass, by vir- 
tue of which, since atoms of similar form tend to group them- 
selves together, different combinations of the atoms come 
into existence. These combinations again, by their very na- 
ture, tend to dissolution; hence the transitoriness of indi- 
vidual things. But this explanation of the formation of the 
world really explains nothing. It is merely a very abstract 
conception of an infinite causal series, but not a final ground 
of all the manifestations of becoming and of change. Such 
a final ground was still to be sought, and as Democritus ex- 
pressly declared that it could not lie in reason (vots), where 
Anaxagoras placed it, he could only find it in an absolute 
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necessity, or a necessary pre-determinateness (avayxn). This 
he adopted as his ‘‘ final ground,” and is said to have named 
it chance (7¥x7), in opposition to the inquiry after final 
causes, or the Anaxagorean teleology. Polemical attacks 
upon the popular deities, —the common belief in whose exist- 
ence Democritus explained to be the result of fear occasioned 
by atmospheric and celestial phenomena, —and a more and 
more openly declared atheism and naturalism were the promi- 
nent characteristics of the later Atomistic school, which, with 
Diagoras of Melos, the so-called atheist, culminated in a 
complete sophistic. 

5. Revative Posrrion or THE ATomIsTIC PHILOSOPHY. — 
Hegel characterizes the relative position of the Atomistic 
Philosophy as follows: ‘‘ In the Eleatic Philosophy being and 
not-being stand as antitheses, — being alone is, and not-being 
is not; in the Heraclitic idea, being and not-being are the 
same, and the unity of the two, i.e. the becoming, is the 
predicate of concrete being; but being and not-being, as ob- 
jectively determined, or in other words, as appearing to the 
sensuous intuition, constitute the antithesis of the fulness and 
the void. Parmenides, Heraclitus, and the Atomists all sought 
for the abstract universal ; Parmenides found it in being, Hera- 
clitus in process, and the Atomists in being per se.” So much 
of this as ascribes to the Atomists the characteristic predicate 
of being per se is doubtless correct, — but the real thought of 
the Atomistic system is rather analogous with the Empedoc- 
lean, namely, to explain by the pre-supposition of these inde- 
pendent unqualified substances (atoms) the possibility of the 
becoming. To this end the not-being or the void, 7.e., the side 
which is opposed to the Eleatic principle, is elaborated with 
no less care than the side which harmonizes with it, i.e., the 
view that the atoms are without quality and unchangeable. 
The Atomistic Philosophy is, therefore, a mediation between 
the Eleatic and the Heraclitic principles. It is Eleatic in 
affirming the indestructible individuality of the atoms; Hera- 
clitic, in declaring their multeity and manifoldness. It is 
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Eleatic in its assumption of an absolute fulness in the atoms, 
and Heraclitic in maintaining the reality of not-being, 7.e., 
the void space. It is Eleatic in its denial of becoming, 7.e., 
of arising and departing, — and Heraclitic in its affirmation 
that to the atoms belong movement and a capacity for un- 
limited combinations. Democritus carried out his leading 
thought more logically than Empedocles, and we might even 
say that his system is the perfection of a purely mechanical 
explanation of nature, since all subsequent Atomists, even to 
our own day, have only repeated his fundamental conceptions. 
But the great defect which cleaves to every Atomistic system 
Aristotle has justly recognized, when he shows that it is a 
contradiction to set up that which is corporeal or space-filling 
as indivisible, and thus to derive the extended from that which 
has no extension ; and that, finally, the unconscious and un- 
intelligible necessity of Democritus is especially defective, in 
that it totally banishes from nature all conception of design. 
It is this latter fault, common to all previous systems, which 
Anaxagoras attempted to remove by his doctrine of an in- 
telligence acting in accordance with design. 





SE GC LLON 


ANAXAGORAS. 


1. His Personat History. — Anaxagoras was born at 
Clazomenze, about 500 B.c., of a rich and influential family. 
Soon after the Persian war he removed to Athens and lived 
there until, having been accused of impiety, he fied to Lamp- 
sacus, where he died at the age of seventy-two. He was an- 
other of those thinkers who recognized in the investigation 
of nature and its laws their life-problem. He it was who 
first planted philosophy at Athens, which from that time on 
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became the centre of intellectual life in Greece. Through his 
personal relations to Pericles, Euripides, and other important 
men, he exerted a marked influence upon the culture of the 
age. It was on account of this that the charge of defaming 
the gods was brought against him, doubtless by the political 
opponents of Pericles. Anaxagoras wrote a work ‘* Concern- 
ing Nature,” which in the time of Socrates was widely circu- 
lated. 

2. His RELATION TO HIS PREDECESSORS. — The system of 
Anaxagoras rests wholly upon the presuppositions of his 
predecessors, and is simply another attempt at the solution 
of the same problem. Like Empedocles and the Atomists, 
Anaxagoras denied becoming, in the stricter sense. ‘+ The 
Greeks” —so runs one of his sayings —‘‘ maintain the reality 
of becoming and departing erroneously ; for nothing can ever 
be said to become or depart, but each thing arises through. 
the combination and perishes through the disintegration of 
pre-existent things ; hence it is more correct to call becoming 
combination, and departing separation.” From this view, 
that every thing arises through the mingling of different ele- 
ments, and perishes through the separation of these elements, 
Anaxagoras, like his predecessors, was obliged to separate 
matter from the moving power. But it is just here that 
Anaxagoras adopts that line of thought which is peculiar to 
himself. It was evident that hitherto the moving power had 
been unsatisfactorily defined. The mythical powers love and 
hate, and the unconscious necessity of the purely mechanical 
comprehension of nature explained nothing, least of all the 
existence of design in the movements of nature. The con- 
ception of an activity which could thus work designedly, must, 
therefore, be brought into the conception of the moving power, 
and this Anaxagoras accomplished by setting up the idea of 
a world-forming intelligence (vots), absolutely separated from 
all matter and working with design. 

3. THe PRINCIPLE OF THE vods.— Anaxagoras described 
this intelligence as spontaneously active, unmingled with any 
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thing, the ground of movement, but itself unmoved, every 
where active, and the most refined and pure of all things. 
Although these predicates rest partly upon a physical analogy, 
and do not exhibit purely the conception of immateriality, yet 
on the other hand the attributes of thought and of conscious 
action from design, which he ascribes to the vots, admit no 
doubt to remain: of the decided idealistic character of the 
Anaxagorean principle. Nevertheless, Anaxagoras went no 
farther than to enunciate his fundamental thought without 
attempting its complete application. The explanation of this 
is obvious from the reasons which first led him to adopt his 
principle. It was only the need of an original cause of 
motion, to which also might be attributed the capacity to 
work designedly, which had led him to the idea of an imma- 
terial principle. His vovs, therefore, is primarily nothing but 
a mover of matter, and in this function nearly all its activity 
is expended. Hence the universal complaint of the ancients, 
especially of Plato and Aristotle, respecting the mechanical 
character of his doctrine. In Plato’s Pheedo Socrates relates 
that, in the hope of being directed beyond a simple occasion- 
ing, or mediate cause to a final cause, he had turned to the 
book of Anaxagoras, but had found there only a mechanical 
instead of a truly teleological explanation of being. Aris- 
totle also finds fault with Anaxagoras for admitting mind to 
be the ultimate ground of things, and yet resorting to it for 
the explanation of phenomena only as to a Deus ex machina, 
7.e., only when he cannot show that they are the necessary 
results of natural causes. Anaxagoras, therefore, rather pos- 
tulated than proved mind to be an energy above nature, and 
the truth and actuality of material being. 

By the side of the vots, according to Anaxagoras, and 
equally original with it, stands the mass of the primitive con- 
stituents of things. ‘‘ All things were together, infinite in 
number and infinitesimal in size; then came the vovs and set 
them in order.” These primitive constituents are not general 
elements, like those of Empedocles, fire, air, water, earth 
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(which, according to Anaxagoras, are composite and not 
simple materials) ; but they are the similar and infinitely 
numerous materials of which individual things are composed 
(stone, gold, bone, etc., and hence by later writers called 
Spovopepeat, 7.e., parts which are similar to the wholes which 
they compose) ; they are the infinitely minute and simple 
‘‘oerms of all things,” which exist prior to things themselves, 
though in a thoroughly chaotic intermixture. The voids sets 
this in itself inert mass in a vortical, eternally perduring 
movement. Through this movement the homogeneous par- 
ticles are differentiated from the general mass and aggregated 
together, not, however, to the exclusion of all dissimilar ele- 
ments. ‘‘In every thing there is something of all;” each 
thing consists primarily of the homogeneous, but it contains 
also together with these something of all the remaining primi- 
tive elements of the universe. The matter-moving voits is 
especially conspicuous in organization ; it is immanent in all 
living beings (plants, animals, men), in different degrees of 
quantity and power, as their vital principle or soul. The 
vovs, therefore, arranges all things, —each in accordance with 
its peculiar nature, —into a universe which comprehends with- 





in itself the most diverse forms of existence, and also mani- 
fests itself in this universe as the vitality of individual organ- 
isms. 

4, ANAXAGORAS AS THE CLOSE OF THE PRE-SOCRATIC REAL- 
1sM.— With the Anaxagorean principle of the vois, 7.e., with 
the acquisition of an immaterial principle, closes the realistic 
period of the old Grecian Philosophy. Anaxagoras combined 
together the principles of all his predecessors. The infinite 
matter of the Hylicists is represented in his chaotic original 
mingling of things; the Eleatic pure being appears in the 
idea of the vots; the Heraclitic power of becoming and the 
Empedoclean moving energies are both seen in the creating 
and arranging power of the eternal mind, while the Democritic 

-atoms come to view in the homoiomeria. Anaxagoras is the 
conclusion of the old and the beginning of a new course of 
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development, —the latter through the enunciation of his ideal 
principle, and the former through the defective and completely 
physical manner in which this principle was yet again applied. 


SEC ELON CT. 
THE SOPHISTIC PHILOSOPHY. 


1. RELATION OF THE SOPHISTIC PHILOSOPHY TO THE EAR- 
LIER PurLosopnures. —The preceding philosophers had tacitly 
assumed that subjective consciousness is dependent upon 
objective reality, that the objective world is the source of all 
our knowledge. But with the Sophists a new principle ap- 
peared, that, namely, of subjectivity, — the thought that things 
are only as they appear to the individual Ego, and that there- 
fore universally valid truth has no existence. This standpoint 
was, however, the direct result of the preceding philosophy. 
The Heraclitic doctrine of the flux of all things, and Zeno’s 
dialectic against the phenomenal world furnished weapons 
enough for a sceptical attack upon all fixed and objective 
truth; and even in the Anaxagorean doctrine of the vois, 
thought was virtually declared to be a higher principle than 
objectivity. On this newly opened field the Sophists now 
bustled about, enjoying with childish delight the exercise of 
this new power of subjectivity, and destroying by means of a 
subjective dialectic all that had previously been objectively 
established. The subject recognized himself as superior to 
the objective world, —especially as higher than the laws of 
the state, customs, religious traditions, and popular creeds. 
He sought to apply his own laws to the objective world; and 
instead of seeing in the given objectivity the historical real- 
ization of reason, he recognized in it only a dead, unspiritual 
matter upon which his arbitrary will might be exercised. 
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The Sophistic philosophy should be characterized as the 
clearing up reflection. It is, therefore, no philosophical sys- 
tem, for its doctrines and affirmations exhibit often so popular 
and even trivial a character that for their own sake they 
would merit no place at all in the history of philosophy. It — 
is also no philosophical school in the ordinary sense of the 
term,—for Plato cites a vast number of persons under the 
common name of ‘‘ Sophists,”— but it is a widely spread in- 
tellectual movement of the age, which had struck its roots 
into the whole moral, political, and religious character of the 
Hellenic life of that time, and which may be called the Greek 
clearing-up period. 

2. RELATION OF THE SOPHISTIC PHILOSOPHY TO THE GENE- 
RAL Lire oF THAT AGE.—The Sophistic philosophy is theo- 
retically, what the whole political life of Greece during the 
Peloponnesian war was practically. Plato justly remarks in 
his Fepublic that the doctrines of the Sophists only gave 
formal expression to the principles which guided the course 
of the great mass of men of that time in their civil and social 
relations, and the hatred with which they were pursued by 
the practical statesmen, clearly indicates the jealousy with 
which the latter saw in them their rivals and the destroyers 
of their policy. If the absoluteness of the empirical subject 
—~i.e., the theory that the individual Ego can arbitrarily deter- 
mine what is true, right, and good —is in fact the theoretical 
principle of the Sophistic philosophy, the unlimited egoism 
which meets us everywhere in the public and private life of 
that age is merely its practical application. Public life had 
become an arena of passion and selfishness; those party 
struggles which racked Athens during the Peloponnesian war 
had blunted and stifled the moral feeling; every individual 
accustomed himself to set his own private interest above that 
of the state and the common weal, and to seek in his own 
arbitrary desires and advantage the standard for all his 
actions and the guide of his practical conduct. The Protago- 
rean dictum, ‘* man is the measure of all things,” was only too 
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faithfully acted upon, and the influence of the orator in the 
assemblies of the people and the courts, the corruptibility of 
the great masses and their leaders, and the weak points which 
showed to the adroit student of human nature the covetous- 
ness, vanity, and factiousness of others around him, offered 
only too many opportunities for the practical application of 
this rule. Custom had lost its weight; civil ordinances were 
regarded as arbitrary restrictions, the moral feeling as the 
effect of shrewd political training, the faith in the gods 
as a human invention to intimidate free action, while piety 
was looked upon as a statute of human origin which every 
one is justified in using all his eloquence to change. This 
degradation of a necessity, which is conformable to nature 
and reason and of universal validity, to an accidental human 
ordinance, is the main point in which the Sophistic philosophy 
allied itself with the general consciousness of the more edu- 
cated classes ; and we cannot with certainty determine what 
share science and what share practical life may have had in 
producing this connection, — whether the Sophistic philosophy 
found only the theoretical formula for the practical life and 
tendencies of the age, or whether the moral corruption was 
rather a consequence of that destructive influence which the 
principles of the Sophists exerted upon the whole course of 
cotemporary thought. 

It would be, however, to mistake the spirit of history to 
condemn the epoch of the Sophists without admitting for it 
a relative justification. These phenomena were in part the 
necessary product of the general historical development of the 
age. Faith in the popular religion was quickly destroyed 
simply because it possessed in itself no inner, moral support. 
The grossest vices and acts of baseness could all be justified 
and excused from the examples of mythology. Even Plato 
himself, though otherwise an advocate of a devout faith in 
the traditional religion, accuses the poets of his nation with 
leading the moral feeling itself astray, through the unworthy 
representations which they had given of the gods and the 
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hero world. It was moreover unavoidable that advancing 
science should clash with tradition. The physical philoso- 
phers had already long lived in open hostility to the popular 
religion, and the more convincingly they demonstrated by 
analogies and laws that many things which had hitherto been 
regarded as the immediate effect of Divine omnipotence were 
only the results of natural causes, so much the more easily 
would it happen that the educated classes would become per- 
plexed in reference to all their previous convictions. It was 
no wonder then that the transformed consciousness of the 
time permeated all the provinces of art and poesy; that in 
sculpture, in close analogy to the rhetorical arts of the So- 
phists, the emotive should supplant the elevated style; that 
Euripides, the sophist among tragedians, should bring the 
whole philosophy of the time and its manner of moral reflec- 
tion upon the stage; and that, instead of, like the earlier 
poets, bringing forward his actors to represent an idea, he 
should use them only as means of exciting a momentary 
emotion or some other stage effect. 

3. TENDENCIES OF THE SOPHISTIC PutLosopHy.—To give 
a definite classification of the Sophistic philosophy, which 
should be derived from the conception of the general phe- 
nomena of the age, is exceedingly difficult, since, like the 
French ‘‘ clearing up” of the last century, it entered into 
every department of knowledge. The Sophists rendered 
general culture universal. Protagoras was known as a 
teacher of virtue, Gorgias as a rhetorician and _ politician, 
Prodicus as a grammarian and teacher of synonyms, Hippias 
as a man of various attainments, who besides astronomical 
and mathematical studies busied himself with a theory of 
mnemonics ; others took for their problem the art of educa- 
tion, and others still the explanation of the old poets; the 
brothers Euthydemus and Dionysidorus gave instruction in 
the bearing of arms and military tactics ; many among them, 
as Gorgias, Prodicus, and Hippias, were intrusted with em- 
bassies: in short, the Sophists, each one according to his 
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individual tendency, took upon themselves every variety of 
calling and entered into every sphere of science ; their method 
is the only thing common to all. Moreover, the relation of 
the Sophists to the educated public, their striving after popu- 
larity, fame, and money, disclose the fact that their studies 
and occupations were for the most part controlled, not by an 
objective scientific interest, but by some external motive. 
With that roving spirit which was an essential peculiarity of 
the later and more characteristic Sophists, travelling from 
city to city, and announcing themselves as thinkers by pro- 
fession, and giving their instructions with prominent refer- 
ence to a good recompense and the favor of the rich private 
classes, it was very natural that they should discourse upon 
the prominent questions of universal interest and of public 
culture, with occasional reference also to the favorite occu- 
pation of this or that rich man with whom they might be 
brought in contact. Hence their peculiar strength lay far 
more in a formal dexterity, in an acuteness of thought and a 
capacity of bringing it readily into exercise, in the art of dis- 
course than in any positive knowledge; their instruction in 
virtue was either disputatious quibbling or empty bombast, 
and even where the Sophistic philosophy became really poly- 
mathic, the art of speech still remained as the great thing. 
So we find in Xenophon, Hippias boasting that he can speak 
repeatedly upon every subject and say something new each 
time, while we hear it expressly affirmed of others, that they 
did not consider it necessary to have positive knowledge in 
order to discourse satisfactorily upon every thing, and to 
answer every question extemporaneously ; and when many 
Sophists made it a great point to hold a well-arranged dis- 
course about something of the least possible significance (e.g., 
salt), we see that with them the thing was only a means while 
the word was the end, and we ought not to be surprised that 
in this respect the Sophistic philosophy sunk to that empty 
technicality which Plato, in his Phedrus, on account of its 
want of character, subjects to so rigid a criticism. 
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4. THe SIGNIFICANCE OF THE SOPHISTIC PHILOSOPHY IN ITS 
RELATION TO THE CULTURE OF THE AGE.—The scientific and 
moral defect of the Sophistic philosophy is self-evident ; and, 
since certain modern writers of history with over-officious zeal 
have painted its dark side in black, and complained loudly 
of its frivolity, immorality, and greediness for pleasure, its 
conceitedness and selfishness, its false show of wisdom and 
disputatiousness, — it needs here no farther elucidation. But 
the point most apt to be overlooked is the merit of the 
Sophists as regards their effect upon the culture of the age. 
To say, as is done, that they had only the negative merit of 
calling out the opposition of Socrates and Plato, is to leave 
the immense influence and the high fame of so many among 
them, as well as the revolution which they effected in the 
thought of a whole nation, an inexplicable phenomenon. It 
were inexplicable that, e.g., Socrates should attend the lec- 
tures of Prodicus, and direct to him other students, if he did 
not acknowledge the value of his grammatical acquirements, 
or recognize his services in tke promotion of a sound logic. 
Moreover, it cannot be denied that Protagoras also hit upon 
many correct principles of rhetoric, and satisfactorily estab- 
lished certain grammatical categories. It may in general be 
said of the Sophists that they gave the people a great profu- 
sion of general knowledge ; that they strewed about them a 
vast number of fruitful germs of development; that they 
called out investigations in the theory of knowledge, in logic 
and in language; that they laid the basis for the methodical 
treatment of many branches of human knowledge, and that 
they partly originated and partly assisted the wonderful in- 
tellectual activity which characterized Athens at that time. 
Their greatest merit is their service in the department of Jan- 
guage. They may even be said to have created and formed 
Attic prose. They are the first who made style as such a 
separate object of attention and study, and who instituted 
rigid investigations respecting rhythm and the art of rhetorical 
expression. With them Athenian eloquence, which they first 
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incited, begins. Antiphon as well as Isocrates—the latter 
the founder of the most flourishing school of Greek rhetoric — 
are offshoots of the Sophistic philosophy. In all this there 
is ground enough for regarding this whole phenomenon as 
something more than a symptom of decay. 

5. InpivipuaLt Sopuists.—The first, who is said to have 
been called, in the received sense, Sophist, is Protagoras of 
Abdera, who flourished about 440 B.c. He taught—and was 
the first who demanded payment for his services—in Sicily 
and in Athens, but was driven out of the latter place as a 
reviler of the gods, and his book concerning the gods was 
burnt by the herald in the public market-place. It began 
with these words: ‘* I can know nothing concerning the gods, 
whether they exist or not; for we are prevented from gaining 
such knowedge not only by the obscurity of the thing itself, 
but by the brevity of human life.” In another writing he 
develops his doctrine of knowledge or nescience. Starting 
from the Heraclitic position that every thing is in a constant 
flow, and applying this preéminently to the thinking subject, 
he taught that man is the measure of all things, of being that 
it may be, and of not-being that it may not be, 7.e., that is 
true for the perceiving subject which he, in the constant move- 
ment of things and of himself, at each moment perceives and 
is sensible of — and that hence he has theoretically no other 
relation to the external world than sensuous intuition, and 
practically no other than sensuous desire. But, since per- 
ceptions and sensations are as diverse as the subjects them- 
selves which experience them, and are in the highest degree 
variable at different times in the very same subject, there fol- 
lows the farther result that nothing has objective validity and 
determination, that contradictory affirmations in reference to 
the same object must be received as alike true, and that error 
and contradiction cannot exist. This principle, that nothing 
exists per se, but that every thing is mere subjective concep- 
tion, opinion, and arbitrariness, was applied, by the Sophists, 
especially to law and ethics. Nothing, they said, is by 
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nature (dvce) good or bad, but merely through positive statute 
and agreement (véum). Hence we can decree to be law, and 
recognize as law whatever we please — whatever the interest 
of the moment induces, and we have the skill and power to 
maintain. Protagoras does not seem to have made any efforts 
to give these propositions a practical and logical application, 
since, according to the testimony of the ancients, a personal 
character worthy of esteem cannot be denied him; and even 
Plato, in the dialogue which bears his name, goes no farther 
than to object to his complete obscurity respecting the nature 
of morality, while, in his Gorgias and Philebus, he charges 
the later Sophists with affirming the principles of immorality 
and moral baseness. 

Next to Protagoras, the most famous Sophist was Gorgias. 
During the Peloponnesian war (427 B.c.), he came from 
Leontini to Athens in order to gain assistance for his native 
city against the encroachments of Syracuse. After the suc- 
cessful accomplishment of his errand he still abode for some 
time in Athens, but resided the latter part of his life in Thes- 
saly, where he died about the same time with Socrates. The 
pompous ostentation of his external appearance is often ridi- 
culed by Plato, and his discourses display the same character, 
attempting, through poetical ornament, and florid metaphors, 
and uncommon forms of expression, and a mass of hitherto 
unheard-of figures of speech, to dazzle and delude the mind. 
As a philosopher he adhered to the Eleatics, especially to 
Zeno, and attempted to prove, upon the basis of their dialetic 
schematism, that, in general, nothing exists, or if something 
does exist, it is incognizable, or if cognizable, it is not com- 
municable. Hence his writing bore characteristically enough 
the title, ‘*.Concerning the Non-Existent or Nature.” The 
proof of the first proposition — namely, that nothing exists, 
because that which is supposed to exist can, in reality, be 
neither an existent nor a non-existent, since existence pre- 
supposes one of two equally unthinkable alternatives, origi- 
nation and non-origination— rests primarily upon the as- 
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sumption that all existence is spatial (local and corporeal), 
and is therefore the ultimate self-contradictory result, the 
self-destruction of the preceding physical philosophy. 

The later Sophists with reckless daring carried their con- 
clusions far beyond Gorgias and Protagoras. They were for 
the most part free thinkers, who pulled to the ground the 
national religion, laws, and customs. Among these should 
be named, prominently, the tyrant Critias, Polas, and Thrasy- 
machus. The two latter openly taught the right of the 
stronger as the law of nature, the unbridled satisfaction of 
desire as the natural right of the stronger, and the institution 
of restraining laws as a crafty invention of the weaker; and 
Critias, the most talented but the most abandoned of the 
thirty tyrants, wrote a poem, in which he represented the 
faith in the gods as an invention of crafty statesmen. Hippias 
of Elis, a man of great: knowledge, bore an honorable char- 
acter, although he did not fall behind the rest in bombast and 
boasting; but before all was Prodicus, in reference to whom 
it became a proverb to say, ‘* wiser than Prodicus,” and 
of whom Plato himself and even Aristophanes never spoke 
without veneration. Especially famous among the ancients 
were his parenetical (hortatory) lectures concerning the choice 
of a mode of life (Hercules at the parting of the ways, 
adopted by Socrates in Xenophon’s Memorabilia, II. 1), con- 
cerning external good and its use, concerning life and death, 
ete., discourses in which he manifests a refined moral feeling, 
and acute observation of life, although through the want of a 
higher ethical and scientific principle, he must be placed below 
Socrates, whose forerunner he has been called. The later 
‘generations of Sophists, as they are shown in the Euthydemus 
of Plato, sink to a common level of buffoonery gnd disgrace- 
ful strife for gain, and comprise their whole dialectic art in 
certain formule for constructing sophistical arguments. 

6. TRANSITION TO SOCRATES AND CHARACTER OF THE FOL- 
LOWING Periop.—That which is true in the Sophistic phi- 
losophy is the truth of subjectivity, of self-consciousness, 7.¢., 
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the demand that every thing which I am to admit must be 
’ shown as rational before my own consciousness ; that which 
is false in it is its apprehension of this subjectivity as mere 
finite, empirical, egoistic subjectivity, z.e., the demand that 
my accidental will and opinion should determine what. is 
rational; its truth is that it established the principle of free- 
dom, of subjective conviction ; its untruth is that it made the 
accidental will and opinion of the individual supreme. To 
carry out now the principle of freedom and self-consciousness 
to its truth, to gain a true world of objective thought with 
a real and distinct content, by the same means of reflection 
which the Sophists had only used to destroy it, to establish 
objective will, rational thought, the absolute or ideal in the 
place of empirical subjectivity, was the problem which Socrates 
took up and solved. To substitute for empirical subjectivity 
absolute or ideal subjectivity as the first principle, is to affirm 
that the true measure of all things is not my (7.e., the indi- 
vidual person’s) opinion, fancy, and will; that what is true, 
right, and good, does not depend upon my caprice and arbi- 
trary determination, or upon that of any other empirical sub- 
ject; but that although it is my thinking, it is yet my thinking, 
the rational within me, which has to decide upon all these 
points. But my thought, my reason, is not something spe- 
cially belonging to me, but something common to every 
rational being, something universal, and in so far as Iam a 
rational and thinking being, is my subjectivity a universal 
one. But every thinking individual has the consciousness 
that what he holds as right, as duty, as good or evil, does 
not appear as such to him alone but to every rational being, 
and that consequently his thought has the character of univer- 
sality, of universal validity, in a word — of objectivity. This 
then in opposition to the Sophistic philosophy is the stand- 
point of Socrates, and therefore with him the philosophy of 
objective thought begins. What Socrates could do in oppo- 
sition to the Sophists was to attain by reflection the very same 
results which had previously rested upon mere unreflecting 
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faith or obedience, and to show that the philosopher guided 
by his free consciousness and his own convictions, would learn 
to form the same judgments and take the same course as that 
to which life and custom had already and unconsciously in- 
duced the ordinary man. ‘The position, that while the indi- 
vidual is the measure of all things, he is so only by virtue 
of his universality, his capacity for thought, his reason, is the 
fundamental thought of the Socratic philosophy, which is, by 
virtue of this thought, the positive complement of the So- 
phistic principle. 

With Socrates begins the second period of Greek philoso- 
phy. This period contains three philosophical systems, whose 
authors, standing to each other in the personal relation of 
teacher and pupil, represent three successive generations, — 
Socrates, PLato, ARISTOTLE. 


S.C TLON, XE. 
SOCRATES. 


1. His Persona Cnaractrer. — The new philosophical 
principle which Socrates introduced is to be found in his per- 
sonal character. His philosophy is his mode of action as an 
individual; his life and doctrine cannot be separated. His 
biography, therefore, forms the only complete representation 
of his philosophy ; and what the narrative of Xenophon pre- 
sents us as the definite doctrine of Socrates, is consequently 
nothing but an abstract of his inward character, as it found 
expression from time to time in his conversation. Plato yet 
more regarded his master as such an archetypal personality, 
and a luminous exhibition of the historical Socrates is the 
special object of his later and maturer dialogues, and of these 
again, the Symposium is a most brilliant apotheosis of the 
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Eros incarnated in the person of Socrates, of the philosophi- 
cal impulse transformed into character. 

Socrates was born in the year 469 B.c., the son of Sophro- 
niscus, a sculptor, and Phenarete, a midwife. In his youth 
he was trained by his father to follow his own profession, and 
in this he is said not to have been without skill. Three 
draped figures of the Graces, called the work of Socrates, 
were seen by Pausanias, upon the Akropolis. Little farther 
is known of his education. He may have profited by the 
instruction of Prodicus and the musician, Damon, but he 
stood in no personal connection with the philosophers proper, 
who flourished before, or cotemporaneously with him. He 
became what he was by himself alone, and just for this reason 
does he form an era in ancient philosophy. Though the 
ancients call him a scholar of Anaxagoras, or of the natural 
philosopher, Archelaus, the first is demonstrably false, and 
the second, to say the least, is altogether improbable. He 
never sought other means of culture than those afforded by 
his native city. With the exception of one journey to a 
public festival, and the military campaigns which led him as 
far as Potidsea, Delion, and Amphipolis, he never left Athens. 

The period when Socrates first began to devote himself to 
the education of youth, can be determined only approximately 
from the time of the first representation of the Clouds of 
Aristophanes, which.was in the year 423. The date of the 
Delphic oracle, which pronounced him the wisest of men, is 
not known. But in the traditions of his followers, he is 
almost uniformly represented as an old, or as a gray-headed 
man. His mode of instruction, wholly different from the 
pedantry and boastful ostentation of the Sophists, was alto- 
gether unconstrained, conversational, popular, starting from 
objects lying nearest at hand and most insignificant, and 
deriving the necessary illustrations and proofs from the most 
common matters of every-day life ; in fact, he was reproached 
by his cotemporaries for speaking ever only of drudges, 
smiths, cobblers, and tanners. So we find him at the market, 
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in the gymnasia, in the workshops, busy early and late, talk- 
ing with youth, with young men, and with old men, on the 
proper aim and business of life, convincing them of their 
ignorance, and awakening in them the slumbering desires 
after knowledge. In every human effort, whether directec 
to the interests of the commonwealth, or to the private indi- 
vidual and the gains of trade, to science or to art, this master 
of helps to spiritual births could find fit points of contact for 
the awakening of a true self-knowledge, and a moral and 
religious consciousness. However often his attempts failed, 
or were rejected with bitter scorn, or requited with hatred and 
unthankfulness, yet, led on by the clear conviction that a real 
improvement in the condition of the state could come only 
from a proper education of its youth, he remained to the last 
true to his chosen vocation. Purely Greek in these relations 
to the rising generation, he designated himself, by preference, 
as the most ardent lover; Greek too in this, that with him, in 
comparison with these free relations of friendship, his own 
domestic life fell quite into the background. He nowhere 
shows much regard for his wife and children; the notorious, 
though altogether too much exaggerated ill-nature of Xan- 
tippe, leads us to suspect, however, that his domestic rela- 
tions were not the most happy. 

As a man, as a practical sage, Socrates is pictured in the 
_ brightest colors by all narrators. ‘‘ He was,” says Xeno- 
phon, ‘‘so pious, that he did nothing without the advice of 
the gods; so just, that he never injured any one even in the 
least ; so completely master of himself, that he never chose 
the agreeable instead of the good; so discerning, that he 
never failed in distinguishing the better from the worse ;” 
in short, he was ‘‘ just the best and happiest man possible.” 
(Xen. Mem. I. 1,11; IV. 8, 11.) Still that which lends 
to his person such a peculiar charm, is the happy blending 
and harmonious connection of all its characteristic traits, the 
perfection of a universal and thoroughly original nature. In 
all this universality of his genius, in this force of character, 
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by which he combined the most contradictory and incongruous 
elements into a harmonious whole, in this lofty elevation 
above every human weakness,—in a word, as a_ perfect 
model, he is most strikingly depicted in the brilliant eulogy 
of Alcibiades, in the Symposium of Plato. In the scantier 
representation of Xenophon, also, we find everywhere a 
classic form, a man possessed of the finest social culture, full 
of Athenian politeness, infinitely removed from every thing 
like gloomy asceticism, a man as valiant upon the field of 
battle as in the festive hall, conducting himself with the most 
unconstrained freedom, and yet with entire sobriety and self- 
control, a perfect picture of the happiest Athenian time, with- 
out the acerbity, the one-sidedness, and contracted reserve 
of the later moralists, an ideal representation of the genuinely 
human virtues. A very characteristic peculiarity is the 
‘¢ demonism ” which he professed. He believed that an inner 
divine voice was constantly forewarning him of the fortunes 
and results of human actions, and guiding and directing his 
practical conduct. It was the fine, profound, presaging tact 
and instinct of a pure soul, which looked clearly into life and 
perceived involuntarily what was right and judicious even in 
the most peculiar emergencies, which expressed itself in these 
admonitions ; and nothing could be more perverse than the 
attempts of his accusers to construe this ‘‘demonism” as a 
denial of the popular gods, and an attempt to introduce new 
deities. It was indeed true that with Socrates this oracle 
of inward foreboding supplanted the traditional methods of 
divination and augury; it was an advance toward an inward 
self-direction which was altogether foreign to the older Greek 
civilization. This advance was, however, involuntary. Soc- 
rates himself retained the ancient form of belief in a tran- 
scendent revelation ; he never opposed the prevalent popular 
conceptions, but was for the most part in complete accord 
with the popular religion, although, indeed, this latter as- 
sumed with him the philosophical form of a faith in the 
existence, in the universe, of a supreme, all-directing intelli- 
gence. 5 
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2. SocRATES AND ARISTOPHANES.—Socrates seems early 
to have attained universal celebrity through the peculiarities 
attaching to his person and character. Nature had furnished 
him with a remarkable exterior. His crooked, turned-up 
nose, his projecting eye, his bald pate, his corpulent body, 
gave his form a striking similarity to the Silenic, a compari- 
son which is carried out in Xenophon’s Feast, in sprightly 
jest, and in Plato’s Symposium, with as much ingenuity as 
profoundness. To this was added his miserable dress, his 
going barefoot, his posture, his habit of standing still and 
rolling his eyes. After all this, one will hardly be surprised 
that the Athenian comedy took advantage of such a remark- 
able character. But there was another and peculiar motive 
which influenced Aristophanes. He was a most ardent ad- 
mirer of the good old times, an enthusiastic eulogist of the 
manners and the constitution, under which the fathers had 
been reared. As it was his great object to awaken anew in 
his people and to stimulate a longing after those good old 
times, his passionate hatred broke out against all modern 
efforts in politics, art, and philosophy, of that increasing 
sham-wisdom, which went hand in hand with a degenerating 
democracy. Hence comes his bitter railing at Cleon, the 
Demagogue (in the Anights), at Euripides, the sentimental 
play-writer (in the Frogs) and at Socrates, the Sophist (in 
the Clouds). The latter, as the representative of a subtle, 
destructive philosophy, must have appeared to him just as 
corrupt and pernicious, as the party of progress in politics, 
who trampled without conscience upon every thing which had 
come down from the past. It is, therefore, the main object 
of the Clouds to expose Socrates to public contempt, as the 
representative of the Sophistic philosophy, a mere semblance 
of wisdom, at once vain, profitless, corrupting in its influence 
upon the youth, and undermining all true discipline and mo- 
rality. Seen in this light, and from a moral standpoint, the 
motives of Aristophanes may find some excuse, but they can- 
not be justified; and his representation of Socrates, into 
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whose character all the characteristic features of the Sophistic 
philosophy are interwoven, even the most contemptible and. 
hateful, yet so that the most unmistakable likeness is still 
apparent, cannot be admitted on the ground that Socrates . 
did really have the greatest formal resemblance to the So- 
phists. The Clouds can only be designated as a culpable 
misunderstanding, and as an act of gross injustice brought 
about by blinded passion; and Hegel, when he attempts to 
defend the conduct of Aristophanes, forgets, that, while the 
comic writer may caricature, he must do it without having 
recourse to public calumniation. In fact all the political and 
social tendencies of Aristophanes rest on a gross misunder- 
standing of historical development. The good old times, as 
he fancies them, are a fiction. It lies just as little in the 
realm of possibility, that a morality without reflection, and a 
homely ingenuousness, such as mark a nation’s childhood, 
should be forced upon a time in which reflection has utterly 
eaten out all immediateness and unconscious moral sim- 
plicity, as that a grown up man should become a child again 
in the natural way. Aristophanes himself attests the impos- 
sibility of such a return, when in a fit of humor, with cynic 
raillery, he gives up all divine and human authority to ridi- 
cule, and thereby, however commendable may have been the 
patriotic motive prompting him to this comic extravagance, 
demonstrates, that he himself no longer stands upon the basis 
of the old morality, that he too is the son of his time. 

3. THe CoNDEMNATION OF Socrates. —To this same con- 
founding of his efforts with those of the Sophists, and the 
same tendency to restore by violent means the old discipline 
and morality, Socrates, twenty-four years later, fell a victim. 
After he had lived and labored at Athens for many years in 
his usual manner, after the storms of the Peloponnesian war 
and the despotism of the thirty tyrants had passed away, and 
democracy had been restored, in his seventieth year he was 
brought to trial and accused of denying the gods of the state, 
of introducing new deities, and also of corrupting the youth. 
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His accusers were Melitus, a young poet, Anytus, a dema- 
gogue, and Lycon, an orator, men in every respect insignifi- 
cant, and acting, as it seems, without motives of personal 
enmity. The trial resulted in his condemnation. After a 
fortunate accident had enabled him to spend thirty days more 
with his disciples in his confinement, scorning to escape from 
his prison, he drank the poisoned cup in the year 399 B.c. 

The first motive to his accusation, as already remarked, 
was his identification with the Sophists, the actual belief that 
his doctrines and activity were marked with the same char- 
acter of hostility to the interests of the state, as those of the 
Sophists, which had already occasioned so much mischief. 
The three points in the accusation, though evidently resting 
on a misunderstanding, alike indicate this ; they are precisely 
those by which Aristophanes had sought to characterize the 
Sophist in the person of Socrates. This ‘‘ corruption of the 
youth,” this bringing in of new customs, and a new mode of 
culture and education generally, was precisely the charge 
which was brought against the Sophists ; moreover, in Plato’s 
Meno, Anytus, one of the three accusers, is introduced as the 
bitter enemy of the Sophists and of their manner of instruc- 
tion. So too in respect to the denial of the national gods: be- 
fore this, Protagoras, accused of denying the gods, had been 
obliged to flee from Athens. Even five years after the death 
of Socrates, Xenophon, who was not present at the trial, felt 
himself called upon to write his Memorabilia in defence of his 
teacher, so wide-spread and deep-rooted was the prejudice 
against him. 

Beside this there was also a second, probably a more de- 
cisive reason,—a political one. Socrates was no aristocrat, 
but his character was too firm to permit him to accommodate 
himself to the caprices of the sovereign mob, and he was too 
deeply convinced of the necessity of a lawful and intelligent 
management of state affairs to be on friendly terms with the 
Athenian democracy, as it was then constituted. Moreover 
his whole mode of life must have appeared to them to be that 
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of a bad citizen. He had never concerned himself in the 
affairs of the state, had never but once sustained an official 
character, and then, as chief of the Prytanes, had disagreed 
with the will of the people and the rulers. (Plat. Apol. Sect. 
32; Xen. Mem. 1.1,18.) In his seventieth year, he mounted 
the orator’s stand for the first time in his life, on the occasion 
of his own accusation. We must also take into account the 
fact that he would have allowed only men of wisdom and 
penetration to possess power in the state, and found fault 
with the Athenian democracy upon every occasion, especially 
with the democratic institution of choice by lot; that he de- 
cidedly preferred the Spartan state to the Athenian ; and that 
he excited the distrust of the democrats by his confidential 
relations with the former leaders of the oligarchic party. 
(Xen. Mem. I. 2, 9, sq.) Among others who were of the 
oligarchic interest, and friendly to the Spartans, Critias in 
particular, one of the thirty tyrants, had been his pupil, as 
also Alcibiades—two men who had been the cause of much 
evil to the Athenian people. If now we accept the uniform 
tradition, that two of his accusers were men of fair standing 
in the democratic party, and farther, that his judges were men 
who had fled before the thirty tyrants, and later had over- 
thrown the power of the oligarchy, we find it much more easy 
to understand how they, in the case before them, should have 
supposed they were acting wholly in the interest of the demo- 
cratic party, when they pronounced condemnation upon the 
accused, especially as enough to all appearance could be 
brought against him. The hurried trial presents nothing 
very remarkable, in a generation which had grown up during 
the Peloponnesian war, and in a people that adopted and 
repented of their passionate resolves with equal haste. Yea, 
more, if we consider that Socrates scorned to have recourse 
to the usual means and forms adopted by those accused of 
capital crime, and to gain the sympathy of the people by 
lamentations, or their favor by flattery, that he in proud con- 
sciousness of his innocence defied his judges, it becomes 
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rather a matter of wonder, that his condemnation was carried 
by a majority of only three to six votes. And even now he 
might have escaped the sentence to death, had he been willing 
to bow to the will of the sovereign people for the sake of a 
commutation of his punishment. But as he scorned to set a 
value upon himself, by proposing another punishment, a fine, 
for example, instead of the one moved by his accuser, because 
this would be the same as to acknowledge himself guilty, his 
disdain could not fail to exasperate the easily excited Athe- 
nians, and no farther explanation is needed to show why 
eighty of his judges who had before voted for his acquittal, 
now voted for his death. Such was the most lamentable re- 
sult—a result, afterwards most deeply regretted by the Athe- 
nians themselves —of an accusation, which at the outset was 
probably only intended to humble the aristocratic philosopher, 
and to force him to an acknowledgment of the power and the 
majesty of the people. 

Hegel’s view of the fate of Socrates, that it was the result 
of the collision of equally just powers—the Tragedy of Athens 
as he calls it—and that guilt and innocence were shared alike 
on both sides, cannot be maintained on historical grounds, 
since Socrates can neither be regarded exclusively as the 
representative of the modern spirit, the principle of freedom, 
subjectivity, internality ; nor his judges, as the representa- 
tives of the old Athenian unreflecting morality. The first is 
impossible, since Socrates, even though his principle was at 
variance with the old Greek morality, rested nevertheless so 
far on the basis of tradition, that the accusations brought 
against him in this respect were false and groundless ; and 
the last is equally impossible, since at that time, after the 
close of the Peloponnesian war, the old morality and piety 
had long been wanting to the mass of the people, and given 
place to the modern culture; and the whole process against 
Socrates must be regarded rather as an attempt to restore by 
violence, in connection with the old constitution, the old de- 
funct morality and modes of thought. The fault is not there- 
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fore the same on both sides, and it must be held, that Socra- 
tes fell a victim to a misunderstanding, and to an unjustifiable 
reaction of public sentiment. 

4. Tue Sources OF THE Socratic, ParLosopuy. — Well 
known is the old controversy, whether the picture of Socrates 
drawn by Xenophon or that drawn by Plato, is the more com- 
plete and true to history, and which of the two is to be consid- 
ered the more reliable source for obtaining a knowledge of his 
philosophy. This question is being decided more and more 
in favor of Xenophon. Great pains have been taken in 
former as in later times, to bring Xenophon’s Memorabilia 
into disrepute, as a shallow and insufficient source, because 
their plain, and any thing but speculative contents, seemed 
to furnish no satisfactory ground for such a revolution in the 
world of mind as is attributed to Socrates, or for the splendor 
which invests his name in history, or for the character which 
Plato assigns him; because again the Memorabilia of Xeno- 
phon have especially an apoiogetic aim, and their defence 
does not relate so much to the philosopher as to the man ; 
and finally, because they have been supposed to have the 
appearance of carrying the philosophical over into the un- 
philosophical style of the common understanding. <A dis- 
tinction has therefore been made between an exoteric and an 
esoteric Socrates, obtaining the first from Xenophon, the 
latter from Plato. But the preference of Plato to Xenophon 
has in the first place no historical justification, since Xeno- 
phon appears as a proper historian and claims historical 
credibility, while Plato on the other hand never professes to 
be an historical narrator, save in a few passages, and by no 
means intends to have all the rest which he puts in the mouth 
of Socrates understood as his authentic expressions and dis- 
course. There is, therefore, no historical reason for prefer- 
ring the representation of Socrates which is given by Plato. 
In the second place, the under-valuation of Xenophon rests, 
for the most part, on the false notion, that Socrates had a 
proper philosophy, 7.e., a speculative system, and on an un- 
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historical mistaking of the limits by which the philosophical 
character of Socrates was conditioned and restricted. There 
was no proper Socratic doctrine, but a Socratic life; and, 
just on this ground, are the different philosophical tendencies 
of his disciples to be explained. 

5. GENERAL CHARACTER OF THE Socratic PHILosopuy. — 
The philosophizing of Socrates was limited and defined by his 
opposition, partly to the preceding, and partly to the Sophis- 
tic philosophy. 

Philosophy before the time of Socrates had been essentially 
an investigation of nature. But in Socrates, the human mind, 
for the first time, turned itself in upon itself, upon its own 
being, and that too in the most immediate manner, by con- 
ceiving itself as active, moral spirit. The positive philoso- 
phizing of Socrates is exclusively of an ethical character, 
exclusively an inquiry into the nature of virtue, so exclu- 
sively, and so one-sidedly, that, as is wont to be the case 
upon the appearance of a new principle, it even expressed a 
contempt for the strivings of the entire previous period, with 
its natural philosophy, and its mathematics. Subordinating 
every thing to the standpoint of direct moral advancement, 
Socrates was so far from finding any object in ‘+ irrational ” 
nature worthy of study, that he rather, in a kind of general 
teleological manner, conceived it simply in the light of an 
external means for the attainment of external ends ; he would 
not even go out to walk, as he says in the Pheedrus of Plato, 
since one can learn nothing from trees and districts of coun- 
try. Self-knowledge, the Delphic yv@6 cavrév appeared to 
him the only object worthy of man, the starting-point of all 
philosophy. Knowledge of every other kind, he pronounced 
so insignificant and worthless, that he was wont to boast of 
his ignorance, and to declare that he excelled other men in 
wisdom only in this, that he was conscious of his own igno- 
PAHCO. (Plat, Ap. 9. clas) 

The other side of the Socratic philosophizing, is its oppo- 
sition to the philosophy of the time. His object, as is well 
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understood, could have been only this, to place himself upon 
the same position as that occupied by the philosophy of the 
Sophists, and overcome it on its own ground, and by its own 
principles. That Socrates shared the general position of the 
Sophists has been remarked above. Many of his assertions, 
particularly these propositions, that no man knowingly does 
wrong, and that if a man were knowingly to lie, or to do 
some other wrong act, still he would be better than he who 
should do the same unconsciously, at first sight bear a purely 
Sophistic stamp. The great fundamental thought of the So- 
phistic philosophy, that every moral act must be a conscious 
act, was also his. But while the Sophists made it their ob- 
ject, through subjective reflection to confuse and to break up 
all stable convictions, to make all objective standards impos- 
sible, Socrates had recognized thinking as the activity of the 
universal, and free objective thought as the measure of all 
things ; and, therefore, instead of referring moral duties, and 
all moral action to the fancy and caprice of the individual, 
had rather reduced all morality to accurate knowledge, to the 
essence of spirit. It was this idea of knowledge that led him 
to seek, by the process of thought, to gain an intelligible 
objective ground, something real, abiding, absolute, inde- 
pendent of the arbitrary volitions of the subject, and to hold 
fast to unconditioned moral laws. Hegel expresses the same 
‘opinion, when he says that Socrates put morality from ethical 
grounds, in the place of the morality of custom and habit. 
Hegel distinguishes morality, as conscious right conduct, 
resting on reflection and moral principles, from the morality 
of unsophisticated, half-unconscious virtue, which rests on 
compliance with prevailing custom. The logical presupposi- 
tion of this ethical striving of Socrates, was the establishment 
of conceptions, the method of their formation. To search 
out the **‘ what” of every thing says Xenophon (Mem. IV. 6, 
1) was the uninterrupted labor of Socrates; and Aristotle 
says expressly that a twofold merit must be ascribed to him, 
viz., the method of induction and strictly logical definitions, 
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—the two elements which constitute the basis of science. 
How these two elements stand connected with the principle 
of Socrates we shall at once see. 

6. THe Socratic Metrnop.— We must not regard the So. 
cratic method in the light of modern conceptions of method, 
i.e., as something of which in its abstract clearness he was 
distinctly conscious ; but it rather owed its origin immediately 
to the manner of his philosophizing, which was not designed 
for the communication of a system but for the education of 
the subject in philosophical thinking and life. It is only the 
subjective technique of his educational procedure, the pecu- 
liar manner of his actual philosophical life. 

The Socratic method has two sides, a negative and a pos- 
itive. The negative side is the well-known Socratic irony. 
The philosopher takes the attitude of ignorance, and would 
apparently let himself be instructed by those with whom he 
converses, but through the questions which he puts, the un- 
expected consequences which he deduces, and the contradic- 
tions in which he involves the opposite party, he soon leads 
them to see that their supposed knowledge is only a source 
of confusion and contradiction. In the embarrassment in 
which they now find themselves placed, and seeing that they 
do not know what they supposed, this supposed knowledge 
completes its own destruction, and the individual who had 
pretended to wisdom learns to distrust his previous opinions 
and firmly held notions. ‘* What we knew, has contradicted 
itself,” is the refrain of the most of these conversations. 

The result of this side of the Socratic method was only to 
lead the subject to know that he knew nothing, and a great 
part of the dialogues of Xenophon and Plato go no farther 
than to represent ostensibly this negative result. But there 
is yet another element in his method in which this irony loses 
its negative character. 

The positive side of the Socratic method is the so-called 
obstetrics or art of intellectual midwifery. Socrates com- 
pares himself with his mother Pheenarete, a midwife, because 
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his office was rather to help others bring forth thoughts 
than to produce them himself, and because he took upon 
himself to distinguish the birth of an empty thought from one 
rich in content. (Plato Theatetus, p. 149.) Through this 
art of midwifery the philosopher, by his assiduous question- 
ing, by his interrogatory dissection of the notions of him with 
whom he might be conversing, knew how to elicit from him 
a thought of which he had previously been unconscious, and 
how to help him to the birth of a new thought. <A chief 
means in this operation was the method of induction, or the 
reduction of particulars to general conceptions. The phi- 
losopher, thus, starting from some individual, concrete case, 
and seizing hold of the most common notions concerning it, 
and finding illustrations in the most ordinary and trivial 
occurrences, knew how to remove by his comparisons that 
which was individual, and by thus separating the accidental 
and contingent from the essential, could bring to conscious- 
ness a universal truth and a universal characteristic, —in 
other words, could form conceptions. In order, e.g., to find 
the conception of justice or valor, he would start from indi- 
vidual examples of them, and from these deduce the general 
nature or conception of these virtues. From this we see that 
the aim of the Socratic induction was to gain logical defini- 
tions. I define a conception when I develop what it is, its 
essence, its content. I define the conception of justice when 
I determine the common property and logical unity of all its 
different modes of manifestation. Socrates sought to go no 
farther than this.’ ‘‘ To inquire into the essence of virtue,” 
says an Aristotelian writing (Hud. Eth. I. 5), ‘‘ Socrates re- 
garded as the problem of philosophy, and hence, since with 
him all virtue is knowledge, he sought to determine in respect 
of justice or valor what they might really be, 7.e., he inves- 
tigated their essence or conception.” From this it is very 
easy to see how his method of definitions or of forming con- 
ceptions was connected with his practical strivings. He went 
back to the conception of each individual virtue, e.g., justice, 
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only because he was convinced that the knowledge of this 
conception, the knowledge of it for every individual case, was 
the surest guide for every moral relation. Every moral act, 
he believed, should be a conscious, intelligent act. 

On this account we might characterize the Socratic method 
as the art by which from a certain sum of given homogeneous 
and individual phenomena, their logical unity, the universal 
principle which lies at their base, may be inductively found. 
This method presupposes the recognition of the fact that the 
essence of the objects can be comprehended in thought, that 
the conception of a thing is its true being. Hence we see 
that the Platonic doctrine of ideas is only the objectifying of 
this method which in Socrates appears to be only a subjective 
dexterity. The Platonic ideas are the universal conceptions 
of Socrates posited as real individual existences. Hence 
Aristotle (Metaph. XIII. 4) most fittingly characterizes the 
relation between the Socratic method and the Platonic doc- 
trine of ideas with the words, ‘* Socrates did not posit uni- 
versal conceptions as separate, individual substances, while 
Plato does this, and names them ideas.” 

7. Tue Socratic Doctrine or VirtuE.—The only posi- 
tive doctrinal statement which has been transmitted to us 
from Socrates is, that virtue is knowledge, wisdom, insight ; 
7.e., virtue is no mere inborn or mechanically acquired power 
or ability, but a virtuous act is one which proceeds from a 
clearly conscious perception of those things to which it re- 
lates, that is, of the end, means, and limitations by which 
it is conditioned. Action without perception and judgment 
is contradictory and self-destructive ; action with perception 
and judgment is sure to realize its aim. Good and evil are 
therefore determined by the presence or absence of insight ; 
men act wrongly only because they form erroneous judgments. 
Hence no one is willingly wicked ; the wicked are what they 
are in direct opposition to their own inclinations. Moreover 
he who does wrong knowingly is better than he who does so 
unconsciously, because in the latter case, in the absence of 
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true knowledge, virtue must be altogether wanting, while in 
the former case (if indeed such a case were possible) virtue 
would suffer only temporary injury. Socrates would not 
admit that any one can know the good and not do it. He 
regarded the good, not, like the Sophists, as an arbitrary law, 
but as that upon which the welfare of individuals as well as 
of the human race unconditionally depends, since virtuous 
action is the only intelligent action; hence it seemed to him 
a logical contradiction that mankind, who seek above all 
things their own advantage, should at the same time know- 
ingly reject it. Virtuous action seemed to him to follow from 
the cognition of the good as necessarily as a logical conclu- 
sion from its premises. 

The proposition that virtue is knowledge, has for its logical 
consequence the unity and identity of all virtues, in so far as 
the intellectual insight which determines the rightness of an 
act is in all cases one and the same, without reference to the 
particular objects upon which it may be directed ; and for its 
practical consequence the teachableness of virtue, whereby it 
becomes something universally human, something which every 
one can acquire through instruction and practice. With these 
three propositions, in which every thing is embraced which 
we can properly term the Socratic philosophy, Socrates has 
laid the first foundation stone for a scientific treatment of 
ethics, a treatment which must be dated from him. But he 
laid only the foundation, for on the one hand he neither 
attempted a detailed development of his principles, nor the 
establishment of a concrete doctrine of ethics, but only, after 
the ancient manner, referred to the laws of states and the 
unwritten laws of general usage; and on the other, he not 
seldom availed himself of utilitarian motives to establish 
his ethical propositions, in other words he referred to the 
external advantages and useful consequences of virtue, —a 
method in which the absence of a strict scientific treatment 
is strongly felt. Although in his opinion virtue is obligatory 
from the fact that man as a rational, intelligent being must 
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in all cases act designedly, that is, with rational insight, if 
he wishes to avoid self-degradation, still he stood completely 
_on the level of his age in that he conceived virtue to be at 
the same time the way toward the realization of well-being, 
happiness, contentment, power, and honor, as definite aims. 
These he took just as they are given in experience, without 
reducing them to a higher collective aim. He demanded one 
and the same virtue in all spheres of action, yet he allowed 
these spheres themselves to retain that empirical contingency 
which characterizes them in the consciousness and thoughts 
of those who are immersed in the common, practical interests 
of life. In his own character, no doubt, he exhibited that 
elevation above sensuous appetites and affections, that free- 
dom from desire, which brings man nearest to God, a spirit- 
ual peace which could never be disturbed, a free consciousness 
of unimpaired strength, and manifold intellectual capacities, 
as constituting the highest felicity, and thus directly identified 
the conceptions of virtue and happiness. But he expressed 
this not as a universal but as an individual principle. He 
himself retained too much of the old view of things to be 
willing to deny the validity of concrete aims, and sacrifice 
them to his personal ideal of happiness. 
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1. THEIR RELATION TO THE Socratic PHiLosopuy. — Soc- 
rates’ death was the means of transforming his life into a 
universal or ideal type, which in various directions became 
the inspiring principle of philosophic progress. It is just 
this recognition of Socrates as an ideal type which constitutes 
the common characteristic of the immediately succeeding 
Socratic schools. That man ought to be guided by a uni- 
versal, absolutely true aim is a necessary deduction from the 
Socratic principle that it is a man’s duty to regulate and 
unify his action by means of conscious thought. But since 
for the solution of the problem, Wherein does this aim con- 
sist? there existed no completely developed Socratic doctrine, 
but only the tragically ended, many-sided Socratic life, every 
thing would necessarily be reduced to an individual estimate 
of Socrates’ personal character, which would of course be 
judged differently by different persons. Socrates had many 
disciples but no school. Of these idealizations or reflections 
of the Socratic character, three have obtained a conspicuous 
place in history, —that of Antisthenes or the Cynic, that of 
Aristippus or the Cyrenaic, and that of Euclid or the Mega- 
rian. These three estimates of Socrates, each of which indeed 
embodied a real element of the Socratic character, agree in 
positing as the true essence of this character disjoined and 
isolated elements, which in the master himself were combined 
in harmonious unity. They are, therefore, each of them one- 
sided and give a false picture of Socrates. For this, how- 
ever, they are not wholly responsible. The fact that Aris- 
tippus was obliged to turn back to Protagoras for a theory 
of cognition, and Euclid to the Eleatics for a metaphysic, 
shows clearly the undeveloped, unmethodical, subjective char- 
acter of Socrates’ philosophy. The errors and one-sidedness 
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of these philosophers exhibit, in fact, only the defects and 
weaknesses which adhered to the doctrines of their master. 

2. ANTISTHENES AND THE Cynics.—As a strictly literal 
adherent of the doctrine of Socrates, and zealously though 
grossly, and often with caricature imitating his method, An- 
tisthenes stands nearest his master. In early life a disciple 
of Gorgias, and himself a teacher of the Sophistic philosophy, 
he subsequently became an inseparable attendant of Socrates, 
after whose death he founded a school in the Cynosarges, 
whence his scholars and adherents took the name of Cynics, 
though according to others this name was derived from their 
mode of life. The doctrine of Antisthenes is only an abstract 
expression of the Socratic ideal of virtue. Like Socrates he 
considered a virtuous life to be the chief aim of man, to be 
necessary to and alone sufficient for happiness: like Socrates 
also he asserted virtue to be insight or accurate knowledge, 
and therefore to be teachable and one; but the ideal of virtue 
as he had beheld it in the person of Socrates was realized, 
in his estimation, only in the absence of every desire (in his 
appearance he imitated a beggar with staff and scrip), and 
hence in the disregarding of all other intellectual interests ; 
virtue with him is only the avoidance of evil, 7.e., of those 
desires and lusts which fetter us to wants and enjoyments, — 
and therefore has no need of dialectical demonstrations, but 
only of Socratic vigor; the wise man, according to him, is 
self-sufficient, independent of every thing, indifferent to mar- 
riage, family, society, and politics (a feature not at all charac- 
teristic of antiquity) as also to wealth, honor, and enjoyment. 
In this ideal of Antisthenes, which is more negative than posi- 
tive, we miss entirely the genial humanity and the universal 
susceptibility of his master, and still more a cultivation of 
those fruitful dialectic elements which the Socratic philoso- 
phizing contained. With a more decided contempt for all 
knowledge, and a still greater scorn of all the customs of 
society, the later Cynicism became frequently a repulsive and 
shameful caricature of the Socratic spirit. This was espe- 
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cially the case with Diogenes of Sinope, the only one of his 
disciples whom Antisthenes suffered to remain with him. In 
their high estimation of virtue and philosophy these Cynics, 
who have been suitably styled the Capuchins of the Grecian 
world, preserved a trace of the original Socratic philosophy, 
but they sought virtue ‘‘in the shortest way,” in a life ac- 
cording to nature as they themselves expressed it, that is, in 
shutting out the outer world, in attaining a complete inde- 
pendence, and absence of every need, and in renouncing art 
and science as well as every definite aim. The wise man, 
they said, should be master of all his wants and desires, with- 
out weakness, free from the restraints of civil law and cus- 
tom,—co-equal with the gods. An easy life, said Diogenes, 
is assigned by the gods to that man who limits himself to his 
necessities, and this true philosophy may be attained by every 
one, through perseverance and the power of self-denial. Phi- 
losophy and philosophical interest there is none in this school 
of beggars. All that is related of Diogenes,are anecdotes 
and sarcasms. 

We see here how the ethics of the Cynic school lost itself 
in entirely negative statements, a consequence naturally re- 
sulting from the fact that the original Socratic conception of 
virtue lacked a concrete positive content, and was not syste- 
matically carried out. Cynicism is the negative side of the 
Socratic doctrine. 

3. ARISTIPPUS AND THE Cyrenatcs. — Aristippus of Cyrene, 
numbered till the death of Socrates among his adherents, is 
represented by Aristotle as a Sophist, and with propriety, 
since he received money for his instructions. He appears in 
Xenophon as a man devoted to pleasure. The adroitness 
with which he adapted himself to every circumstance, and 
the knowledge of human nature by which in every condition 
he knew how to provide means to satisfy his desire for good 
living and luxury, were notorious among the ancients. He 
kept himself aloof from the cares of government that he might 
not become dependent ; he spent most of his time abroad in 
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order to free himself from every restraint ; he made it his rule 
that circumstances should be dependent upon him, while he 
should be independent of them. Though such a man seems 
little worthy of the name of a Socratic, yet has he two points 
of contact with his master which should not be overlooked. 
Socrates had called virtue and happiness codrdinately the 
highest end of man, 7.e., he had maintained most strenuously 
the idea of moral action; but because he stated this in an 
undeveloped and abstract form, he was only able in concrete 
cases to establish the obligation of the moral law in a utili- 
tarian way, by appealing to the benefit resulting from the 
practice of virtue. This side of the Socratic principle Aris- 
tippus adopted for his own, affirming that pleasure is the 
ultimate end of life, and the highest good. Moreover, this 
pleasure, as Aristippus regards it, is not happiness as a con- 
dition embracing the whole life, but only immediate, particu- 
lar sensations of physical pleasure ; moreover to him all moral 
restrictions and duties are, in comparison with this pleas- 
ure, of no account; nothing which gives pleasure is wicked, 
shameful, or godless; what opposes it is mere opinion and 
prejudice (as with the Sophists). But in that Aristippus 
recommends knowledge, self-government, temperance, the 
power of subjugating individual desires, and general intellec- 
tual culture as means for acquiring and preserving enjoyment, 
he shows that the Socratic spirit was not yet wholly extin- 
guished within him, and that the name of pseudo-Socratic 
which Schleiermacher gives him, hardly belongs to him. 

The remaining philosophers of the Cyrenaic school, Theo- 
dorus, Hegesias, Anniceris, can be only briefly mentioned. 
The further development of this school consists in the more 
accurate definition of the pleasure to be aimed at, t.e., in 
answers to the questions whether it is a momentary state (a 
momentary sensation) or a permanent condition, and whether 
it is spiritual or physical, positive or negative (7.e., the mere 
absence of pain). Theodorus declared that enjoyment to be 
the highest which the mind receives from its insight, from its 
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capacity for rational, unprejudiced self-direction in all the 
relations of life. Hegesias found a pure life of pleasure unat- 
tainable, and therefore not to be sought after. Prevention 
of pain, and the exertion of every faculty, is, according to 
him, the aim of the sage, the only aim, indeed, which is left 
to man, life being so full of evils. And, lastly, Anniceris 
taught, that a complete withdrawal from family and social 
relations is impossible, but that the true aim is rather to draw 
from action as much pleasure as possible, and to take the 
occasional pain which accompanies our efforts for our friends 
and our country, as a part of the bargain; 7.e., he sought to 
adjust the doctrine of pleasure to those requirements and 
relations of life to which it stood in such irreconcilable oppo- 
sition. 

4. Evciip AND THE MercGartans.—The union of the dia- 
lectical and the ethical is a common characteristic of all the 
partial Socratic schools ; the difference consists only in this, 
that in one the ethical is made to do service to the dialectical, 
while, in another, the dialectical stands in subjection to the 
ethical. The former is especially true of the Megarian school, 
whose essential peculiarity was stated by the ancients them- 
selves to be a combination of the Socratic and Eleatic prin- 
ciples. The idea of the good is for ethics what the idea of 
being is for physics ; it was, therefore, only a Socratic trans- 
formation of the Eleatic doctrine when Euclid of Megara 
asserted that only that which exists, which is self-identical 
and one with itself is good (absolutely true), and that this 
good alone is ; while whatever is opposed to the good, what- 
ever is changeable, manifold, and divisible is merely appar- 
ent. This self-identical good, however, is not sensuous but 
intellectual good, truth, reason; it is, moreover, for man the 
only good. Later the Megarian Stilpo taught that the only 
true aim is rationality, knowledge, and a complete, apathetic 
indifference to every thing which has nothing in common with 
the knowledge of the good. This again was an exaggeration 
of the Socratic tendency to reflection, with the accompanying 
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peace of mind, and is only a more refined, more spiritual 
Cynicism. What is farther related of Euclid is meagre and 
may here be omitted. The Megarian school was kept up 
under different leaders after his death, but without vital 
power, and without an independent principle of organic de- 
velopment. As hedonism (the philosophical doctrine of the 
Cyrenaics that pleasure is the chief good) led the way to the 
doctrine of Epicurus, and cynicism was the bridge toward 
the Stoic, so the later Megaric eristic formed the transition 
to scepticism. Its sophistries and paralogisms, which were, 
for the most part, its polemic, in the style of Zeno, against 
sensuous conception and experience, were widely known and 
noted among the ancients. 

5. PLATO, AS THE COMPLETE Socratic. — The attempts thus 
far to build upon the foundation of the Socratic doctrine, 
started without a vigorous germinating principle, and ended 
fruitlessly. Plato was the only one of his scholars who has 
approached and represented the whole Socrates. Starting 
from the Socratic idea of knowledge he brought into one 
focus the scattered elements and rays of truth which could be 
collected from his master or from the philosophers preced- 
ing him, and gave to philosophy a systematic completeness. 
The doctrine that thought is the true being, the only actual, 
had been apprehended by the Megarians only abstractly, and 
had been enounced by Socrates himself only as a principle ; 
cognition by means of conceptions remained with him merely 
an undeveloped postulate. His philosophy is not a system, 
but only the first impulse toward a philosophical development 
and method. Plato is the first who has approached a syste- 
matic representation and development of absolutely true con- 
ceptions, of the ideal world. 

The Platonic system is Socrates objectified, the blending 
and reconciling of preceding philosophy. 
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PLATO. 


I. Puato’s Lire. 1. His Yourn.— Plato, the son of 
Ariston, of a noble Attic family, was born in the year 429 
B.c. It was the year of the death of Pericles, the second 
year of the Peloponnesian war, so fatal to Athens. Born in 
the centre of Grecian culture and industry, and descended 
from an old and noble family, he received a corresponding 
education, although no information in regard to this has been 
transmitted to us, except the insignificant names of his teach- 
ers. That the youth growing up under such circumstances 
should choose the seclusion of a philosophic life rather than 
a political career may seem strange, since many and favor- 
able opportunities for the latter course lay open before him. 
Critias, one of the thirty tyrants, was the cousin of his 
mother, and Charmides, who subsequently, under the oli- 
garchic rule at Athens, met his death at the hands of Thrasy- 
bulus on the same day with Critias, was his uncle. Notwith- 
standing this, he is never known to have appeared a single 
time as a public speaker in the assembly of the people. In 
view of the rising degeneracy and increasing political corrup- 
tion of his native land, he was too proud to court for himself 
the favor of the many-headed Demos ; and more attached to 
Doricism than to the democracy and practice of the Attic 
public life, he chose to make science his chief pursuit, rather 
than as a patriot to struggle in vain against unavoidable dis- 
aster, and become a martyr to his political opinions. He 
regarded the Athenian state as lost, and to hinder its inevi- 
table ruin he would not bring a useless offering. 

2. His Years OF DiscrpLtinE.—A youth of twenty, Plato 
came to Socrates, in whose intercourse he spent eight years. 
Besides a few doubtful anecdotes, nothing is known of this 
portion of his history. In Xenophon’s Memorabilia (III. 6) 
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Plato is only once cursorily mentioned, but this in a way that 
indicates an intimate relation between the scholar and _ his 
master. Plato himself in his dialogues has transmitted noth- 
ing concerning his personal relations to Socrates ; only once 
(Phed., p. 59) he names himself among the intimate friends 
of Socrates. But the influence which Socrates exerted upon 
him, how he recognized in him the complete representation 
of a wise man, how he found not only in his doctrine but also 
in his life and action the most fruitful philosophic germs, the 
significance which the personal character of his master as an 
ideal type had for him—all this we learn with sufficient accu- 
racy from his writings, where he places his own incomparably 
more developed philosophical system in the mouth of his 
master, whom he makes the centre of his dialogues and the 
leader of his discourses. 

3. His Years or Travert.— After the death of Socrates, 
399 B.c., in the thirtieth year of his age, Plato, fearing lest 
he also should be met by the incoming reaction against phi- 
losophy, left, in company with other Socratics, his native city, 
and betook himself to Euclid, his former fellow-scholar, the 
founder of the Megaric school (cf. Sect. XIII. 4) at Megara. 
Up to this time a pure Socratic, he became greatly animated 
and energized by his intercourse with the Megarians, among 
whom a peculiar philosophical direction, a modification of 
Socraticism, was already asserted. We shall see farther on 
the influence of this residence at Megara upon the foundation 
of his philosophy, and especially upon the elaboration and 
dialectical confirmation of his doctrine of Ideas. One whole 
period of his literary activity and an entire group of his dia- 
logues, can only be satisfactorily explained by the intellectual 
stimulus gained at this place. From Megara, Plato visited 
Cyrene, Egypt, Magna-Grecia, and Sicily. In Magna-Grecia 
he became acquainted with the Pythagorean philosophy, which 
was then in its highest bloom. His abode among the Pythago- 
reans had a marked effect upon him; as a man it made him 
more practical, and increased his zest for life and his interest 
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in public life and social intercourse ; as a philosopher it fur- 
nished him with a new incitement to science, and new motives 
to literary labor. The traces of the Pythagorean philosophy 
may be seen through all the last period of his literary life ; 
especially his aversion to public and political life was greatly 
softened by his intercourse with the Pythagoreans. While in 
the Theatetus, he affirmed most positively the incompatibility 
of philosophy with public life, we find in his later dialogues, 
especially in the Republic and also in the Statesman—upon 
which Pythagoreanism seems already to have had an influ- 
ence—a returning favor for the actual world, and the well- 
known statement that the ruler must be a philosopher is an 
expression very characteristic of this change. His visit to 
Sicily gave him the acquaintance of the elder Dionysius and 
Dion his brother-in-law, but the philosopher and the tyrant 
had little in common. Plato is said to have incurred his 
displeasure to so high a degree, that his life was in danger. 
After about ten years spent in travel, he returned to Athens 
in the fortieth year of his age (389 or 388 B.c.) 

4. Puato as Heap or THE ACADEMY; His YEARs OF IN- 
STRUCTION. —On his return, Plato surrounded himself with a 
circle of pupils. The place where he taught was known as 
the Academy, a gymnasium outside of Athens where Plato 
had inherited a garden from his father. Of his school and 
of his later life, we have only the most meagre accounts. 
His life passed evenly along, interrupted only by a second 
and third visit to Sicily, where meanwhile the younger Diony- 
sius had come to the throne. This second and third resi- 
dence of Plato at the court of Syracuse abounds in vicissi- 
tudes, and shows us the philosopher in a great variety of 
circumstances (cf. Plutarch’s Life of Dion) ; but to us, in 
estimating his philosophical character, it is of interest only 
for the attempt, which, as seems probable from all accounts, 
he there made to realize his ideal of a state, and, by the philo- 
sophical education of the new ruler, to unite philosophy and 
the reins of government in one and the same hand, or at least 
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in some way by means of philosophy to achieve a healthy 
change in the Sicilian state constitution, in an aristocratic 
direction. His efforts were however fruitless; the circum- 
stances were not propitious, and the character of the young 
Dionysius, who was one of those mediocre natures who strive 
after renown and distinction, but are capable of nothing pro- 
found and earnest, deceived the expectations concerning him 
which Plato, from Dion’s account, thought he had reason to 
entertain. 

When we look at Plato’s philosophical labors in the Acad- 
emy, we are struck with the different relations to public life 
which philosophy had already assumed. Instead of carrying 
philosophy, like Socrates, into the streets and public places, 
and making it there a subject of social conversation with any 
one who desired it, he lived and labored entirely withdrawn 
from the movements of the public, satisfied to influence the 
disciples who surrounded him. In proportion as philosophy 
becomes a system, and systematic form is seen to be essen- 
tial, it loses its popular character and begins to demand pre- 
paratory scientific training, and to become a topic for the 
school, an esoteric affair. Yet such was the respect for the 
name of philosopher, and especially for the name of Plato, that 
requests were made to him by different states to compose for 
them a code of laws, a work which in some instances it was 
said he actually performed. Attended by a retinue of de- 
voted disciples, among whom were even women disguised as 
men, and receiving reiterated demonstrations of respect, he 
reached the age of eighty-one years, with his powers of mind 
unweakened to the latest moment. 

The close of his life seems to have been clouded by dis- 
turbances and divisions which arose in his school, and for 
which Aristotle was mainly responsible. While engaged in 
writing, or as others state, at a marriage feast, death came 
upon him as a gentle sleep, 348 B.c. His remains were buried 
in the Ceramicus, not far from the Academy. 
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Il. Tue Inner DeveLopmMentT or THE PLATONIC PHILoso- 
pHy AND Writincs.— That the Platonic philosophy is essen- 
tially a development; in other words, that it should not be 
apprehended as a perfectly finished system to which the dif- 
ferent writings stand related as constituent elements, but that 
these are rather stages of its inner development, stages as 
it were passed over in the philosophical journeyings of the 
philosopher —is a view of the highest importance for the true 
estimate of Plato’s literary labors. 

Plato’s philosophical and literary labors may be divided 
into three periods, which we can characterize in various ways. 
Looking at them chronologically or biographically, we might 
call them respectively the periods of his years of discipline, 
of travel, of instruction; or, if we view them in reference 
to the prevailing external influence under which they were 
formed, they might be termed the Socratic, Heraclitic-Eleatic, 
and the Pythagorean ; or, if we looked at the content alone, 
we might term them the antisophistic-ethic, the dialectic or 
mediating, and the systematic or constructive periods. 

Tue First Perrop —the Socratic— is marked externally 
by the predominance of the dramatic element, and in refer- 
ence to its philosophical standpoint, by an adherence to the 
method and the fundamental principles of the Socratic doc- 
trine. Not yet accurately informed of the results of former 
inquiries, and rather repelled from the study of the history of 
philosophy than attracted to it by the character of the So- 
cratic philosophizing, Plato confined himself to an analytical 
treatment of conceptions, particularly of the conception of 
virtue, and to a reproducing of his master, which, though 
something more than a mere recital of verbal recollections, 
had yet no philosophical independence. His Socrates ex- 
hibits the same view of life and the same scientific standpoint 
which the historical Socrates of Xenophon had had. Hs 
efforts were thus, like those of his contemporary fellow dis- 
ciples, directed prominently toward practical wisdom. His 
struggles, like those of Socrates, were rather with the pre- 
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vailing want of science and the shallow sophisms of the day 
than with the antagonistic tendencies of science. ‘The whole 
period bears an eclectic and hortatory character. The high- 
est point in which the dialogues of this group culminate is 
the attempt, which at the same time is found in the Socratic 
doctrine, to determine the certainty of an absolute content 
the absolute existence (objective reality) of the good. 

The history of the development of the Platonic philosophy 
would assume a very different form if the view of some mod- 
ern scholars respecting the date of the Phedrus were correct. 
If, as they claim, the Pheedrus were Plato’s earliest work, 
this circumstance would betray from the outset an entirely 
different course of culture for him than we could suppose in 
a mere scholar of Socrates. The doctrine in this dialogue 
of the pre-existence of souls, and their periodical transmigra- 
tions, of the relation of earthly beauty with heavenly truth, 
of divine inspiration in contrast to human wisdom, the con- 
ception of love, the Pythagorean ingredients, are all so dis- 
tinct from the original Socratic doctrine that we must transfer 
the most of that which Plato creatively produced during his 
whole philosophical career, to the beginning of his philosophi- 
cal development. The improbability of this, and numerous 
other grounds of objection, claim a far later composition for 
this dialogue. Setting aside for the present the Phedrus, 
the Platonic development assumes the following form : 

The earliest of his works (if they are genuine) are the small 
dialogues which treat of Socratic questions and themes in a 
Socratic way. Of these, e.g., the Charmides discusses tem- 
perance, the Lysis friendship, the ZLaches valor, the lesser 
Hippias knowing and wilful wrong-doing, the first Alcibiades 
the moral and intellectual qualifications of a statesman, ete. 
‘The immaturity and the crudeness of these dialogues, the use 
of scenic means which have only an external relation to the 
content, the scantiness and want of independence in the con- 
tent, the manner of investigation which is indirect and lacks 
a satisfactory and positive result, the formal and analytical 
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treatment of the conceptions discussed—all these features 
indicate the early character of these minor dialogues. 

The Protagoras may be taken as a proper type of the 
Socratic period. Since this dialogue, though directing its 
whole polemic against the Sophistic philosophy, confined it- 
self almost exclusively to the outward manifestation of this 
system, to its influence on its age and its method of instruc- 
tion in opposition to that of Socrates, without entering into 
the ground and philosophical character of the doctrine itself; 
and, still farther, since, when it comes in a strict sense to 
philosophize, it confines itself to an indirect investigation of 
the Socratic conception of virtue according to its different 
aspects (virtue as knowledge, its unity and its teachableness, 
cf. Sect. XII. 8),—it represents in the clearest manner the 
tendency, character, and defects of the first period of Plato’s 
literary life. 

The Gorgias written soon after the death of Socrates, rep- 
resents the third and highest stage of this period. Directed 
against the Sophistical identification of pleasure and virtue, 
of the good and of the agreeable, ¢.e., against the affirmation 
of an absolute moral relativity, this dialogue attempts to 
prove that the good, far from owing its origin only to the 
right of the stronger, and thus to the arbitrariness of the sub- 
ject, has in itself an independent reality and objective valid- 
ity, and, consequently, alone is truly useful, and that, there- 
fore, the standard of pleasure must be subordinate to the 
higher standard of the good. In this direct and positive 
polemic against the Sophistic doctrine of pleasure, in its ten- 
dency to view the good as something firm and abiding, and 
secure against all subjective arbitrariness, consists primarily 
the advance which the Gorgias makes beyond the Protagoras. 

In the first Socratic period the Platonic philosophizing be- 
came ripe and ready for the reception of Eleatic and Pythago- 
rean categories. To grapple by means of these categories with 
the higher questions of philosophy, and so to free the Socratic 
philosophy from its close connection with practical life, was 
the problem of the second period. 
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Ture Sreconp Perron —the dialectic or the Megaric — is 
marked externally, by a less prominence of form and poetic 
coloring, and not unfrequently indeed, by obscurity and diffi- 
culties of style, and internally, by the attempted mediation 
with the Eleatics through the complete exposition and dialec- 
tical establishment of the doctrine of ideas. 

By his exile at Megara, and his journeys to Italy, Plato 
became acquainted with other and opposing philosophical 
tendencies, with which he was obliged to come to an under- 
standing in order to elevate the Socratic doctrine to its true 
significance. It was now that he first learned to know the 
philosophic theories of the earlier sages, for the study of 
which the necessary means could not at that period, so want- 
ing in literary publicity, be found at Athens. Through his 
comprehension of these varying standpoints, as his older 
fellow pupils had already striven to do, he attempted, over- 
stepping the narrow limits of ethical philosophizing, to reach 
the final ground of knowledge, and to perfect the art of gene- 
ralization as brought forward by Socrates to a science of 
conceptions, 7.e., to the doctrine of ideas. That all human 
action rests upon knowledge, and all thinking upon concep- 
tions, were results to which Plato might already have attained 
through the scientific generalization of the Socratic doctrine 
itself; but now to bring this Socratic wisdom within the circle 
of speculative thought, to establish dialectically that the con- 
ception in its simple unity is that which abides in the change 
of phenomena, to disclose the fundamental principles of 
knowledge which had been evaded by Socrates, to grasp the 
_ scientific theories of opponents immediately in their scientific 
grounds, and follow them out in all their ramifications, — this 
is the problem which the Megaric group of dialogues attempts 
to solve. 

The Theatetus stands at the head of this group. It is 
chiefly directed against the Protagorean theory of knowledge, 
against the identification of thought and sensuous perception, 
or against the claim of an absolute relativity of all knowl- 
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edge. As the Gorgias before it had sought to establish the 
independent being of the ethical, so does the Theatetus, 
ascending from the ethical to the theoretical, endeavor to 
prove an independent being and objective reality for the logi- 
cal conceptions which lie at the ground of all representation 
and thinking, in a word, to prove the objectivity of truth, 
the fact that there lies a sphere of knowledge immanent in 
thought and independent of the perceptions of the senses. 
These conceptions, whose objective reality is thus affirmed, 
are those of a species, likeness and unlikeness, identity and 
difference, etc. 

The Theatetus is followed by the trilogy of the Sophist, the 
Statesman, and the Philosopher, which completes the Megaric 
group of dialogues. The first of these dialogues examines 
the conception of appearance, that is of the not-being, the 
last (represented by the Parmenides) the conception of being. 
Both dialogues are attempts at a reconciliation with the 
Eleatic doctrine. After Plato had recognized the unity of 
thought and the logical categories as that which is permanent 
amid the alterations of phenomena, his attention was natu- 
rally turned towards the Eleatics, who in an opposite way 
had attained the similar result that in unity consists all 
true substantiality, and to multiplicity as such no true being 
belongs. In order more easily on the one side to carry out 
this fundamental thought of the Eleatics to its legitimate re- 
sult, in which the Megarians had already preceded him, he 
was obliged to elevate his abstract conceptions of species, 
i.e., ideas to the position of metaphysical substances. But 
on the other side, he could not agree with the inflexibility and 
exclusiveness of the Eleatic unity without wholly sacrificing 
the multiplicity of things; he was rather obliged to attempt 
to show by a dialectic development of the Eleatic principle 
that the one must be at the same time a totality, organically 
connected, and embracing multiplicity in itself. This double 
relation to the Eleatic principle is carried out by the Sophist 
and the Paurmenides; by the former polemically against the 
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Eleatic doctrine, in that it proves the being of the appearance 
or the not-being, 7.e., demonstrates the multiplicity of ideas 
and their antithetical character (which arises from the mutual 
negation of opposites) ; and by the latter ironically, in that 
it reduces the Eleatic one by its own logical consequences to 
a manifold. The inner progress of the doctrine of Ideas in 
the Megaric group of dialogues is therefore this, viz., that the 
Theatectus, in opposition to the Heraclitico-Protagorean theory 
of the absolute becoming, affirms the objective and indepen- 
dent reality of ideas, and the Sophist shows their reciprocal 
relation and power of combination, while the Parmenides in 
fine exhibits their whole dialectic complex, their relation to 
the phenomenal world, and their self-mediation with the 
latter. 

Tue Tump Perriop begins with the return of the philoso- 
pher to his native city. It unites the completeness of form 
belonging to the first with the profounder philosophical con- 
tent of the second. The memories of his youthful years seem 
at this time to have risen anew before the soul of Plato, and 
to have imparted again to his literary activity the long lost 
freshness and fulness of that period, while at the same time | 
his abode in foreign lands, and especially his acquaintance 
with the Pythagorean philosophy, had greatly enriched his 
mind with a store of images and ideals. This reviving of old 
memories is seen in the fact that the writings of this group 
return with fondness to the personality of Socrates, and rep- 
resent in a certain degree the whole philosophy of Plato as 
the exaltation of the doctrine and the ideal embodiment of 
the historical character of his early master. In opposition 
to both of the first two periods, the third is marked exter- 
nally by an excess of the mythical form together with the 
growing influence of Pythagoreanism in this period, and in- 
ternally by the application of the doctrine of ideas to the 
concrete spheres of psychology, ethics, and natural science. 
That ideas possess objective reality, and are the foundation 
of all essentiality and truth, while the phenomena of the sen- 
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sible world are only copies of these, was a theory whose vin- 
dication was no longer attempted, but which was presupposed 
as already proved, and as forming a dialectical basis for the 
pursuit of the different branches of science. With this was 
connected a tendency to unite the hitherto separate branches 
of science into a systematic whole, as well as to fuse together 
the previous philosophical developments, i.e., the Socratic 
ethics, the Eleatic dialectic, and the Pythagorean physics. 

Upon this standpoint, the Phedrus, Plato’s inaugural to 
his labors in the Academy, together with the Symposium, 
which is closely connected with it (both proceeding from the 
conception of love as the true originating impulse to philoso- 
phy) attempts to subject the rhetorical theory and practice 
of that time to a thorough criticism, in order to show in 
opposition to this theory and practice that only in an exclu- 
sive reference to the idea, the true Eros, is found that con- 
scious certainty and distinctness of a scientific principle 
which is the only means of escaping arbitrariness, absence 
of principle, and crudeness. On the same standpoint the 
Phedo attempts to prove the immortality of the soul from 
the doctrine of ideas; the Philebus to examine the concep- 
tions of pleasure and the highest good in the light of the 
highest categories of the system; and finally the Republic 
and Timeus, which are his latest works, to unfold the essence 
of the state and of nature, of the physical and spiritual uni- 
verse. 

Having thus sketched the inner development of the Pla- 
tonic philosophy, we now turn to a systematic statement of 
its principles. 

III. CrassiricaTion or THE PLatonic System. — The phi- 
losophy of Plato, as left by himself, is without a systematic 
statement, and has no comprehensive principle of classifi- 
cation. He has given us only the history of his thought, 
the statement of his philosophical development; we are there- 
fore limited in this regard to simple intimations. Accord- 
ingly, some have divided the Platonic system into theoretical 
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and practical science, and others into a philosophy of the 
good, the beautiful, and the true. Another classification, 
which has some support in old records, is more correct. 
Some of the ancients say that Plato was the first to unite in 
one whole the scattered philosophical elements of the earlier 
sages, and so to obtain for philosophy the three parts, logic, 
physics, and ethics. The more accurate statement is given 
by Sextus Empiricus, that Plato laid the foundation for this 
threefold division of philosophy, but that it was first expressly 
recognized and affirmed by his scholars, Xenocrates and Aris- 
totle. The Platonic system may, however, without difficulty, 
be divided into these three parts. True, there are many dia- 
logues which combine in different proportions the logical, the 
ethical, and the physical element, and though even where 
Plato treats of some special discipline, the three are suffered 
constantly to interpenetrate each other, still there are some 
dialogues in which this fundamental scheme can be clearly 
recognized. It cannot be mistaken that the Timeus is pre- 
dominantly physical, and the Republic as decidedly ethical, 
and if dialectic is expressly represented in no separate dia- 
logue, yet the whole Megaric group which closes with the 
Parmenides, and which was expressly declared by Plato to be 
a connected tetralogy, pursues the common end of bringing 
out the conception of science and its true object, being, and 
is, therefore, in its content decidedly dialectical. Plato must 
have been led to this threefold division by even the earlier de- 
velopment of philosophy, and since Xenocrates would scarcely 
have invented it, and Aristotle presupposes it as universally 
admitted, we need not scruple to make it the basis on which 
to present the Platonic system. 

The order which these different parts should take, Plato 
himself has not declared. Manifestly, however, dialectic 
should have the first place as the ground of all philosophy, 
since Plato uniformly directs that every philosophical inves- 
tigation should begin with accurately determining the idea 
(Pheed., p. 99; Phedr., p. 237), while he subsequently exam- 
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ines all the concrete spheres of science from the standpoint 
of the doctrine of ideas. The relative position of the other 
two parts is not so clear. Since, however, physics culminates 
in ethics, and ethics, on the other hand, has for its basis 
physical investigations into the animating principle of nature, 
we may assign the precedence to physics. 

The mathematical sciences Plato has expressly excluded 
from philosophy. He considers them as helps to philosophi- 
cal thinking (Rep. VII. 526), as necessary steps of knowledge, 
without which no one can come to philosophy (1b. VI. 510); 
but mathematics with him is not itself philosophy, for it 
assumes its principles or axioms, without at all accounting 
for them, as though they were manifest to all, a procedure 
which is not permitted to pure science; it also for its demon- 
strations avails itself of illustrative figures, although it does 
not treat of these, but of that which they represent to the 
understanding (Jb.). Plato thus places mathematics mid- 
way between a correct opinion and science, clearer than the 
one, but more obscure than the other. (Jb. VII. 533.) 

IV. Tue Pratonic Driarectic. 1. Conception or D1a- 
LEcTic.—The conception of dialectic or logic, is used by the 
ancients for the most part in a very wide sense, while Plato 
employs it in repeated instances interchangeably with phi- 
losophy, though at other times he treats it also as a separate 
branch of philosophy. He distinguishes it from physics as 
the science of the eternal and unchangeable from the science 
of the changeable, which never is, but is only ever becoming ; 
he distinguishes also between it and ethics, so far as the latter 
treats of the good not absolutely, but in its concrete exhibi- 
tion in morals and in the state; so that dialectic may be 
termed philosophy in a higher sense, while physics and ethics 
follow it as two less exact sciences, or as a not yet perfected 
philosophy. Plato himself defines dialectic, according to the 
ordinary signification of the word, as the art of evolving 
knowledge conversationally by questions and answers (Rep. 


VII. 534). But since the art of communicating correctly in 
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dialogue is, according to Plato, at the same time the art of 
thinking correctly, for thinking and speaking could not be 
separated by the ancients, but every process of thought was 
a living dialogue, Plato would more accurately define dialectic 
as the science which brings speech to a correct issue, and 
which combines or separates the species, 7.e., the conceptions 
of things correctly (Soph., p. 253; Pheedr., p. 266).  Dia- 
lectic with him has two divisions, to know what can and what 
cannot be connected, and to know how division or combina- 
tion can be accomplished. But as with Plato these concep- 
tions of species or ideas are the only actual and true exist- 
ence, so have we, in entire conformity with this, a third 
definition of dialectic which is quite frequently employed by 
him (Philebus, p. 57), namely, the science of being, the 
science of that which is true and unchangeable, the science 
of all other sciences. We may therefore briefly characterize 
it as the science of absolute being or of ideas. 

2. Wuat 1s ScIeENcCE? (1) As opposed to sensation and 
sensuous conception. —The Theatetus is devoted to the dis- 
cussion of this question in opposition to the Protagorean 
sensualism. That all knowledge consists in perception, and 
that the two are one and the same thing, was the Protago- 
rean proposition. From this it followed, as Protagoras him- 
self had inferred, that things are as they appear to me, that 
perception or sensation is infallible. But since perception 
and sensation are infinitely diversified with different indi- 
viduals, and even vary greatly at different times in the same 
individual, it follows farther, that no determinations and 
predicates are objective, that we can never affirm what a 
thing is in itself, that all conceptions, great, small, light, 
heavy, to increase, to diminish, etc., have only a relative sig- 
nificance, and consequently that general conceptions, since 
they are combinations of the changeful many, are wholly 
wanting in constancy and stability. In opposition to this 
Protagorean thesis, Plato urges the following objections and 
contradictions. First, The Protagorean doctrine leads to 
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the most startling consequences. If being and appearance, 
knowledge and perception are one and the same thing, then 
is the irrational brute, which is capable of perception, as fully 
entitled to be called the measure of all things, as man, and 
if representation, as the expression of my subjective state at 
a given time is infallible, then need there be no more instrue- 
tion, no more scientific conclusion, no more strife, and no 
more refutation. Second, The Protagorean doctrine is a 
logical contradiction ; for according to it Protagoras must 
yield the question to every one who disputes with him, since, 
as he himself affirms, no one is incorrect, but all perceptions 
and conceptions are equally true; the pretended truth of 
Protagoras is therefore true for no man, not even for him- 
self. Third, Protagoras destroys the knowledge of future 
events. That which is regarded as profitable by me does 
not because I so regard it necessarily prove itself such in 
the result. To determine that which is really profitable im- 
plies a calculation of the future, but since the ability of men 
to form such a calculation is very diverse, it follows from 
this that not man as such, but only the wise man can be the 
measure of things. Fourth, The theory of Protagoras de- 
stroys perception itself. Perception, according to him, rests 
upon a distinction of the perceived object and the perceiving 
subject, and is the common product of the two. But in his 
view the objects are in such an uninterrupted flow, that they 
can neither become fixed in seeing nor in hearing. This 
condition of constant change renders all knowledge from 
sense, and hence (the identity of the two being assumed), all 
knowledge in general impossible. Fifth, Protagoras over- 
looks the a priori element in knowledge. It is seen in an 
analysis of the sense-perception itself, that all knowledge 
cannot be traced to the activity of the senses, but that there 
must also be presupposed besides these, intellectual func- 
tions, and hence an independent province of supersensible 
knowledge. We see with the eyes, and hear with the ears, 
but to group together the perceptions attained through these 
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different organs, and to hold them fast in the unity of self- 
consciousness, is beyond the power of the activity of the 
senses. Again, we compare the different sense-perceptions 
with one another, a function which cannot belong to the 
senses, since each sense can only furnish its own distinctive 
perception. Still farther, we bring forward determinations 
respecting the perceptions which we manifestly cannot owe 
to the senses, in that we predicate of these perceptions, 
being and not-being, likeness and unlikeness, etc. These 
determinations, to which also belong the beautiful and the 
odious, good and evil, constitute a peculiar province of 
knowledge, which the soul, independently of every sense- 
perception, brings forward through its own independent ac- 
tivity. The ethical consequences of this Protagorean doctrine 
are also exhibited by Plato, in other dialogues, by his polemic 
against sensualism. He maintains (in the Sophist), that men 
holding such opinions must be improved before they can be 
instructed, and that when made morally better, they will 
readily recognize the truth of the soul and its moral and 
rational capacities, and affirm that these are real things, 
though objects of neither sight nor of feeling. 

(2) The Relation of Knowledge to Opinion. — Opinion is 
just as little identical with knowledge as is sense-perception. 
An incorrect opinion is certainly different from knowledge, 
and a correct one is not identical with it, for it can be engen- 
dered by the art of speech without therefore attaining the 
validity of true knowledge. Correct opinion, so far as it is 
true in matter though imperfect in form, stands rather mid- 
way between knowing and not-knowing, and participates in 
both. 

(3) The Relation of Science to Thought. — In opposition 
to the Protagorean sensualism, there has been already estab- 
lished an energy of the soul independent of sensuous per- 
ception and sensation, competent in itself to examine the 
universal, and grasp true being in thought. There is, there- 
fore, a double source of knowledge, sensation and conception, 
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and rational thinking. Sensation refers to that which is con- 
ceived in a constant becoming and perpetual change, to the 
pure momentary, which is in an incessant transition from the 
was, through the now, into the shall be (Parm., p. 152) ; it 
is, therefore, the source of dim, impure, and uncertain know]l- 
edge ; thought on the other hand refers to the abiding, which 
neither becomes nor departs, but remains ever the same. 
(Tim., p. 51.) Existence, says the Timeeus (p. 27), is of 
two kinds, ‘‘ that which ever is but has no becoming, and 
that which ever becomes but never is. The one kind, which 
is always in the same state, is comprehended through reflec- 
tion by the reason, the other, which becomes and departs, 
but never properly is, may be apprehended by sensuous per- 
ception without the reason.” ‘True science, therefore, flows 
alone from that pure and thoroughly internal activity of the 
soul which is free from all corporeal qualities and every sen- 
suous disturbance. (Pheed., p. 65.) In this state the soul 
looks upon things purely as they are (Pheed., p. 66) in their 
eternal nature and unchangeable condition. Hence the true 
state of the philosopher is announced in the Phcedo (p. 64), 
to be a willingness to die, a longing to fly from the body, as 
from a hindrance to true knowledge, and become pure spirit. 
According to all this, science is the thinking of true being or 
of ideas; the means to discover and to know these ideas, 
or the organ for their apprehension is dialectic, or the art 
of separating and combining conceptions ; the true objects of 
dialectic are ideas. 

3. THe Docrrine or IpEAs IN irs Genesis. — The Platonic 
doctrine of ideas is the common product of the Socratic 
method of forming conceptions, the Heraclitic doctrine of 
absolute becoming, and the Eleatic doctrine of absolute be- 
ing. To the first of these Plato owes the idea of knowledge 
through conceptions, to the second the recognition of the 
sensuous as mere becoming, to the third the positing of a 
sphere of absolute reality. Elsewhere (in the Philebus) Plato 
connects the doctrine of ideas with the Pythagorean thought 
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that every thing may be formed from unity and multiplicity, 
from the limit and the unlimited. The aim of the Theatetus, 
the Sophist, and the Parmenides is to determine its relations 
to the principles of the Eleatics and Heraclitics; this is 
effected in the Theatetus by combating directly the principle 
of an absolute becoming, in the Sophist by combating directly 
the principle of abstract being, and in the Parmenides ironi- 
cally by taking up the Eleatic one and showing its true rela- 
tions. We have already spoken of the Theatetus; we will 
now look for the development of the doctrine of ideas in the 
Sophist and Parmenides. 

The ostensible end of the former of these dialogues is to 
show that the Sophist is really but a caricature of the philoso- 
pher, but its true end is to establish the reality of phenomena, 
i.e., of the not-being, and to discuss speculatively the relation 
of being and not-being. The doctrine of the Eleatics ended 
with the rejection of all sensuous knowledge, declaring that 
the multiplicity of things, or the becoming, which we think we 
perceive, is in reality a mere appearance. In this there was 
clearly a contradiction ; the not-being was absolutely denied, 
and yet its existence in human thought was admitted. Plato 
at once draws attention to this contradiction, showing that a 
delusive opinion, which gives rise to a false image or repre- 
sentation, is not possible upon this theory which rests upon 
the assumption that the false, the not-true, 7.e., not-being 
cannot even be thought. This, Plato continues, is the great 
difficulty in thinking of not-being, that both he who denies 
and he who aflirms its reality is driven to contradict himself. 
For though it is inexpressible and inconceivable either as one 
or as many, still, when speaking of it, we must attribute to 
it both being and multiplicity. If we admit that there is such 
a thing as a false opinion, we assume in this very fact the 
notion of not-being, for only that opinion can be said to be 
false which supposes either the not-being to be, or makes 
that, which is, not to be. In short, if there actually exists a 
false notion, so does there actually and truly exist a not-being. 
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After Plato had thus established the reality of not-being, he 
discusses the relation of being and not-being, 7.e., the rela- 
tion of conceptions generally in their combinations and an- 
titheses. If not-being has no less reality than being, and 
being no more than not-being, if, therefore, e.g., the not-great 
is as truly real as the great, then every conception may in the 
same way be apprehended as one side of an antithesis, as 
being and not-being at the same time: it is a being in ref- 
erence to itself, as something identical with itself, but it is 
not-being in reference to every one of the numberless other 
conceptions which can be referred to it, and with which, on 
account of its difference from them, it can have nothing in 
common. The conceptions of the same (rairov) and the differ- 
ent (@drepov) represent the general form of an antithesis. 
These are the universal formule of combination for all con- 
ceptions. This reciprocal relation of conceptions as at the 
same time being and not-being, by virtue of which they can 
be arranged among themselves, forms the basis of the art 
of dialectic, which has to judge what conceptions can and 
what cannot be joined together. Plato illustrates this by 
taking the conceptions of being, motion (becoming), and rest 
(existence), and showing from them the results of the com- 
bination and reciprocal exclusion of ideas. The conceptions 
of motion and rest cannot well be joined together, though 
both of them may be joined with that of being; the concep- 
tion of rest is therefore in reference to itself a being, but in 
reference to the conception of motion a not-being or different. 
Thus the Platonic doctrine of ideas, after having in the Thea- 
tetus attained its general foundation in fixing the objective 
reality of conceptions, becomes now still farther developed in 
the Sophist to a doctrine of the community of conceptions, 
i.e., of their reciprocal subordination and co-ordination. The 
‘ategory which conditions these reciprocal relations is that 
of not-being or difference. This fundamental thought of the 
Sophist, that being is not without not-being and not-being is 
not without being, may be expressed in modern phraseology 
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thus: negation is not not-being but determinateness, and on 
the other hand all determinateness and concreteness of con- 
ceptions, all affirmation arises only through negation; in 
other words the conception of contradiction is the soul of a 
philosophical method. 

The doctrine of ideas appears in the Parmenides as the 
positive consequence and progressive development of the 
Eleatic principle. Indeed in this dialogue, in that Plato 
makes Parmenides the chief speaker, he seems willing to 
allow that his doctrine is in substance that of the Eleatic 
sage. ‘True, the fundamental thought of the dialogue — that 
the one is not conceivable in its complete singleness without 
the many, nor the many without the one, that each neces- 
sarily presupposes and reciprocally conditions the other — 
stands in the most direct contradiction to Eleaticism. Yet 
Parmenides himself, by dividing his poem into two parts, and 
treating in the first of the one and in the second of the many, 
postulates an inner mediation between these two externally 
so disjointed parts of his philosophy, and in this respect the 
Platonic theory of ideas might give itself out as the farther 
elucidation, and the true sense of the Parmenidean philoso- 
phizing. ‘This dialectical mediation between the one and the 
not-one or the many Plato now attempts in four antinomies, 
which have ostensibly only a negative result in so far as 
they show that contradictions arise both whether the one be 
adopted or rejected. The positive sense of these antinomies, 
though it can be gained only through inferences which Plato 
himself does not expressly utter, but leaves to be drawn by 
the reader —is as follows. The first antinomy shows that 
the one is inconceivable as such if it is only apprehended in 
its abstract opposition to the many; the second, that in this 
case also the reality of the many is inconceivable ; the third, 
that the one or the idea cannot be conceived as not-being, 
since there can be neither conception nor predicate of the 
absolute not-being, and since, if not-being is excluded from 
all fellowship with being, all becoming and departing, all 
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similarity and difference, every representation and explana- 
tion of it must also be denied; and lastly, the fourth affirms 
that the not-one or the many cannot be conceived without 
the one or the idea. What now is Plato’s aim in this dis- 
cussion of the dialectic relations between the conceptions 
of the one and the many? Would he use the conception of 
the one only as an example to explain his dialectic method 
with conceptions, or is the discussion of this conception itself 
the very object before him? Manifestly the latter, or the 
dialogue ends without result and without any inner connec- 
tion of its two parts. But how came Plato to make such a 
special investigation of this conception of the one? If we 
bear in mind that the Eleatics had already perceived the an- 
tithesis of the actual and the phenomenal world in the antith- 
esis of the one and the many, and that Plato himself had also 
regarded his ideas as the unity of the manifold, as the one 
and the same in the many —since he repeatedly uses ‘‘ idea” 
and ‘* the one” in the same sense, and places (Rep. VII. 537) 
dialectic in the same rank with the faculty of reducing a 
manifold to unity—then is it clear that the one which is 
made an object of investigation in the Parmenides is the idea 
in its general sense, 7.e., in its logical form, and that Plato 
consequently in the dialectic of the one and the many would 
represent the dialectic of the idea and the phenomenal world, 
or in other words would dialectically determine and establish 
the correct view of the idea as the unity in the manifoldness 
of the phenomenal. In that it is shown in the Parmenides, 
on the one side, that the many cannot be conceived without 
the one, and on the other side, that the one must be some- 
thing which embraces in itself manifoldness, so have we the 
ready inference on the one side, that the phenomenal world, 
or the many, has a true being only in so far as it has the one 
or the conception within it, and on the other side, that since 
the conception is not an abstract one but manifoldness in 
unity, it must actually have manifoldness in unity in order 
to be able to be in the phenomenal world. The indirect re- 
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sult of the Parmenides is that matter as the infinitely divisible 
and undetermined mass has no actuality, but is in relation 
to the ideal world a not-being, and though the ideas as the 
true being are manifested in it, yet the idea itself is all that 
is actual in the appearance or phenomena; the phenomenal 
world derives its whole existence from the ideal world which 
appears in it, and has being only so far as it has a conception 
or idea for its content. 

4. PosrriveE Exposition oF THE DocrriIneE OF IDEAS. — 
Ideas may be defined according to the different sides of their 
historical connection, as the common in the manifold, the 
universal in the particular, the one in the many, or the con- 
stant and abiding in the changing. Subjectively they are 
principles of knowledge which cannot be derived from expe- 
rience, they are the intuitively certain and innate regulators 
of cognition. Objectively they are the immutable principles 
of being and of the phenomenal world, incorporeal and simple 
unities which have no relation to space, and which may be 
predicated of every thing which can in any way be posited as 
self-subsistent. The doctrine of ideas grew originally out 
of the desire to gain a definite conception of the inner essence 
of things, of what things are in themselves, to express by 
thought whatever of being is identical with thought, and to 
comprehend the real world as a harmoniously connected in- 
tellectual world. This desire for scientific knowledge Aris- 
totle cites expressly as the motive to the Platonic doctrine 
of ideas. ‘‘ Plato,” he says (Metaph. XIII. 4), ‘‘ came to 
the doctrine of ideas because he was convinced of the truth 
of the Heraclitic view which regarded the sensible world as a 
ceaseless flowing and changing. His conclusion from this 
was, that if there be a science of any thing there must be, 
besides the sensible, other substances which have perma- 
nence, for there can be no science of the fleeting.” It is, 
therefore, the idea of science which demands the reality of 
ideas, a demand which cannot be met unless ideas or con- 
ceptions are also the ground of all being. This is the case 
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with Plato. According to him there can be neither true 
knowledge nor true being without ideas and conceptions 
which have an independent reality. 

What now does Plato mean by idea? From what has 
already been said it is clear that he means something more 
than ideal conceptions of the beautiful and the good. An 
idea is found, as the name itself («idos) indicates, wherever 
a universal conception of a species or kind is found. Hence 
Plato speaks of the idea of a bed, table, strength, health, 
tone, color, ideas of simple relations and properties, ideas 
of mathematical figures, and even ideas of not-being, and of 
that, which in its essence is merely a contradiction of the 
idea, baseness, and vice. In a word, we may put an idea 
wherever many things may be characterized by a common 
name (ep. X. 596): or as Aristotle expresses it (Met. XII. 
3), Plato posits an idea for every class of being. In this 
sense Plato expresses himself in the beginning of the Parme- 
nides. Parmenides asks the young Socrates what he calls 
ideas. Socrates answers by naming unconditionally the moral 
ideas, the ideas of the true, the beautiful, the good, and then 
after a little delay he mentions some physical ones, as the 
ideas of man, of fire, of water; he will not allow ideas to be 
predicated of that which is only a formless mass, or which 
is a part of something else, as hair, mud, and clay, but in 
this he is answered by Parmenides, that if he would be fully 
imbued with philosophy, he must not consider such things as 
these to be wholly despicable, but should look upon them 
as truly though remotely participating in the idea. Here at 
least the claim is asserted that no province of being is ex- 
cluded from the idea, that even that which appears most acci- 
dental and irrational is yet a part of rational knowledge, in 
fact that every thing existing may be conceived as rational. 

do. THE RELATION OF IDEAS TO THE PHENOMENAL WorLpb. — 
Analogous to the different definitions of idea are the differ- 
ent names which Plato gives to the sensible and phenomenal 
world. He calls it the many, the divisible, the unbounded, 
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the undetermined and measureless, the becoming, the rela- 
tive, great and small, not-being. But in what relation these 
two worlds of sense and of ideas stand to each other is a 
question which Plato has answered neither fully nor consist- 
ently with himself. If, as is most common, he characterizes 
the relation of things to conceptions as a participation, or 
calls things the copies and adumbrations, while ideas are the 
archetypes, these metaphorical definitions do not explain, but 
on the contrary merely hide the chief difficulties in the doc- 
trine of ideas. The difficulty lies in the contradiction which 
grows out of the fact that while Plato admits the reality of 
the becoming and of the province of the becoming, he still 
affirms that ideas, which are substances ever at rest and ever 
the same, are the only actualities. Now in this Plato is indeed 
formally consistent with himself, in that he characterizes the 
matériel of matter not as a positive substratum but as not- 
being, and guards himself with the express affirmation that he 
does not consider the sensuous as being, but only as some- 
thing similar to being. (Rep. X. 597.) The position laid 
down in the Parmenides is also consistent with this, that a 
perfect philosophy should look upon the idea as the cogniza- 
ble in the phenomenal world, and should follow it out in the 
smallest particulars until every part of being should be known 
and all dualism removed. In fine, Plato in many of his ex- 
pressions seems to regard the world of sensation only as a 
subjective appearance, as a product of subjective representa- 
tion, as the result of a confused way of representing ideas. 
In this sense phenomena are entirely dependent on ideas ; 
they are nothing but the ideas themselves in the form of not- 
being ; the phenomenal world derives its whole existence from 
the ideal world which appears in it. But yet when Plato calls 
the sensuous a mingling of the same with the different or the 
not-being (Tim., p. 35), when he characterizes the ideas as 
vowels which run through every thing like a chain (Soph., 
p- 253), when he himself conceives the possibility that matter 
might offer opposition to the formative energy of ideas (Tim., 
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p- 56), when he speaks of an evil soul of the world (de Leg. 
X. 896), and gives intimations of the presence in the world 
of a principle in nature hostile to God (Polit., p. 268), when 
he in the Phedo treats of the relation between body and soul 
as one wholly discordant and malignant, — in all this there is 
evidence enough, even after allowing for the mythical form 
of the Timeus, and the rhetorical composition which prevails 
in the Pheedo, to substantiate the contradiction mentioned 
above. This is most clear in the Timeus. Plato in this 
dialogue makes the sensible world to be formed by a Creator 
who uses ideas as patterns, but posits as a condition of the 
creative activity of this Demiurge or Creator a something 
which should be apt to receive and exhibit this ideal image. 
This something Plato compares to the matter which is fash- 
ioned by the artisan (whence the later name hyle). He char- 
acterizes it as wholly undetermined and formless, but possess- 
ing in itself an aptitude for every variety of form, an invisible 
and shapeless thing, a something which it is difficult to char- 
acterize, and which Plato even does not seem inclined very 
closely to describe. In this the actuality of matter is denied ; 
even when Plato makes it equivalent to space it is only the 
place, the negative condition of the sensible; it possesses 
being only as it receives in itself the ideal form. Still matter 
remains the objective and phenomenal form of the idea: the 
visible world arises only through the mingling of ideas with 
this substratum, and if matter be metaphysically expressed 
as ‘* the different,” then does it follow with logical necessity 
in a dialectical discussion that it is just as truly being as 
not-being. Plato does not conceal from himself this diffi- 
culty, and therefore attempts to represent with comparisons 
and images this presupposition of a hyle which he finds it as 
impossible to do without as to express in an intelligible form. 
If he would do without it he must rise to the conception 
of an absolute creation, or consider matter as an ultimate 
emanation from the absolute spirit, or else explain it as 
appearance only. Thus the Platonic system is only a fruit- 
less struggle against dualism. 
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6. Tue wea or THE Goop AND THE Derry. — If the true 
is exhibited in general conceptions which are so related to 
each other that every higher conception embraces and com- 
bines under it several lower, so that any one starting from a 
single idea may eventually discover all (Meno., p. 51), then 
must the sum of ideas form a connected organism and succes- 
sion in which the lower appears as a stepping-stone and pre- 
supposition to a higher. This succession must end in an 
idea which needs no higher idea or presupposition to sustain 
it. This highest idea, the ultimate limit of all knowledge, 
and itself the independent ground of all other ideas, Plato 
calls the idea of the good, i.e., not of moral but of meta- 
physical good. (Rep. VI. 517.) 

What this good is in itself, Plato undertakes to show only 
in images. ‘In the same manner as the sun,” he says in 
the Republic (VI. 506), ‘+ is the cause of sight, and the cause 
not merely that objects are visible but also that they grow 
and are produced, so the good is of such power and beauty, 
that it is not merely the cause of science to the soul, but is 
also the cause of being and reality to whatever is the object 
of science ; and as the sun is not itself sight or the object of 
sight but presides over both, so the good is not science and 
truth but is superior to both, they being not the good itself 
but of a goodly nature.” The idea of the good excludes all 
presupposition, in so far as the good has unconditioned worth 
and lends value to every thing else. It is the ultimate ground 
at the same time of knowing and of being, of the perceiver 
and the perceived, of the subjective and the objective, of the 
ideal and the real, though itself exalted above such a distinc- 
tion. (ep. VI. 508-517.) Plato, however, did not attempt 
a derivation of the remaining ideas from the idea of the good ; 
his course here is wholly an empirical one ; a certain class of 
objects are taken, and having been referred to their common 
essence, this latter is given out as their idea. He treated 
individual conceptions so independently, and made each one 
so complete in itself, that it is impossible to find a proper 
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division or establish an immanent continuation of one into 
another. 

It is difficult to say precisely what relation, in the Platonic 
view, this idea of the good, and the ideal world in general, 
bore to the Deity. On the whole it seems clear that Plato 
regarded the two as identical, but whether he conceived this 
highest cause to be a personal being or not is a question 
which hardly admits of a definite answer. The logical result 
of his system would exclude the personality of God. If only 
the universal (the idea) truly exists, then must the only abso- 
lute idea, the Deity, be only the absolute universal; but that 
Plato was himself conscious of this logical conclusion we can 
hardly affirm, any more than we can say on the other hand 
that he was clearly a theist. For though in numberless 
mythical or popular statements he speaks of God and the 
gods, this only indicates that he is speaking in the language 
of the popular religion, and when he speaks in an accurate 
philosophical sense, he only makes the relation of the per- 
sonal deity with the idea a very uncertain one. Most prob- 
able, therefore, is it that this whole question concerning the 
personality of God was not yet definitely before him, that he 
took up this idea and defended it in the interests of morality 
against the anthropomorphism of the mythic poets, and that he 
sought to establish it by arguments drawn from the evidences 
of design in nature, and the universal prevalence of a belief 
in a God, while as a philosopher he made no use of it. 

V. Tue Pratonic Puysics. 1. Narure.— The connec- 
tion between the Physics and the Dialectic of Plato lies prin- 
cipally in two points, —the conception of becoming, which 
forms the chief characteristic of nature, and that of real 
being, which, when apprehended as the good, is the basis of 
every teleological explanation of nature. Since nature be- 
longs to the province of irrational sensation it cannot claim 
the same accuracy of treatment as is exhibited in dialectic. 
Plato therefore applied himself with much less zest to physi- 
cal investigations than to those of an ethical or dialectical 
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character, and indeed only attended to them in his later years. 
Only in one dialogue, the Timceus, do we find any extended 
evolution of physical doctrines, and even here Plato seems 
to have gone to his work with much less than his wonted in- 
dependence, this dialogue being more strongly tinctured with 
Pythagoreanism than any other of his writings. The diffi- 
culty of the Timceus is increased by its mythical form, by 
which the old commentators themselves were puzzled. If 
we take the first impression that it gives us, it appears to 
posit as prior to the creation of the world, a Creator (or 
Demiurgus) as moving and reflecting principle, with on the 
one side the ideal world existing immovable as the eternal 
archetype, and on the other side, a chaotic, formless, irregu- 
lar, fluctuating mass, which holds in itself the germ of the 
material world, but has no determined character nor sub- 
stance. From these two elements the Creator now constructs 
the world-soul, 7.e., the invisible dynamical principle (which 
is, however, conceived as extended in space) of the order 
and movement of the world. The Demiurgus spreads out this 
world-soul like a vast net or frame throughout the entire 
space which the world when created is to occupy, dividing 
this space thus into two spheres, viz., the region of the fixed 
stars and the planetary heavens, and sub-dividing the second 
into seven smaller circles corresponding to the orbits of the 
seven planets. The material world, which has become actual 
through the arrangement of the chaotic mass into the four 
elements, is built into this frame, and the process thus begun 
is completed in its internal structure by the formation of the 
organic world. 

It is difficult to separate the mythical and the philosophical 
elements in this cosmogony of the Timceus, especially difficult 
to determine how far that which is historical in this construc- 
tion, the succession of creative acts in time, belongs to the 
mere form. The significance of the world-soul is clearer. 
In the Platonic system the soul is, in general, a mean be- 
tween the ideas and corporeal existence, the medium through 
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which matter is formed, individualized, animated, and gov- 
erned ; or, in a word, is raised from disorderly multiplicity 
to organic unity and maintained in this condition. In a sim- 
ilar way, with Plato, number is a mean between the idea and 
phenomena, in so far as through it the totality of material 
being is brought into the definite quantitative relations of 
multitude, magnitude, figure, parts, position, distance, etc., 
—in a word, articulated arithmetically and geometrically, in- 
stead of existing as a limitless and undifferentiated mass. 
In the world-soul both these functions are united. It is the 
universal medium between ideas and phenomena, the great 
world-schema which on a grand scale forms and articulates 
matter, the mighty world-force by which matter (e.g., the 
heavenly bodies) is kept within this order, moved (revolved), 
and, through this ordered movement raised to a real copy of 
the idea. The Platonic view of nature, in opposition to the 
mechanical explanations of the earlier philosophers, is entirely 
teleological, and based: upon the conception of the good. 
Plato conceives the world as the image of the good, as the 
work of divine munificence. Constructed by its Demiurgus 
in accordance with the eternal idea it is perfect, the ever- 
abiding, never-changing image of the good, vitalized and 
rationalized through the indwelling soul, — infinitely beau- 
tiful, nay divine. As it is the image of the perfect it is 
therefore only one, corresponding to the idea of the single 
all-embracing substance, for an infinite number of worlds is 
not to be conceived as actual. For the same reason the 
world is spherical, after the most perfect and uniform struc- 
ture, which embraces in itself all other forms; its movement 
is in a circle, because this, by returning into itself, is most 
like the movement of reason. The particular points of the 
Timeus, the derivation of the four elements, the separation 
of the seven planets according to the musical scale, the opin- 
ion that the stars were immortal and heavenly substances, 
the affirmation that the earth holds an abiding position in the 
middle of the world, a view which subsequently became elab- 
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orated to the Ptolemaic system, the reference of all material 
figures to elementary geometrical forms, the division of inani- 
mate nature, according to the four elements, into beings of 
fire and light (gods and demons), and of earth, water, and 
air, the discussions respecting organic nature, and especially 
respecting the construction of the human body—all these we 
need here only mention. Their philosophical worth consists 
not so much in their material content, — for they rather serve 
to show the entire worthlessness of the natural science of 
that age,—as in their fundamental idea, that the world 
should be conceived as the image and the work of reason, 
as an organism of order, harmony, and beauty, as the good 
actualizing itself. 

2. Tue Sout.—The doctrine of the soul, considering it 
simply as the basis of moral action, and leaving out of view 
all questions of concrete ethics, is the completion, the cope- 
stone of the Platonic physics. The individual soul possesses 
the same nature and character as the world-soul. It is essen- 
tial to the perfection of the world that it should contain a 
plurality of souls, through which the principle of rationality 
and vitality may be particularized in a plenitude of indi- 
viduals. The soul is in itself indestructible, and by virtue 
of its rationality is of a divine nature; it is formed for the 
knowledge of the divine and eternal, for a pure and blessed 
life in the contemplation of the ideal world. But no less 
essential to it is its connection with a material, perishable 
body. A race of perishable beings must, for the sake of 
completeness in the genera of things, be represented in the 
universe ; and this is accomplished by individual souls through 
their residence in the body. The soul, while it is united to 
the body, participates in its movements and changes ; it is, 
thus, in this respect, related to the perishable, and subject 
to the changing conditions of sensuous life, to the influence 
of sensuous impressions and impulses. It cannot, therefore, 
retain its pure divinity; it sinks from the heavenly to the 
earthly, from the Godlike to the perishable. In the indi- 
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vidual soul is exhibited the conflict between the higher prin- 
ciple and the lower; intellect yields to the power of sense ; 
the latent dualism between idea and reality, which in the 
universe taken as a whole is reduced to unity, finds here, in 
the soul, its complete actuality. Though on the one hand 
the souls rules and restrains the body, it is on the other 
hand just as truly swayed by the body, bound down by it to 
the lower sensuous life, to forgetfulness of its nobler origin, 
and to the finitude of perception and volition. This interac- 
tion of soul and body is mediated through an inferior, sensu- 
ous faculty of the soul; hence Plato distinguishes in the soul 
two constituents, the divine and the perishable, the rational 
and the irrational, between which is placed, as a mediating 
link, courage (vyds), which, though nobler than sensuous im- 
pulse, yet, since it is exhibited by children and even by brutes, 
and often allows itself to be carried away blindly without 
reflection, belongs to man’s sensuous nature, and must not be 
confounded with reason. Thus, according to the Platonic 
doctrine, the soul, during its connection with the body, is in 
& condition totally inadequate to its nature. Potentially it is 
dlivine, in possession of true knowledge, self-subsistent, free, 
— actually it is precisely the reverse, weak, sensuous, subject 
to the influence of its physical nature, entangled in evil and 
sin by all the disquietudes, impulses, passions, and conflicts 
which originate in the predominance of the sensuous principle, 
in the necessity of physical self-preservation, and in the strug- 
gle for possession and enjoyment. A dim consciousness of its 
loftier origin, a longing for its home, the ideal world, does in- 
deed remain with it, and manifest itself as love of knowledge, 
enthusiasm for the beautiful (Eros), and in the endeavor of 
the spirit to become master of the body.® But this very long- 
ing shows that the true life of the soul CAnnot be this present 
sensuous existence, but must lie in a future to be realized 
only after its separation from the body. The soul which has 
abandoned itself to sensuality is condemned to enter into 
other bodies or even into lower forms of existence from 
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which it is released only when in the course of time it has 
returned to its original purity. The pure soul which has 
endured unsoiled the test of association with the corporeal 
world returns at death immediately to its state of blessed 
rest; then, after a brief period of enjoyment, it resumes once 
more its life in the body. Plato’s accounts of these future 
states of the soul do not always accord one with another ; 
the statements of the Phedrus and Phedo, of the Republic 
and Timeus, differ in many respects. Plato is, however, 
like the Pythagoreans, really in earnest in the matter. It is 
really his opinion that the progress of the world, the his- 
tory of the universe, has for its content just this perpetual 
transition of souls from the higher to the lower, from the 
divine to the human world. The soul is of too noble a 
nature to merely begin with this life and then vanish; it is 
divine and eternal. It is not, however, pure being, like the 
idea; it has in itself something of ‘‘ the other”; it is at once 
spiritual and unspiritual, free and not free. These two con- 
tradictory elements are manifested in that change from the 
superior to the inferior state under the form of a succession 
in time. The soul exhibits the enigma of an equal inclina- 
tion toward the ideal and the sensuous; and this enigma is 
solved, according to Plato, by just this doctrine of the con- 
stitution and destiny of the soul itself. All this appears to 
be very different from Socrates. The Socratic postulate that 
man ought not to act from sensuous impulses, but intelli- 
gently, seems to be transformed into a speculative philoso- 
pheme which endeavors to explain how the sensuous and 
rational are united in man. But it is just this fact, that the 
whole of Plato’s philosophy is concentrated upon this point, 
7.e., upon the ethical nature and character of the soul, which 
proves him to be a true disciple of the master who had 
aroused in him this lofty idea of the exaltation of spirit over 
sense. 

VI. Tue Pratonic Ernics.—The main problem of Plato’s 
ethics (which is nothing but the practical application of his 
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theory of ideas), as with the ethics of the other Socratics, is 
to define the highest good, the end which all volition and 
action posit as their goal. From the definition of the swmmum 
bonum is deduced the theory of virtue, which in turn is the 
basis of the doctrine of the state, i.e., of the objective real- 
ization of the good in human society. 

(1) The Highest Good. What this supreme aim must be 
is at once evident from the general character of the Platonic 
system. Not life amid the nonentities, mortality, and vicis- 
situdes of sensuous existence, but exaltation to the ideal, to 
the only true being, is both in itself and for man that which 
is absolutely good. The soul’s problem and vocation is to 
flee from the internal and external evils of sense, to purify 
and free itself from the influences of the body, and to strive 
to become pure, upright, and thus godlike (Thectetus ; 
Phedo). The way to attain this is to withdraw the mind 
from sensuous conceptions and desires, and direct it upon 
that cognition of the truth which reflection alone can give, — 
in a word, upon philosophy. Philosophy is with Pato as 
with Socrates, not something purely theoretical, but the 
return of the soul to its true nature, a spiritual regeneration 
in which the soul regains its lost knowledge of the ideal 
world, and thus the consciousness of its own higher origin, 
of its original superiority to the sensuous world. In philoso- 
phy the mind purifies itself from all admixture of sense ; it 
comes to itself and re-obtains that freedom and rest of which 
its immersion in the material had deprived it. Such being 
Plato’s conception of the highest good, it was natural that 
he should vehemently oppose the hedonism of the Sophistic- 
Cyrenaics. The Gorgias and Philebus are especially de- 
voted to the refutation of their views. In these dialogues 
he endeavors to prove that pleasure is something insubstan- 
tial and indefinite, which can give to life neither order nor 
harmony ; that it is altogether relative since it can readily 
be transformed into pain, and induces pain just in proportion 
to its own intensity; and that it is a contradiction to place 
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pleasure, which in itself is worthless, above the power and 
virtue of the soul. Yet on the other hand, Plato no more in 
his practical than in his theoretical philosophy approved of 
the Cynic-Megaric abstraction which would recognize noth- 
ing positive except cognition, no concrete spiritual activity, 
no special science or art, nor any refinement of life through 
pleasure. The concrete sciences and arts, and those kinds 
of pleasure which do not impair the harmony of the spiritual, 
those pure, painless, passionless, innocent delights which spring 
from the contemplation of spiritual and natural beauty, have 
their proper sphere as well as pure philosophy. The good is 
not a life of mere knowledge or mere pleasure, but the unity 
of the two; yet it is a life in which knowledge predominates, 
since it is the element through which volition and action are 
reduced to rationality, order, and measure. A certain vacil- 
lation in Plato’s opinions in regard to the highest good must 
not, however, be overlooked. As sensuous existence is for 
him, at one time, a pure nonentity, the mere disturbance 
and distortion of ideal being, and at another a beautiful 
copy of the ideal archetype; so in the ethics we perceive 
sometimes a tendency towards a purely ascetic view of sense 
as the source of sin and evil (Phedo), and at others, a more 
positive view (Symposium ; Philebus) which considers a life 
without pleasure to be too abstract, monotonous, and spirit- 
less, and therefore permits the beautiful to maintain a posi- 
tion céordinate with the good. 

2. VirturE.— In his theory of virtue, Plato is at first wholly 
Socratic. He holds fast to the opinion that it is knowledge 
(Protagoras), and therefore teachable (Meno); and as to 
its unity, though it follows from his later dialectical investi- 
gations that the one can be manifold, or the manifold one, 
and that, therefore, virtue must both be regarded as one, and 
also as many, he nevertheless emphasizes prominently the 
unity and connection of all virtues, and is fond of painting, 
especially in the introductory dialogues, some single virtue 
as comprising in itself the sum of all the rest. Plato follows 
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for the most part the fourfold division of virtues, as popu- 
larly made; and only in the Republic (IV. 441) does he 
attempt a scientific derivation of them, by referring to each 
of the three faculties of the soul its appropriate virtue. The 
virtue of the reason he calls prudence or wisdom, the direct- 
ing or measuring virtue, since reason must govern the soul ; 
the virtue of the heart is valor, the helpmeet of reason, or 
it is the heart imbued with true knowledge, which in the 
struggle against pleasure and pain, desire and fear, asserts 
itself to be the correct judge of that which ought or ought not 
to be feared; the virtue of sensuous desire, whose function is 
to restrain this within its proper limits, is temperance; and, 
lastly, that virtue to which belong the due regulation and 
mutual adjustment of the several powers of the soul, and 
which, therefore, constitutes the bond and the unity of the 
three other virtues, is justice. 

In this last conception, that of justice, all the elements of 
moral culture meet together and centre, exhibiting the moral 
life of the individual as a perfect whole, and then, by requir- 
ing an application of the same principle to communities, the 
moral consideration is advanced beyond the narrow circle of 
individual life. Thus is established the whole of the moral 
world — Justice ‘‘in great letters,” the moral life in its com- 
plete totality, is the state. In this is first realized the de- 
mand for the complete harmony of the human life. In and 
through the state comes the complete elaboration of matter 
for the reason. 

3. Tue Sratr.—The Platonic state is generally regarded 
as an ideal or chimera, which it is impracticable to realize 
among men. ‘This view of the case has even been ascribed to 
Plato, and it has been said that in his Republic he attempted 
to sketch only a fine ideal of a state constitution, while in 
the Laws he traced out a practicable philosophy of the state 
from the standpoint of the common consciousness. But in 
the first place, this was not Plato’s own opinion. Although 
he acknowledges that the state he describes cannot be found 
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on earth, and is only a heavenly archetype adapted merely 
to the instruction of the philosopher (LX. 592), still he de- 
mands that efforts should be made to realize it here, and he 
even attempts to show the conditions and means under which 
such a state could be made actual, by adapting its particular 
institutions to counteract the defects arising from the different 
characters and temperaments of men. A constitution, disso- 
ciated from the idea, could only appear untrue to a philoso- 
pher like Plato, who saw the actual and the true only in the 
idea; and the common view which supposes that he wrote 
his Republic in the full consciousness of its impracticability, 
mistakes entirely the standpoint of the Platonic philosophy. 
Still farther the question whether such a state as the Platonic 
is attainable and the best, is in itself idle and irrelevant. 
The Platonic state is the Grecian idea of a state presented 
in the form of a narrative. But the idea, that which is 
rational in the world’s history, — since it is absolutely actual, 
that in the existent which is essential and necessary, — is no 
inane and impotent ideal. The truly ideal is not to be actual, 
but 7s actual, and the only actual; if an idea were too good 
for existence, or the empirical actuality too bad for it, then 
were this a fault of the ideal itself. Plato has not given him- 
self up merely to abstract theories; the philosopher cannot 
transcend his age, but can only see and grasp it in its true 
significance. This Plato has done. His standpoint is his 
own age. He looks upon the political life of the Greeks as 
then existing, and it is this life, exalted to its idea, which 
forms the real content of the Platonic Republic. Plato has 
here represented Greek morality on its substantial side. If 
the Platonic Republic seems prominently an ideal which can 
never be realized this is owing much less to its ideality than 
to the defects of the political life of the ancients. The most 
prominent characteristic of the Hellenic conception of the 
state, before the Greeks began to fall into unbridled licen- 
tiousness, was the constraint thrown upon personal subjective 
freedom, in the sacrifice of every individual interest to the 
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absolute sovereignty of the state. With Plato also, the state 
is all in all. His political institutions, so loudly ridiculed 
by the ancients, are only the undeniable consequences follow- 
ing from the very idea of the Grecian state, which in distinc- 
tion from the modern state, allowed neither to the individual 
citizen nor to a corporation, any lawful sphere of action inde- 
pendent of itself. It did not recognize the principle of sub- 
jective freedom; and it is just this non-recognition of the 
subject, which Plato, in opposition to the ruinous tendencies 
of his age, made the fundamental principle of his state. 

The grand feature of the Platonic state is, as has been said, 
the sacrifice of the individual to the universal state, the re- 
duction of moral to political virtue. Plato desires that social 
ethics shall become universal and attain a firmly established 
existence ; sense must everywhere be restrained and subor- 
dinated to intelligence. But if this is to be accomplished, 
a universal, 7.e., a political, authority must undertake the 
education of all in virtue, and the preservation of good 
morals, and all individual self-will and selfishness must be 
subordinated to the common will and the common good. The 
sensuous principle in man is so mighty that it can be ren- 
dered powerless only by the superior strength of social insti- 
tutions, through the suppression of all selfish activity for 
private ends, and the merging of the individual in the uni- 
versal. Only in this way is virtue, and thus true blessedness 
possible. Virtue must be realized first in the state and then 
in the individual citizen. Hence the severity and rigor of 
the Platonic theory of the state. In a perfect state all things, 
joy and sorrow, and even eyes, ears, and hands, must be 
common to all, so that the social life would be as it were the 
life of one man. This perfect universality and unity, can 
only be actualized when every thing individual and particular 
falls away. Private property and domestic life (in place of 
which comes a community of goods and of wives), education 
and instruction, the choice of rank and profession, the arts 
and sciences, all these must be subjected and placed under 
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the exclusive and absolute control of the state. The indi- 
vidual may lay claim only to that happiness which belongs 
to him as a constituent element of the state. From this point 
Plato goes down into the minutest particulars, and gives the 
closest directions respecting gymnastics and music, which 
form the two means of culture of the higher ranks ; respect- 
ing the study of mathematics, and philosophy, the choice of 
stringed instruments, and the proper measure of verse; re- 
specting bodily exercise and the service of women in war; 
respecting marriage settlements, and the age at which any 
one should study dialectic, marry, and beget children. The 
state with him is only a great educational establishment, a 
family in the mass. — Lyric poetry he would allow only under 
the inspection of competent judges. Epic and dramatic poe- 
try, even Homer and Hesiod, should be banished from the 
state, since they rouse and lead astray the passions, and give 
unworthy representations of the gods. Exhibitions of physi- 
cal degeneracy or weakness should not be tolerated in the 
Platonic state; deformed and sickly infants should be aban- 
doned, and food and attention should be denied to the sick. 
—In all this we find the chief antithesis of the ancient to the 
modern state. Plato did not recognize the will and choice 
of the individual, and yet the individual has a right to demand 
this. The problem of the modern state has been to unite 
these two sides, to bring the universal end and the particular 
aims of the individual into harmony, to reconcile the highest 
possible freedom of the conscious individual will, with the 
highest possible supremacy of the state. 

The political institutions of the Platonic state are decidedly 
aristocratic. Grown up in opposition to the extravagances 
of the Athenian democracy, Plato prefers an absolute mon- 
archy to every other constitution, though this should haye as 
its absolute ruler only the perfect philosopher. It is a well- 
known expression of his, that the state can only attain its 
end when philosophers become its rulers, or when its present ~ 
rulers have prosecuted their studies so far and so accurately, 
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that they can unite philosophy with a superintendence of 
' public affairs (V. 473). His reason for claiming that the 
sovereign power should be vested only in one, is the fact that 
very few are endowed with political wisdom. This ideal of 
an absolute ruler who should be able to govern the state per- 
fectly, Plato abandons in the Laws, in which work he shows 
his preference for a mixed constitution, embracing both a 
monarchical and a democratic element. From the aristo- 
cratic tendency of the Platonic state, follows farther the 
sharp division of ranks, and the total exclusion of the third 
rank from a proper political life. In reality Plato makes but 
two classes in his state, the subjects and the sovereign, an- 
alogous to his twofold psychological division of sensible and 
intellectual, mortal and immortal; but as in psychology he 
had introduced a middle term, spirit, to stand between his 
two divisions there, so in the state he brings in the military — 
class between the ruler and those intended to supply the 
physical wants of the community. We have thus three 
ranks, that of the ruler, corresponding to the reason, that 
of the warrior, answering to the heart (courage), and that 
of the craftsman, which is made parallel to appetite or sen- 
suous desire. To these three ranks belong three separate 
functions: to the first, that of legislation and caring for the 
general good ; to the second, that of defending the common- 
wealth from attacks of external foes; and to the third, the 
care of separate interests and wants, as agriculture, me- 
chanics, etc. From each of these three ranks and its func- 
tions the state derives a peculiar virtue— wisdom from the 
ruler, bravery from the warrior, and temperance from the 
craftsman, so far as he lives in obedience to his rulers. In 
the proper union of these three virtues is found the justice of 
the state, a virtue which is thus the sum of all other virtues. 
Plato pays little attention to the lowest rank, that of the 
craftsman, who exists in the state only as means. He held 
that it was not necessary to give laws and care for the rights 
of this portion of the community. The separation between the 
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ruler and the warrior is not so broad. Plato suffers these two 
ranks to interpenetrate each other, and analogous to his origi- 
nal psychological division, as though the reason were but 
courage in its highest development, he makes the oldest and 
the best of the warriors rise to the dignity and power of 
rulers. The education of its warriors should therefore be : 
chief care of the state, in order that their spirit, though 
losing none of its peculiar energy, may yet be imbued with 
reason. The best endowed by nature and culture among the 
warriors, may be selected at the age of thirty, and put upon 
a course of careful training. When he has reached the age 
of fifty and looked upon the idea of the good, he may be 
bound to actualize this archetype in the state, provided 
always that every one wait his turn, and spend his remain- 
ing time in philosophy. Only thus can the state be raised to 
the unconditioned rule of reason under the supremacy of the 
good. 

VII. Rerrospecr. — With Plato Greek philosophy reached 
the highest point of its development. The Platonic system 
is the first complete construction of the entire natural and 
spiritual universe in accordance with one single philosophical 
principle ; it is the type of all higher speculation, of all meta- 
physical as well as ethical idealism. Based upon the com- 
paratively simple foundation laid by Socrates philosophy 
here for the first time attained a complete realization; here, 
with Plato, the spirit of philosophy elevated itself to that full 
self-consciousness, which with Socrates was only a dim, un- 
certain instinct. Plato’s soaring genius was required to com- 
pletely realize that for which Socrates had prepared the way. 
But at the same time Plato placed philosophy in an idealistic 
opposition to the given actuality, which, springing more from 
his individual character and surroundings than from the na- 
ture of the Greek mind, needed to be supplemented by a 
realistic view of things. This was supplied by Aristotle. 
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In the old Academy we find no spirit of invention, and 
with few exceptions, no movements of progress, but rather 
a gradual retrogression of the Platonic philosophizing. After 
the death of Plato, Speusippus, his nephew and disciple, 
taught in the Academy during eight years. He was suc- 
ceeded by Xenocrates, after whom came Polemo, Crates, and 
Crantor. It was a time in which schools for higher culture 
were established, and the older teacher yielded to his younger 
successor the post of instruction. The general characteristics 
of the old Academy, so far as can be gathered from the scanty 
accounts concerning it, were great attention to learning, the 
prevalence of Pythagorean elements, especially the doctrine 
of number, and lastly, the reception of fantastic and demon- 
ological notions, among which the worship of the stars played 
a part. The prevalence of the Pythagorean doctrine of num- 
ber in the later instructions of the Academy, gave to mathe- 
matical sciences, particularly arithmetic and astronomy, a 
high place, and at the same time assigned to the doctrine of 
ideas a much lower position than Plato had given it. Subse- 
quently, the attempt was made to get back to the unadul- 
terated doctrine of Plato. Crantor is said to be the first editor 
of the Platonic writings. 

As Plato was the only true Socratic, so was Aristotle the 
only genuine disciple of Plato, though often accused by his 
fellow-disciples of being unfaithful to his master’s principles. 

We pass on at once to him, without stopping now to inquire 
into his relation to Plato, or the advance which he made be- 
yond his predecessor, since these points will come up before 
us in the exposition of the Aristotelian philosophy. (See 
MeCl. NV ILL. bs) 
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SiO ONT xv 
ARISTOTLE. 


J. Lire anp Writrncs or Artstorie. — Aristotle was born 
385 B.c. at Stagira, a Greek colony in Thrace. His father, 
Nicomachus, was a physician, and the friend of Amyntas, 
king of Macedonia. The former fact may have had its influ- 
ence in determining the scientific tendencies of the son, and 
the latter may have procured his subsequent summons to the 
Macedonian court. Aristotle at a very early age lost both 
his parents. In his seventeenth year he came to Plato at 
Athens, and continued with him twenty years. On account 
of his indomitable zeal for study, Plato named him ‘the 
teader,” and said, upon comparing him with Xenocrates, 
that the latter required the spur, the former the bit. Among 
the many charges made against his character, most prominent 
are those of jealousy and ingratitude towards his master, but 
most of the anecdotes in which these charges are embodied 
merit little credence. It is certain that Aristotle, after the 
death of Plato, stood in friendly relations with Xenocrates ; 
still, as a writer, he can hardly be absolved from a certain 
want of friendship and regard towards Plato and his philoso- 
phy, though all this can be explained on psychological 
grounds. After Plato’s death, Aristotle went with Xenocrates 
to Hermias, tyrant of Atarneus, whose sister Pythias he mar- 
ried after Hermias had fallen a victim to Persian treachery. 
After the death of Pythias he is said to have married his con- 
cubine, Herpyllis, who was the mother of his son Nicomachus. 
In the year 343 he was called by Philip of Macedon, to take 
the charge of the education of his son Alexander, then 
thirteen years old. Both father and son honored him 
highly, and the latter, with royal munificence, subsequently 
supported him in his studies. When Alexander went to 
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Persia, Aristotle betook himself to Athens, and taught in the 
Lyceum, the only gymnasium then vacant, since Xenocrates 
had possession of the Academy, and the Cynics of the Cyno- 
sarges. From the shady walks (zepizaro) of the Lyceum, in 
which Aristotle was accustomed to walk and expound his 
philosophy, his school received the name of the Peripatetic. 
Aristotle is said to have spent his mornings with his more 
mature disciples, exercising them in the profoundest questions 
of philosophy, while his evenings were occupied with a greater 
number of pupils in more general and preparatory instruc- 
tion. The former investigations were called acroamatic, the 
latter exoteric. He abode at Athens, and taught thirteen 
years, and then, after the death of Alexander, whose dis- 
pleasure he had incurred, he is said to have been accused by 
the Athenians of impiety towards the gods, and to have fled 
to Chalcis, in order to escape a fate similar to that of Socrates. 
He died in the year 322 at Chalcis, in Eubeea. 

Avistotle left a vast number of writings, of which the 
smaller (perhaps a sixth), but unquestionably the more im- 
portant portion have come down to us, though in a form 
which admits of many doubts and objections. The story of 
Strabo about the fate of the Aristotelian writings, and the 
injury which they suffered in a cellar at Scepsis in Troas is 
confessedly a fable, or at least limited to the original manu- 
scripts; but the fragmentary and descriptive form of many 
among them, and especially of the most important (e.g., the 
Metaphysic), the fact that scattered portions of one and the 
same work (¢.g., the Ethics) are repeatedly found in different 
treatises, the irregularities and striking contradictions in one 
and the same treatise, the disagreement found in other par- 
ticulars among different works, and the distinction made by 
Aristotle himself between acroamatic and exoterical writings, 
all this gives reason to believe that we have, for the most 
part, before us only his oral lectures written down, and sub- 
sequently edited by his scholars. 
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II. Generat CHaracteR AND Division or THE ARISTOTE= 
LIAN Pui_osopny. — With Plato, philosophy had been na- 
tional in both its form and content, but with Aristotle it loses 
its Hellenic peculiarity, and becomes universal in scope and 
meaning ; the Platonic dialogue changes into barren prose; a 
rigid, technical language takes the place of the mythical and 
poetical dress ; the thinking which had been with Plato intui- 
tive, is with Aristotle discursive ; the immediate intuition of 
reason in the former, becomes reflection and conception in the 
latter. Turning away from the Platonic unity of all being, 
Aristotle prefers to direct his attention to the manifoldness of 
the phenomenal; he seeks the idea only in its concrete ac- 
tualization, and consequently grasps the particular far more 
prominently in its peculiar determinateness and reciprocal 
differences, than in its connection with the idea. He em- 
braces with equal interest the facts given in nature, in his- 
tory, and in the inner life of man. But he ever tends toward 
the individual, he must ever have a fact given in order to 
develop his thought upon it; it is always the empirical, the 
actual, which solicits and guides his speculation; his whole 
philosophy is a description of the facts given, and only merits 
the name of a philosophy because it comprehends the empiri- 
cal in its totality and synthesis, because it has carried out its 
induction to the farthest extent. Only because he is the ab- 
solute empiricist may Aristotle be called the truest philosopher. 

This character of the Aristotelian philosophy explains at 
the outset its encyclopedic tendency, inasmuch as every 
thing given in experience is equally worthy of regard and inyes- 
tigation. Aristotle is thus the founder of many departments 
of science unknown before him; he is not only the father of 
logic, but also of natural history, empirical psychology, and 
the science of rights. 

This devotion of Aristotle to the given facts will also ex- 
plain his predominant inclination towards physics, for nature 
is the most immediate and actual. Connected also with this 
is the fact that Aristotle is the first among philosophers who 
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gave to history and its tendencies an accurate attention. 
The first book of the Metaphysic is also the first attempt at 
a history of philosophy, as his Politics is the first critical 
account of the different historical states and constitutions. 
In both these cases he brings out his own theory only as a 
deduction from historical data, basing it in the former case 
upon the works of his predecessors, and in the latter case 
upon the constitutions which lie before him. 

It is clear that according to this, the method of Aristotle 
must be a different one from that of Plato. Instead of pro- 
ceeding like the latter, synthetically and dialectically, he 
pursues for the most part an analytic and regressive course, 
that is, going backward from the concrete to its ultimate 
ground and determination. While Plato would take his 
standpoint in the idea, in order to explain from this position 
and set in a clearer light that which is given and empirical, 
Aristotle on the other hand, starts with that which is given, 
in order to find and exhibit the idea in it. His method is, 
hence, induction ; that is, the derivation of certain principles 
and maxims from a sum of given facts and phenomena; his 
mode of procedure is, usually, argument, an impartial bal- 
ancing of facts, phenomena, circumstances and possibilities. 
Tie appears to be for the most part only a thoughtful ob- 
server. Renouncing all claim to universality and necessity 
in his results, he is content to have brought out that which 
has an approximate truth, and the highest degree of proba- 
bility. He often affirms that science does not simply relate 
to the changeless and necessary, but also to that which ordi- 
narily takes place, that being alone excluded from its prov- 
ince, which is strictly accidental. Philosophy, consequently, 
has with him the character and worth of a computation of 
probabilities, and his mode of exposition assumes not unfre- 
quently the form of a hesitating deliberation. Hence there 
is in him no trace of the Platonic ideals ; hence, also, his re- 
pugnance to a glowing and poetic style in philosophy, a 
repugnance which, while it induces in him a fixed, philo- 
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sophical terminology, also frequently leads him to mistake 
and misrepresent the opinions of his predecessors. Hence, 
also, in whatever he treated, his thorough adherence to the 
actual facts. 

Connected, in fine, with the empirical character of the 
Aristotelian philosophizing, is the fragmentary form of his 
writings, and their want of a systematic division and arrange- 
ment. Proceeding always from particular to particular, he 
considers every province of the actual by itself, and makes it 
the subject of a separate treatise; but he, for the most part, 
fails to indicate the lines by which the different parts are 
united and comprehended in a systematic whole. Thus he 
founded a number of co-ordinate sciences, each one of which 
has an independent basis, but he fails to give us the highest 
science which embraces them all. It is sometimes affirmed 
that all his writings follow the idea of a whole; but in their 
procedure there is such a want of all systematic connection, 
and every one of his writings is a monograph so thoroughly 
independent and complete in itself, that we are sometimes 
puzzled to know what Aristotle himself received as a part of 
philosophy, and what he excluded. We are never furnished 
with an independent scheme or outline, we rarely find definite 
results or summary explanations. Even the different divisions 
of philosophy which he gives, vary essentially from one 
another. At one time he divides science into theoretical and 
practical, at another, he adds to these two a poetical creative 
science, while still again he speaks of the three parts of sci- 
ence, ethics, physics, and logic. At one time he divides the- 
oretical philosophy into logic and physics, and at another into 
theology, mathematics, and physics. But no one of these 
divisions has he expressly given as the basis on which to 
represent his system; he himself places no value upon this 
method of division, and, indeed, openly declares himself op- 
posed to it. It is, therefore, only for the sake of uniformity 
that we can give the preference here to the threefold division 
of philosophy as already adopted by Plato. 
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il. Locic anp Metapnysic. 1. NATURE AND RELATION 
or THE Two. — The word metaphysic was first employed by 
the Aristotelian commentators. Plato had used the term 
dialectic, and Aristotle had characterized the same thing as 
‘¢ first philosophy,” while he calls physics the ‘* second phi- 
losophy.” The relation of this first philesophy to the other 
sciences Aristotle determines in the following way. Every 
scienee, he says, must have for investigation a determined 
province and particular form of being, but none of these sci- 
ences reaches the conception of being itself. Hence there is 
needed a science which shall investigate that which the other 
sciences take up hypothetically, or through experience. This 
is done by the ‘* first philosophy ” which has to do with being 
as such, while the other sciences relate only to determined and 
concrete being. The metaphysic, which is this science of 
being and its primitive grounds, is the jist philosophy, since 
it is presupposed by every other discipline. Thus, says Aris- 
totle, if there were only a physical substance, then would 
physics be the first and the only philosophy, but if there be 
an immaterial and unmoved essence which is the ground of 
all being, then must there also be an antecedent, and because 
it is antecedent, a universal philosophy. ‘The first ground of 
all being is God, whence Aristotle occasionally gives to the 
first philosophy the name of theology. 

It is diflicult to determine the relation between this ‘ first 
philosophy ” as the science of the ultimate ground of things, 
and that science which is ordinarily termed the logic of Aris- 
totle, and which is exhibited in the writings bearing the name 
of the Organon. Aristotle himself has not accurately exam- 
ined the relations of these two sciences, the reason for which 
is doubtless to be found in the incomplete form of the Meta- 
physic. But since he has embraced them both under the same 
name of logic; since the investigation of the essence of 
things (VII. 17), and the doctrine of ideas (XIII. 5), are 
expressly called logical; since he repeatedly attempts in the 
Metaphysic (Book 1V.), to establish the logical principle of 
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contradiction as an absolute presupposition for all thinking 
and speaking and philosophizing, and employs the method of 
argument belonging to that science which has to do with the 
essence of things (III. 2, IV. 3); and since, in fine, the cat- 
egories to which he had already devoted a separate book in 
the Organon are also discussed again in the Metaphysic (Book 
V.), it follows that this much at least may be affirmed with 
certainty, that he would not absolutely separate the investiga- 
tions of the Organon from those of the Metaphysic, and that 
he would not approve the ordinary division of formal logic 
and metaphysic, although he has omitted to show their inner 
connection. 

2. Loaic. — The great problem both of the logical faculty 
and also of logic both as science and art, is to form and judge 
of syllogisms, and through syllogisms to be able to establish 
a proof. Syllogisms, however, arise from propositions, and 
propositions from conceptions. From this point of view, 
which arises from the very nature of the case, Aristotle has 
in the different books of the Organon discussed the details of 
his theory of logic and dialectic. The first treatise in the 
Organon is that containing the categories, a work which treats 
of the universal determinations of being, and is the first at- 
tempt at an ontology. Of these categories Aristotle enumer- 
ates ten; substance, magnitude, quality, relation, the where, 
the when, position, possession, action, and passion. The 
second treatise (De Interpretatione) investigates speech as the 
expression of thought, and discusses the doctrine of the 
parts of speech, propositions and judgments. The third con- 
sists of the ‘* Analytics,” which show how conclusions may be 
referred back to their principles and arranged in accordance 
with their premises. The first Analytic contains in two books 
the general theory of the syllogism. Syllogisms are accord- 
ing to their content and aim either apodictic, which possess a 
certain and incontrovertible truth, or dialectic, which are 
directed toward that which may be disputed and is probable, 
or, finally, sophistic, which lead deceptively to incorrect con- 
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clusions. The doctrine of apodictic syllogisms and thus of 
proofs is given in the two books of the second Analytic, that 
of dialectic is furnished in the eight books of the Topic, and 
that of sophistic in the treatise concerning ‘* Sophistical 
roots. 

A detailed statement of the Aristotelian logic would be 
familiar to every one, since the formal representations of this 
science ordinarily given, employ for the most part only the 
material furnished by Aristotle. Kant has remarked, that 
since the time of the Grecian sage, logic has made neither 
progress nor retrogression. Only in two points has the for- 
mal logic of our time advanced beyond that of Aristotle ; 
first, in adding to the categorical syllogism, which was the 
only one Aristotle had in mind, the hypothetical and disjunc- 
tive, and second, in adding the fourth to the first three figures 
of the syllogism. But the incompleteness of the Aristotelian 
logic, which might be pardoned in the foundation of the 
science, still remains, and its thoroughly empirical method 
not only still continues, but has even been exalted to a prin- 
ciple by means of the un-Aristotelian antithesis between the 
form of a thought and its content. Aristotle, in reality, only 
attempted to collect the logical facts in reference to the for- 
mation of propositions, and the method of syllogisms ; he has 
given in his logic only the natural history of finite thinking. 
However highly we may rate the correctness of his abstrac- 
tion, and the clearness with which he brings into conscious- 
ness the logical operation of the understanding, we must 
make equally conspicuous with this the want of all scientific 
derivation and foundation. The ten categories which he, as 
already remarked, has discussed in a separate treatise, he 
simply mentions, without furnishing any ground or principle 
for this enumeration ; that there are this number of categories 
is only a matter of fact to him, and he even cites them differ- 
ently in different writings. In the same way also he takes 
up the figures of the syllogism empirically ; he considers 
them only as forms and relations of formal thought, and 
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remains thus within the province of the logic of the under- 
standing, although he declares the syllogism to be the only 
form of science. Neither in his Metaphysic nor in his Physics 
does he apply the rules of formal inference which he develops 
in the Organon, clearly proving that he has nowhere in his 
system properly elaborated either his categories or his analytic ; 
his logical investigations do not influence generally the de- 
velopment of his philosophical thought, but have for the most 
part only the value of a preliminary investigation of language. 

3. Mrrapnysic.— Among all the Aristotelian writings, the 
Metaphysic is least entitled to be called a connected whole ; 
it is only a collection of sketches, which, though they follow 
a certain fundamental idea, utterly lack inner mediation and 
perfect development. We may distinguish in it seven distinct 
groups. (1) Criticism of the previous philosophic systems 
from the standpoint of the four Aristotelian principles, Book 
I. (2) Exposition of the apories or philosophical prelimi- 
nary questions, III. (8) The principle of contradiction, IV. 
(4) Definitions, V. (5) Examination of the conception of 
essence (ovaia) and intelligible being (the ré jv etvar) or the 
conception of matter (v7), form (cides), and that which arises 
from the connection of these two (cvvoAov), VIL., VUT. (6) 
Potentiality and actuality, IX. (7) The Divine Spirit moving 
all, but itself unmoved, XII. (8) To these we may add the 
polemic against the Platonic doctrine of ideas and numbers, 
which runs through the whole Metaphysic, but is especially 
carried out in Books XIII. and XIV. 

(1) The Aristotelian Criticism of the Platonic Doctrine of 
Ideas.—In Aristotle’s antagonism to the Platonic doctrine 
of ideas, we must seek for the specific difference between the 
two systems, a difference which Aristotle avails himself of 
every opportunity (especially Metaph. I. and XIJII.) to ex- 
press. Plato had beheld all actuality in the idea, but the 
idea was to him a rigid truth, which had not yet become in- 
terwoven with the life and the movement of existence. Such 
a view, however, had this difficulty; the idea, however little 
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Plato would have it so, found standing over against it in 
independent being the phenomenal world, while it furnished 
no principle on which the being of the phenomenal world 
could be affirmed. This Aristotle recognizes, and charges 
upon Plato, that his ideas were only ‘* immortalized things 
of sense,” from which the being and becoming of the sensible 
could not be explained. In order to avoid this consequence, 
he himself makes out an original reference of mind to phe- 
nomena, affirming that the relation of the two is that of the 
actual to the possible, or that of form to matter, and consid- 
ering also mind as the absolute actuality of matter, and 
matter, as the potentially mind. His argument against the 
Platonic doctrine of ideas, Aristotle makes out in the follow- 
ing way : — 

Passing by the fact that Plato furnished no satisfactory 
proof for the objective and independent reality of ideas, and 
that his theory is without vindication, we may affirm in the 
first place that it is wholly unfruitful, since it possesses no 
ground of explanation for being. ~The ideas’ have no proper 
and independent content. To see this we need only refer to 
their origin. In order to make science possible Plato posited 
certain substances independent of the sensuous particulars, 
and uninfluenced by their changes. But to serve such a 
purpose, there was offered to him nothing other than this in- 
dividual thing of sense. Hence he gave to this individual a 
universal form, which was with him the idea. From this it 
resulted, that his ideas can hardly be separated from the sen- 
sible and individual objects which participate in them. The 
ideal duality and the empirical duality have one and_ the 
same import. The truth of this we can readily see, when- 
ever we gain from the adherents to the doctrine of ideas a 
definite statement respecting the peculiar character of their 
unchangeable substances, in comparison with the sensible and 
individual things which participate in them. The only differ- 
ence between the two consists in appending per se to the 
names expressing the respective ideas; thus, while the indi- 
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vidual things are, e.g., man, horse, ete., the ideas are man 
per se, horse per se, etc. There is only this formal change 
for the doctrine of ideas to rest upon; the finite content is 
not removed, but is only characterized as eternal. This ob- 
jection, that in the doctrine of ideas we have in reality only 
the sensible posited as a not-sensible and endowed with the 
predicate of immutability, Aristotle urges as above remarked 
when he calls the ideas ‘* immortalized things of sense,” not 
as though they were actually something sensible and spacial, 
but because in them the sensible individual merely loses its 
individuality, and becomes a universal. He compares them 
in this respect with the gods of the popular and anthropo- 
morphic religion; as these are nothing but deified men, so 
the ideas are only things of nature endowed with a super- 
natural potency, the sensuous exalted to the non-sensuous. 
This identity between the ideas and their corresponding indi- 
vidual things amounts moreover to this, that the introduction 
of ideas doubles the objects to be known in a burdensome 
manner, and without any good results. Why set up the 
same thing twice? Why besides sensuous twofoldness and 
threefoldness, affirm a twofoldness and threefoldness in the 
idea? The adherents of the doctrine of ideas, when they 
posit an idea for every class of natural things, and through 
this theory set up two equivalent series of sensible and not- 
sensible substances, seem therefore to Aristotle like men who 
think they can reckon better with many numbers than with 
few, and who therefore go to multiplying their numbers before 
they begin their reckoning. Again the doctrine of ideas is 
tautological, and wholly unfruitful as an explanation of being. 
‘*'The ideas do not assist us to the knowledge of the indi- 
vidual things participating in them, since the ideas are not 
immanent in these things, but separate from them.” Equally 
unfruitful are the ideas when considered in reference to the 
arising and departing of the things of sense. They contain 
no principle of becoming, of movement. There is in them 
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no causality which might bring about the event, or explain 
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the event when it had actually happened. Themselves with- 
out motion and process, if they had any effect, it could only 
be that of perfect repose. True, Plato affirms in his Phado 
that the ideas are causes both of being and becoming, but in 
spite of the ideas, nothing ever becomes without a moving 
force; the ideas, by their separation from the becoming, 
have no such power of movement. This indifferent relation 
of ideas to the actual becoming, Aristotle brings under the 
categories, potentiality and actuality, and affirms that the 
ideas are only potential, are only bare possibility and essen- 
tiality because they are wanting in actuality. —The inner 
contradiction of the doctrine of ideas is in brief this, viz., 
that it posits an individual immediately as a universal, and 
at the same time pronounces the universal, the species, to be 
numerically an individual; the ideas are posited on the one 
side as separate individual substances, and on the other side 
as participant, and therefore as universal. Although the 
ideas, as the original conceptions of species, are universals 
which arise when being is fixed in existence, and the one 
brought out in the many, and the abiding given a place in the 
changeable, yet according to the Platonic notion, that they 
are individual substances, they are indefinable, for there can 
be neither definition nor derivation of an absolute individual, 
since even the word (and only in words is a definition possi- 
ble) is in its nature a universal, and belongs also to other 
objects; consequently, every predicate by which I attempt 
to determine an individual thing cannot belong exclusively 
to that thing. The adherents of the doctrine of ideas, are 
therefore not at all in a condition to give an idea an intelligi- 
ble definition ; their ideas are indefinable. — In general, Plato 
has left the relation of individual objects to ideas very ob- 
scure. He calls the ideas archetypes, and allows that the 
objects may participate in them; yet are these only poetical 
metaphors. How shall we represent to ourselves this ‘+ par- 
ticipation,” this copying of the original archetype? We seek 
in vain for more accurate explanations of this in Plato. It 
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is impossible to conceive how and why matter participates in 
the ideas. In order to explain this, we must add to the ideas 
a still higher and wider principle, which contains the cause 
for this ‘‘ participation” of objects, for without a moving 
principle we find no ground for ‘* participation.” Alike 
above the idea (e.g., the idea of man), and the phenomenon 
(e.g., the individual man), there must stand a third common 
to both, and in which the two are united, 7.e., as Aristotle 
was in the habit of expressing this objection, the doctrine 
of ideas leads to the adoption of a ‘‘ third man.” The result 
of this Aristotelian criticism is the immanence of the uni- 
versal in the individual. The method of Socrates in trying 
to find the universal as the essence of the individual, and to 
give definitions according to conceptions was as correct (for 
no science is possible without the universal) as the theory of 
Plato in exalting these universal conceptions to an independ- 
ent subsistence as real individual substances, was erroneous. 
Nothing universal, nothing which is a kind or a species, 
exists besides and separate from the individual; a thing and 
its conception cannot be separated from each other. With 
these principles Aristotle hardly deviated from Plato’s funda- 
mental idea that the universal is the only true being, and the 
essence of individual things; it may rather be said that he 
has freed this idea from its original abstraction, and given 
it a more profound mediation with the phenomenal world. 
Notwithstanding his apparent contradiction to Plato, the fun- 
damental position of Aristotle is the same as that of his 
master, viz., that the essence of a thing (76 ti eorw, 76 Ti HV 
elvat) is known and represented in the conception ; Aristotle 
however recognizes the universal, the conception, to be as 
little separated from the determined phenomenon as form 
from matter, and essence or substance (otcia) in its most 
proper sense is, according to him, only that which cannot be 
predicated of another, but of which every other may be pre- 
dicated ; it is that which is a this (rdde rv), the individual 
thing and not a universal. 
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(2) The four Aristotelian Principles or Cuuses, and the 
Relation of Form and Matter. — From the criticism of the Pla- 
tonic doctrine of ideas arose directly the groundwork of the 
Aristotelian system, the determinations of matter (vA), and 
form (<idos). Aristotle enumerates four metaphysical prin- 
ciples or causes: matter, form, efficient cause, and end. In 
a house, for instance, the matter is the wood, the form is the 
conception of the house, the efficient cause is the builder, and 
the end is the actual house. ‘These four determinations of 
all being resolve themselves upon a closer scrutiny into the 
fundamental antithesis of matter and form. The conception 
of the efficient cause is involved with the two other ideal prin- 
ciples of form and of end. The efficient cause is that which 
secures the transition of the incomplete, actuality or poten- 
tiality to the complete actuality, or induces the becoming of 
matter to form. But in every movement of the incomplete 
to the complete, the latter is the logical privs, the logical 
motive of the transition. The efficient cause of matter is 
therefore form. ‘So is man the efficient cause of man; the 
form of the statue in the understanding of the artist is the 
cause of the movement by which the statue is produced ; 
health must be in the thought of the physician before it can 
become the efficient cause of convalescence ; so in a certain 
sense is medicine health, and the art of building the form of 
the house. But in the same way, the efficient or first cause 
is also identical with the final cause or end, for the end is the 
motive for all becoming and movement. The efficient cause 
of the house is the builder, but the efficient cause of the 
builder is the end to be attained, 7.e., the house. From such 
examples as these it is seen that the determinations of form 
and end may be considered under one, in so far as both are 
united in the conception of actuality (évépyea), for the end 
of every thing is its completed being, its conception or its 
form, the bringing out into complete actuality that which was 
potentially contained in it. The final cause of the hand is its 
conception, the final cause of the seed is the tree, which is at 
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the same time the essence of the seed. The only fundamen- 
tal determinations, therefore, which cannot be wholly resolved 
into each other, are matter and form. 

Matter when abstracted from form in thought, Aristotle re- 
garded as that which is entirely without predicate, determi- 
nation, and distinction. It is that abiding thing which lies 
at the basis of all becoming; but which in its own being is 
different from every thing which has become. It is capable 
of the widest diversity of forms, but is itself without deter- 
minate form; it is every thing in possibility, but nothing in 
actuality. There is a first matter which lies at the basis of 
every determinate thing, precisely as the wood is related to 
the bench and the marble to the statue. With this concep- 
tion of matter Aristotle prides himself upon having conquered 
the difficulty so frequently urged of explaining the possibility 
that any thing can become, since being can neither come out 
of being nor out of not-being. For it is not out of not-being 
absolutely, but only out of that which as to actuality is not- 
being, but which potentially is being, that any thing becomes. 
Possible or potential being is no more not-being than actual- 
ity. Every existing object of nature is hence only a potential 
thing which has become actualized. Matter is thus a far 
more positive substratum with Aristotle than with Plato, who 
had treated it as absolutely not-being. From this is clearly 
seen how Aristotle could apprehend matter in opposition to 
form as something positively negative and antithetic to the 
form, and as its positive negation (arépyots). 

As matter coincides with potentiality, so does form coin- 
cide with actuality. It is that which makes a distinguishable 
and actual object, a this (r0de 7.) out of the undistinguished 
and indeterminate matter; it is the peculiar virtue, the com- 
pleted activity, the soul of every thing. That which Aris- 
totle calls form, therefore, is not to be confounded with what 
we perhaps may call shape; a hand severed from the arm, 
for instance, has still the outward shape of a hand, but ac- 
cording to the Aristotelian apprehension, it is only a hand 
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now as to matter and not in form: an actual hand, a hand in 
form, is only that which can do the proper work of a hand. 
Pure form is that which, in truth, is without matter (76 r¢ jv 
elvat) ; or, in other words, the conception of being, the pure 
conception. But such pure form does not exist in the realm 
of determined being; every determined being, every indi- 
vidual substance (otcia), every thing which is a this, is rather 
a totality of matter and form, a avvoAov. It is, therefore, owing 
to matter, that being is not pure form and pure conception ; 
matter is the ground of the becoming, the manifold, and the 
accidental; and it is this, also, which gives to science its 
limits. For in precisely the measure in which the individual 
thing bears in itself a material element is it incognizable. 
From what has been said, it follows that the opposition be- 
tween matter and form is a variable one, that being matter in 
one respect which in another is form; building-wood, e.g., is 
matter in relation to the completed house, but in relation to 
the unhewn tree it is form; the soul in respect to the body is 
form, but in respect to the reason, which is the form of form 
(cidos eidovs) is it matter. On this standpoint the totality of 
all existence may be represented as a ladder, whose lowest 
step is a prime matter (zpo7rn vtAy), which is not at all form, 
and whose highest step is an ultimate form which is not at all 
matter, but is pure form (the absolute, divine spirit). That 
which stands between these two points is in one respect mat- 
ter, and in another respect form, 7.e., the former is ever trans- 
lating itself into the latter. This position, which lies at the 
basis of the Aristotelian view of nature, is attained analyti- 
cally through the observation that all nature exhibits the per- 
petual and progressive transition of matter into form, and 
shows the exhaustless and original ground of things as it 
comes to view in ever-ascending ideal formations. That all 
matter should become form, and all that is potential should 
be actual, and all that is should be known, is doubtless the 
demand of the reason and the end of all becoming; yet is 
this actually impracticable, since Aristotle expressly affirms 
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that matter as the antithesis, or negation of form, can never 
become wholly actualized, and therefore can never be per- 
fectly known. The Aristotelian system ends thus like its 
predecessors, in the unsubdued dualism of matter and form. 
(3.) Potentiality and Actuality (dvvapss and evépyea). — 
The relation of matter to form, logically apprehended, is but 
the relation of potentiality to actuality. These terms, which 
Aristotle first employed according to their philosophical sig- 
nificance, are very characteristic of his system. We have in 
the movement of potential being to actual being the explicit 
conception of becoming, and in the four principles we have a 
distribution of this conception into its parts. The Aristote- 
lian system is consequently a system of the becoming, in 
which the Heraclitic principle appears again in a richer and 
profounder apprehension, as that of the Eleatics had done 
with Plato. Aristotle in this has made no insignificant step 
towards the subjection of the Platonic dualism. If matter is 
the possibility of form, or reason becoming, then is the oppo- 
sition between the idea and the phenomenal world potentially 
overcome, at least in principle, since there is one being which 
appears both in matter and form only in different stages of 
development. The relation of the potential to the actual 
Aristotle illustrates by the relation of the unfinished to the 
finished work, of the unemployed carpenter to the one at work 
upon his building, of the individual asleep to him awake. 
Potentially the seed is the tree, but the grown-up tree is it 
actually ; the potential philosopher is he who is not at this 
moment in a philosophizing condition ; even before the battle 
the better general is the potential conqueror ; potentially space 
is infinitely divisible; in fact every thing is potentially which 
possesses a principle of motion, of development, or of change, 
and which, if unhindered by any thing external, will be of 
_ itself. Actuality or entelechy on the other hand indicates the 
perfected act, the end as gained, the completely actual (the 
grown-up tree, e.g., is the entelechy of the seed), that ac- 
tivity in which the act and the completion of the act coincide, 
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e.g., seeing, thinking (he sees and he has seen, he thinks and 
he has thought, are identical), while in those activities which 
involve a becoming, e.g., to learn, to go, to become well, the 
two are separated. In this apprehension of form (or idea) 
as actuality or entelechy, 7.e., in joining it with the movement 
of the becoming, is found the chief antagonism of the Aris- 
totelian and Platonic systems. Plato considers the idea as at 
rest, self-subsistent, and opposed to becoming and motion ; 
but with Aristotle the idea is the eternal product of the be- 
coming, it is an eternal energy, ¢.e., an activity in complete 
actuality, it is not perfect being, but is being produced in 
every moment and eternally, through the movement of the 
potential to its actual end. 

(4) The Absolute, Divine Spirit. — Aristotle sought to es- 
tablish from a number of points of view, the conception of 
the absolute spirit, or as he calls it, the first mover, and espe- 
cially by connecting it with the relation of potentiality and 
actuality. 

(a) The Cosmological Form.— The actual is ever antece- 
dent to the potential not only in conception (for I can speak 
of potentiality only in reference to some activity) but also in 
time, for the possible becomes actual only through an acting ; 
the uneducated becomes educated through the educated, and 
this leads to the assumption of a first mover which is pure 
activity. Or, again, motion, becoming, or a chain of causes 
is possible only through the prior existence of a principle of 
motion, a mover. But this principle of motion must be one 
whose essence is actuality, since that which only exists in 
possibility need not become actual, and therefore cannot be a 
principle of motion. All becoming postulates, thus, some- 
thing which is eternal and which has not become, which it- 
self unmoved is a principle of motion, a first mover. 

(b) The Ontological Form.—In the same way it follows 
from the conception of potentiality, that the eternal and 
necessary being cannot be potential. For that which poten- 
tially is, may just as well either be or not be; but that which 
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possibly is not, is temporal and not eternal. Nothing there- 
fore which is absolutely permanent, is potential, but only 
actual. Or, again, if potentiality be the first, nothing can 
exist: but this contradicts the conception of the absolute, 
which it is impossible should not be. 

(c) The Moral Form.— Potentiality always involves a 
possibility of opposites. He who has the capacity to be well, 
has also the capacity to be sick, but actually no man is at the 
same time both sick and well. Therefore actuality is better 
than potentiality, and it alone can belong to the eternal. 

(d) So far as the relation of potentiality and actuality is 
identical with the relation of matter and form, we may appre- 
hend, in the following way, these arguments for the existence of 
a being which is pure actuality. The supposition of an abso- 
lute matter without form (the zpwrn vA7) involves also the 
supposition of an absolute form without matter (a zporor 
cidos). And since the conception of form resolves itself into 
the three determinations of the efficient, the intelligible, and 
the final cause, so is the eternal one the absolute principle of 
motion (the first mover, zpdrov y.votv), the absolute notion or 
pure intelligible (the pure ré jy civar), and the absolute end 
(prime good). 

All the other predicates of the first mover or the highest 
principle of the world, follow from these premises with logical 
necessity. Unity belongs to him, since the ground of the 
manifoldness of being lies in matter and he has no participa- 
tion in matter; he is immovable and abiding ever the same, 
since otherwise he could not be the absolute mover and the 
cause of all becoming; he is life as active self-end and en- 
telechy ; he is at the same time intelligible and intelligence, 
because he is absolutely immaterial and independent of na- 
ture; he is active, é.e., thinking intelligence, because his 
essence is pure actuality; he is self-contemplating intelli- 
gence, because the divine thought cannot attain its actuality 
in any thing external, since if it were the thought of any thing 
other than itself, it would depend upon some potential exist- 
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ence for its actualization. Hence the famed Aristotelian defi- 
nition of the absolute that it is the thought of thought (vénors 
vonoews), the personal unity of the thinking and the thought, 
of the knowing and the known, the absolute subject-object. 
In the Metaphysic (XII. 1) we have a statement in order 
of these attributes of the Divine Spirit, and an almost devout 
sketch of the eternally blessed Deity, knowing himself in his 
eternal tranquillity as the absolute truth, satisfied with him- 
self, and wanting neither in activity nor in any virtue. 

As would appear from this statement, Aristotle never fully 
developed the idea of his absolute spirit, and still less har- 
monized it with the fundamental principles and demands of 
his philosophy, although many consequences of his system 
would seem to drive him to this, and numerous principles 
which he has laid down would seem to prepare the way for it. 
This idea is unexpectedly introduced in the twelfth book of 
the Metaphysic simply as an assertion, without being farther 
and inductively substantiated. It is attended with important 
difficulties. We do not see why the ultimate ground of mo- 
tion or the absolute spirit must be conceived as a personal 
being ; we do not see how any thing can be a moving cause 
and yet itself unmoved; how it can be the origin of all be- 
coming, that is of the departing and arising, and itself remain 
a changeless energy, a principle of motion with no poten- 
tiality to be moved, for the moving thing must stand in a 
relation of passivity and activity with the thing moved. 
Moreover, Aristotle, as would follow from these contradictory 
determinations, never thoroughly and consistently developed 
the relation between God and the world. He considered the 
absolute spirit only as contemplative and theoretical reason, 
from whom all action must be excluded because he is perfect 
end in himself, since every action presupposes an end not yet 
realized ; we have thus no true motive for his activity in 
reference to the world. He cannot be truly called the first 
mover in his theoretical relation alone, and since he is in his 


essence extra-mundane and unmoved, he cannot once per- 
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meate the life of the world with his activity, and since also 
matter on one side never rises wholly to form, we have, there- 
fore, here again the unreconciled dualism between the Divine 
Spirit and the unmistakable reality of matter. Many of the 
arguments which Aristotle brings against the god of Anaxa- 
goras may be urged against his own theory. 

IV. Tue AristoreL1An Puysics. — The physics of Aris- 
totle, which embraces the greater portion of his writings, 
follows the becoming and the building up of matter into form, 
the successive stages through which nature as a living being 
progresses in order to become individual soul. All becoming 
has an end; but end is form, and the absolute form is spirit. 
With perfect consistency, therefore, Aristotle regards the hu- 
man individual of the male sex as the end and the centre 
of earthly nature in its realized form. All else beneath the 
moon is, as it were, an unsuccessful attempt of nature to pro- 
duce the male human, and is a superfluity which arises from 
the impotence of nature to subdue the whole of matter and 
bring it into form. Every thing which does not attain the 
universal end of nature must be regarded as incomplete, and 
is properly an exception or abortion. For instance, he calls 
it an abortion when a child does not resemble its father; and 
the female child he looks upon as an abortion in a less de- 
gree, which he accounts for by the insufficient energy of the 
male as the forming principle. In general, Aristotle regards 
the female as imperfect in comparison with the male, an im- 
perfection which belongs in a higher degree to all the inferior 
animals. If nature did her work consciously, all these mis- 
takes, these incomplete and improper formations would be 
inexplicable, but she is an artist working only from an un- 
conscious impulse, and does not complete her work with a 
clear rational insight. 

1. The universal conditions of all natural existence, mo- 
tion, space, and time, Aristotle investigates in the books of 
physics. These physical conceptions may, also, be reduced 
to the metaphysical notions of potentiality and actuality; 
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motion is accordingly defined as the activity of potential be- 
ing, and is therefore a mean between the merely potential 
entity and the perfectly realized actuality, — space is the 
possibility of motion, and possesses, therefore, potentially, 
though not actually, the property of infinite divisibility ; time 
is in the same way infinitely divisible, and, as expressing the 
measure of motion numerically, is the number of motion 
according to before and after. All three are infinite, but the 
infinite which is represented in them is only potentially but 
not actually a whole: it comprehends nothing, but is itself 
comprehended, —a fact mistaken by those who are accus- 
tomed to extol the infinite as though it comprehended and 
held every thing in itself, because it has some similarity to 
totality. 

2. From his conception of motion Aristotle derives his 
view of the collective universe, as brought out in his books 
De Celo. The most perfect motion is the circular, because 
this is constant, uniform, and ever returning into itself. The 
world as a whole is therefore conditioned by the circular mo- 
tion, and being a whole complete in itself, it has a spherical 
form. But because the motion which returns into itself is 
better than every other, it follows, from the same ground, 
that in this spherical universe the better sphere will be in the 
circumference where the circular motion is most perfect, and 
the inferior one will arrange itself around the centre of the 
universal sphere. The former is heaven, the latter earth, and 
between the two stand the planetary spheres. Heaven, as 
the place of circular motion, and the scene of unchangeable 
order, stands nearest the first moving cause, and is under its 
immediate influence ; it consists not of perishable matter but 
of the finer element ether; it is the place where the ancients, 
guided by the correct tradition of a lost wisdom, have placed 
the Divine abode. Its parts, the fixed stars, are passionless, 
unalterable, and eternal essences, which, having attained the 
best end, must be conceived as existing in an eternal, tireless 
activity, and which, though not clearly cognizable, are yet 
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much more divine than man. A lower sphere, next to that 
of the fixed stars, is the sphere of the planets, among which, 
besides the five known to the ancients, he reckons the sun and 
the moon. This sphere stands a little removed from the most 
perfect: instead of moving directly from right to left, as do 
the fixed stars, the planets move in contrary directions and in 
oblique orbits ; they serve the fixed stars, and are ruled by 
their motion. Lastly, the earth is in the centre of the uni- 
verse, farthest removed from the first mover, and hence par- 
taking in the smallest degree of the Divine; it is the sphere, 
—under the influence of the planets, and especially of the 
sun, — of constant interchange of arising and departing, yet 
exhibiting throughout this endless process a picture of the 
eternity of heaven. There are thus three kinds of being, 
exhibiting three stages of perfection, necessary for the expla- 
nation of nature; first, the absolute spirit or God, an imma-. 
terial being, who, himself unmoved, produces motion ; second, 
the super-terrestrial region of the heavens, a being which is 
moved and which moves, and which, though not without mat- 
ter, is eternal and unchangeable, and possesses ever a circular 
motion ; and, lastly, in the lowest course this earth, a change- 
ful being, which has only to play the passive part of being 
moved. 

3. Nature in a strict sense, the scene of elemental action, 
presents to us a constant and progressive transition of the 
elementary to the vegetable, and of the vegetable to the ani- 
mal world. The lowest step is occupied by inanimate things, 
which are simple products of the union of the elements, and 
have their entelechy only in the determinate combinations of 
these elements, but whose energy consists only in striving 
after a place in the universe adapted to them, and in resting 
there so far as they reach it unhindered. But living bodies 
have no such merely external entelechy ; within them dwells 
a motion as organizing principle by which they attain to actu- 
ality, and which as a preserving activity develops in them 
towards a perfected organization, —in a word they have « 
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soul, for a soul is the entelechy of an organic body. In 
plants we find the soul working only as a conserving and nour- 
ishing energy: the plant has no other function than to nourish 
itself and to propagate its kind; among animals — where 
progress is determined by their mode of reproduction — the 
soul appears as sensitive ; animals have sense, and are capable 
of locomotion; lastly, the human soul is at the same time 
nutritive, sensitive, and cognitive. 

4. Man, as the end of all nature, embraces in himself the 
different steps of development in which the life of nature is 
exhibited. The division of the faculties of the soul must 
therefore be necessarily regulated according to the division 
of living creatures. As nutrition is the sole property of vege- 
tables, and sensation, of animals, while the more perfect 
animals are capable of locomotion, so are these three activi- 
ties also functions of the human soul, the first being the 
necessary condition of, and presupposed by, the other two; 
while the soul itself is nothing other than the union of these 
different activities of an organic body in one common activity 
directed by design, as the entelechy of the organic body. 
The soul is related to the body as form to matter; it is its 
vital principle; but for this very reason it cannot be con- 
ceived to exist per se, apart from the body. The fourth 
faculty, thought or reason, which, added to the three others, 
constitutes the peculiarity of the human soul, forms alone an 
exception from the general law. It is not a simple product 
of the lower faculties of the soul, it does not stand related 
to them simply as a higher stage of development, nor simply 
as the soul to the body, as the end to the instrument, as 
actuality to possibility, as form to matter. But as pure in- 
tellectual activity, 1t perfects itself without the mediation of 
any bodily organ; as the reason comes into the body from 
without it is independent of all connection with the functions 
of the body; it is absolutely simple, immaterial, self-subsist- 
ent, —the divine in man; it is also separable from the body. 
True, there exists a connection between thought and sensa- 
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tion, for while the sensations are outwardly divided, accord- 
ing to the different objects of sense, yet internally they meet 
in one centre, as a common sense. Here they become 
changed into images and representations, which again become 
transmuted into thoughts, and so it might seem as if thought 
were only the result of the sensation, as if intelligence were 
passively determined ; hence Aristotle distinguishes between 
the reason as active and the reason as passive (receptive), the 
latter being only gradually developed into cognition through 
reflection. (Here we might notice the proposition falsely 
ascribed to Aristotle: nihil est in intellectu quod non fuerit in 
sensu, and also the well-known though often misunderstood 
comparison of the soul with an unwritten tablet, which only 
implies this much, viz., that as the unwritten tablet is poten- 
tially but not actually a book, so does knowledge belong 
potentially though not actually to the human reason; funda- 
mentally and radically thought may have potentially in itself 
universal conceptions, in so far as it has the capacity to form 
them, but not actually nor in a determined or developed form). 
But this passivity presupposes rather an activity; for if the 
thought in its actuality, since it appears as knowledge, be- 
comes all forms and _ therefore all things, then must the 
thought constitute itself that which it becomes, and therefore 
all passively determined human intelligence rests on an origi- 
nally active intelligence, which exists as self-actualizing pos- 
sibility and pure actuality, and which, as such, is wholly 
independent of the human body, and has not its entelechy in 
it but in itself, and is not therefore participant in the death 
of the body, but lives on as universal reason, eternal and 
immortal. The Aristotelian dualism here again appears. 
Manifestly this active intelligence stands related to the soul 
as God to nature. The two sides possess no essential rela- 
tion to each other. As the Divine Spirit could not enter into 
the life of the world, so is the human spirit unable to per- 
meate the life of sense; although it is determined as some- 
thing passionless and immaterial, still must it as soul be 
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connected with matter ; and although it is pure and self-con- 
templative form, still it should be distinguished from the 
Divine Spirit which is its counterpart; the want of a satis- 
factory mediation on the side of the human and on that of 
the Divine, is unmistakable. 

V. Tue ArIsToTeELIAN Ertnics. 1. RELATION oF ETHICS 
to Puysics.— Aristotle, guided by his tendency towards the 
natural, connected ethics and physics more closely than either 
of his predecessors, Socrates or Plato, had done. While 
Plato found it impossible to speak of the good in man’s moral 
condition disconnected from the idea of the good in itself, 
Aristotle’s principal object is to determine what is good for 
man solely ; and he supposes that the good in itself, the idea 
of the good, in no way facilitates the knowledge of that good 
which alone is attainable in practical life. It is only the lat- 
ter, the moral element in the life of men, and not the good in 
the great affairs of the universe, with which ethics has to do. 
Aristotle therefore considers the good especially in its rela- 
tion to the natural condition of men, and affirms that it is the 
end towards which nature herself tends. Instead of viewing 
the moral element as something purely intellectual, he rather 
apprehends it as only the bloom of the physical, which here 
becomes spiritualized and ethical; instead of making virtue 
to be knowledge, he treats it as the normal perfection of 
natural instinct. That man is by nature a political animal, 
is the fundamental proposition of his theory of the state. 

From this union of the ethical and the physical, arose the 
objections which Aristotle urged against the Socratic concep- 
tion of virtue. Socrates had placed the essence of virtue in 
an intellectual activity superior to and dominant over sense, 
and had accordingly made virtue and knowledge one. But 
in this, said Aristotle, the pathological element which is as- 
sociated by nature with every moral act, is destroyed. It is 
not reason, but the sensations, passions, and natural bias of 
the soul, without which no action is conceivable, which are 
the first ground of virtue. There is an instinct in the soul 
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which at first strives unconsciously after the good, which is 
only subsequently sought with the full moral insight. Moral- 
ity arises only from natural virtue. It is on this ground, 
also, that Aristotle combats the notion that virtue may be 
learned. It is not through the perfection of knowledge, but 
by exercise, that we become acquainted with the good. It is 
by a practice of virtue that we become virtuous, just as by a 
practice of building and of music we become architects and 
musicians ; for the habit which is the ground of moral con- 
stancy, is only a fruit of the abundant repetition of a moral 
action. Accurate insight is indeed essential to the perception 
of the good and to the realization of it in particular acts ; in- 
sight, however, cannot make a virtuous will, but is rather 
itself conditioned by the will, since a perverted will corrupts 
and misleads the judgment. It is by three things, therefore, 
nature, habit, and reason, that man becomes good. ‘The 
standpoint of Aristotle is in these respects directly opposed 
to that of Socrates. While Socrates regarded the moral and 
the natural as opposites, and made moral conduct to be the 
result of rational enlightenment, Aristotle treated both as 
different steps of development, and reversing the order of 
Socrates, made rational enlightenment in moral things conse- 
quent upon moral conduct. 

2. Tue Hicuest Goon. — Every action has an end; but 
every end cannot be itself only a means to some other end ; 
there must rather be an ultimate, highest end, something 
after which we can strive for its own sake, and which is a 
good absolutely, or a best. What now is this highest good 
~and supreme object of human pursuit? In name, at least, all 
men are agreed upon it, and call it happiness, but what hap- 
piness is, is a much disputed point. If it be asked in what 
human happiness consists, the first characteristic given would 
be that it is something altogether peculiar to man’s nature ; 
that it must consist in an activity which springs from this 
nature, and elevates it to a more perfect actuality, thereby 
inducing the feeling of complete satisfaction. But man’s 
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peculiarity is not sensation, for he shares this with the brutes. 
A sensation of pleasure, therefore, which arises when some 
desire is gratified, may be the happiness of the brute, but cer- 
tainly does not constitute the essential of human happiness. 
That which is peculiarly human is rational activity. Man is 
by virtue of his nature and intelligence adapted to rational 
action, to the rational exercise of his natural faculties and 
powers. This is his vocation and his happiness; for to the 
activity itself, the unrestrained, successful exercise to which 
its nature compels it, is always the highest and best. Hap- 
piness, therefore, is a well-being, which is at the same time 
a well-doing, and it is a well-doing which satisfies all the 
conditions of nature, and which finds the highest contentment 
or well-being in an unrestrained energy. Activity and pleas- 
ure are inseparably bound together by a natural bond, and 
happiness is the result of their union when they are sustained 
through a perfect life. Hence the Aristotelian definition of 
happiness. It is a perfect practical activity in a perfect life. 

Although it might seem from this as though Aristotle 
placed the happiness of man in the natural activity of the 
soul, and regarded this as self-sufficient, still he is not blind 
to the fact that perfect happiness is dependent on other kinds 
of good whose possession is not absolutely within our power. 
It is true he expresses an opinion that outward things in 
moderation are sufficient, and that only great success or sig- 
nal reverses materially influence the happiness of life; still 
he holds that wealth, the possession of friends and children, 
noble birth, beauty of body, etc., are more or less necessary 
conditions of happiness, which is therefore partly dependent 
on accidental circumstances. This element in the Aristo- 
telian theory of happiness springs naturally from his empiri- 
‘al method of investigation. Careful in noting every thing 
which general experience seems to furnish, he expressly 
avoids making either virtue (rational activity) or pleasure 
his principle, because actual experience shows that each is 
conditioned by the other. He thus avoided the one-sidedness 
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of later philosophers, who considered happiness to be alco- 
gether independent of externals. 

3. CONCEPTION OF VirtTUE.— As has already been seen 
in the Aristotelian Polemic against Socrates, virtue is the 
product of an oft-repeated moral action, a condition acquired 
through practice, a moral dexterity of the soul. The nature 
of this dexterity is seen in the following way: every action 
accomplishes something as its work; but if a work is imper- 
fect when it has either a want or a superfiuity, so also is 
every action imperfect in so far as there is in it either too 
little or too much; its perfection, therefore, consists in main- 
taining the due proportion, the true mean between too much 
and too little. Accordingly, virtue in general may be defined 
as the observance of the right mean in action; by which is 
meant not the arithmetical or absolute mean, but the one 
relative to ourselves. For what is enough for one individual 
is insufficient for another. The virtue of a man, of a woman. 
of a child, and of a slave is respectively different. Thus, 
virtue depends upon time, circumstance, and relation. The 
determination of this correct mean will therefore always be 
doubtful. An exact and exhaustive rule being impossible, 
we can only say respecting it that it is a question of correct 
practical insight: 7¢.e., that is the correct mean which is seen 
to be such by the intelligent man. 

It follows from this general conception of virtue, that there 
will be as many separate virtues as there are circumstances 
of life, and as men are ever entering into new relations, in 
which it becomes difficult practically to determine the correct 
method of action, Aristotle, in opposition to Plato, would 
limit the separate virtues by no definite number. Only in so 
far as there exist certain constant relations in human life, 
can certain fundamental virtues be named. For instance, 
man has a fixed relation to pleasure and pain. In relation 
to pain, the true moral mean is found in neither fearing nor 
courting it, and this is valor. In relation to pleasure, 
the true mean standing between greediness and indifference 
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is temperance. In social life, the moral mean is between 
doing and suffering wrong, which is justice. In a similar 
way many other virtues might be characterized, each one of 
them standing as a mean between two vices, the one of which 
expresses a want and the other a superfluity. A closer ex- 
hibition of the Aristotelian doctrine of virtue would have 
much psychological and linguistic interest, though but little 
philosophical worth. Aristotle forms his conception of virtue 
more from the use of language than from a thoroughly ap- 
plied principle of classification. His catalogue of the virtues 
of practical life is, thus, devoid of all systematic dedaction 
and arrangement. His classification of the virtues into the 
ethical and dianoetic, i.e., into those which relate to the pas- 
sions and affections, and those which relate to knowledge 
(practical and theoretical) is the most scientific. The latter 
class, since they are the virtues of the vovs, of that which is 
highest in man, are more elevated than the former. Wis- 
dom, Gewpia, is the best and noblest; and philosophy, or the 
life in wisdom, is supreme happiness. But it is precisely in 
this class of virtues that the rule that virtue is the correct 
mean between two extremes, cannot be applied; for they ex- 
ist independently, side by side, in the same dualistic relation 
which reason holds to the other faculties of the soul. 

4. Tue Srare.—The individual by himself, according to 
Aristotle, can attain neither virtue nor happiness. Ethical 
culture and moral activity, as well as the attainment of the 
external means necessary thereto, are conditioned through a 
regulated social life, within which the individual obtains edu- 
cation in the good, the protection of law, the assistance of 
others, and the opportunity for the practice of virtue. More- 
over, since man is by nature destined for society, since he is 
a political animal, a truly human life is possible only in a 
community. The state is thus superior to the individual, 
superior even to the family; individuals are only accidental 
parts of the political whole. Still, Aristotle is so far from 
adopting Plato’s abstract apprehension of this relation, that 
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he expressly controverts Plato’s political theories. He agrees 
with Plato in believing that the prime object of the state is to 
make its citizens good men, to make human life perfect; but 
he saw that this could not be accomplished by destroying the 
natural rights of the individual and the family, personal free- 
dom, and the distinction between mewm and tuum. The 
state, he said, is not a unity, but is essentially a manifold of 
smaller communities and individuals. This fact the state 
must recognize, and must endeavor by means of its consti- 
tution and laws to make virtue and culture as general as 
possible, and to place political power in the hands of virtuous 
citizens. Of the different forms of government Aristotle pre- 
ferred the limited monarchy and aristocracy ; 7.e., the state 
which is governed not by wealth nor by the mere majority, 
but by those citizens, who through the possession of a com- 
petency have received a careful education in morals, and 
are, thus, fitted to direct and govern the whole. That state 
is the best in which virtue, whether it be that of one man or 
of more, rules. Aristotle, however, does not advocate any 
particular constitution as universally best. The question, he 
thinks, is not of an ideal state, but of what is most advisable 
under the given natural, climatic, geographic, economic, in- 
tellectual, and moral conditions. In this he is faithful to the 
character of his whole philosophy. Standing on the basis 
of the empirical, he advances here as elsewhere, critically and 
reflectively, and in despair of attaining the absolutely true 
and good, he seeks for these relatively, with his eye fixed 
only on the probable and the practicable. 

VI. Tue Peripatetic Scuoo.i.— The school of Aristotle, 
called the Peripatetic, can here only be mentioned; the want 
of independence in its philosophizing, and the absence of any 
great and universal influence, rendering it unworthy an ex- 
tended notice. Theophrastus, Eudemus, and Strato are its 
most famous leaders. Like most philosophical schools, it 
confines itself chiefly to a more thorough elaboration and ex- 
planation of the system of its master. In some empirical 
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provinces, especially the physical, the attempt was made to 
carry out still further the system, while at the same time its 
speculative basis was set aside and neglected. This view 
was most fully developed by Strato the physicist, who aban- 
doned the Aristotelian dualism between the intellectual and 
the natural principle of things, and declared nature to be the 
sole, all-producing and all-sustaining power of existence. 
VIl. Transition TO THE Post-ARISTOTELIAN PHILOSOPHY. 
—The productive energy of Grecian philosophy expends it- 
self with Aristotle, contemporaneously and in connection with 
the universal decay of Grecian life and spirit. Instead of 
the great and universal systems of a Plato and an Aristotle, 
we have now systems of a partial and one-sided character, 
corresponding to that universal breach between the subject 
and the objective world which characterized the civil, relig- 
ious, and social life of this last epoch of Greece, the time 
succeeding Alexander the Great. That subjectivity, which 
had been first propounded by the Sophists, was at length, 
after numerous struggles, victorious, though its triumph was 
gained upon the ruins of the Grecian civil and artistic life ; 
the individual has become emancipated from society and the 
state; his unquestioning belief in the given world is wholly 
destroyed ; there remains only the problem of developing and 
satisfying a subjectivity which has become autonomic and 
self-centred. This general intellectual movement of the age 
appears also in philosophy. It lost both its purely scientific 
and its political interest ; it became a mean for the subject, 
by which he endeavored to procure what the decaying relig- 
ious life and morality of the state could no longer furnish, 
namely, a philosophic conviction in reference to the highest 
religious, metaphysical, and ethical problems, —a fixed theory 
of life and action attained through free thought alone. Every 
thing, even logic and physics, was viewed from this practical 
standpoint ; the former afforded the subject a sure knowledge 
elevated above all disquieting doubts; the latter was ex- 
pected to give the necessary explanations in reference to the 
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ultimate grounds of all existence, of God, nature, and the 
constitution of man, whereby man might know his relations 
to all things, what he ought to hope or fear, and how his in- 
dividual happiness can be harmonized with the nature of 
things. In one respect, thus, the Post-Aristotelian systems 
indicate an intellectual advance. They are in earnest with 
philosophy ; they would have it supplant religion and tradi- 
tion; they would make it the truth of life, a faith, dogma, 
conviction, in accordance with which the subject must con- 
sistently direct his life and action, and in which he must seek 
peace and felicity. The result of this mode of thought was 
that men sought above all things certainty, ultimate knowl- 
edge ; they strove to arrive at some fixed ground ; they aban- 
doned the transcendentalism of the Platonic idealism, and the 
hypothetical philosophizing of Aristotle, and establishing 
themselves upon the realistic basis of immediate external and 
internal experience sought from thence to attain a theory of 
things which should be logically developed and leave nothing 
undecided. In other words they sought to abolish the dual- 
ism of the Platonico- Aristotelian philosophy, and finally solve 
the problem of reducing all the differences and antitheses of 
being, of subject and object, mind and matter, to one ulti- 
mate ground. Philosophy was to explain every thing; no 
gap, uncertainty, halfness, should be allowed to remain. On 
the other hand, however, the Post-Aristotelian philosophy is 
wanting in true scientific devotion to the object; it is a dog- 
matism which aims only at truth for the subject and is there- 
fore one-sided ; it emphasizes not things nor thought, but the 
subjective consistency of thought. It sought to attain truth 
by the logical application of a single principle throughout the 
entire sphere of being. Hence there appeared in opposition 
to this dogmatism, and with equal positiveness, a scepticism 
which denied the possibility of real knowledge, and developed 
the negative tendencies of the Sophistic and Megaric eristic 
to their extremest consequences. 

The most important system of the Post-Aristotelian period 
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is the Stote. In it subjectivity appears as universal, thinking 
subjectivity (cf. Sect. XI. 6) ; and this superiority of the uni- 
versality of subjectivity, of thought, to every thing special 
and particular is its theoretical and practical principle. All 
particular existences are only the product of the universal 
reason which lives and acts in all things: the one universal 
reason is the essence of things. Hence the vocation of man 
is no other than to realize this universal subjectivity which is 
elevated above all vicissitude of circumstance, and thus to 
seek his happiness not in external things and particular satis- 
factions, but in a life in harmony with nature and reason. <A 
precisely opposite view was advocated by Epicureanism. In 
it the subject withdraws itself into the individuality of pleas- 
ure, into the happiness of philosophic repose, enjoying the pres- 
ent, keeping itself free from all care and inordinate passion, 
and occupying itself with the objective world only so far as 
it is a means for the enjoyment of its individuality. Scepti- 
cism. coincides with these two systems in that it endeavors 
to render the subject indifferent to every thing external; but 
it sought to attain this indifference negatively, by the renun- 
ciation of all definite knowledge and volition. 

Finally, this subjectivity is also exhibited by the last of 
the philosophical systems of antiquity, Neo-Platonism ; for 
it also makes the elevation of the subject to the absolute its 
corner-stone. For if, on the other hand, Neo-Platonism 
speculates objectively in reference to God and his relation 
to the finite, this speculation had its motive in the desire to 
demonstrate a continuous transition from the absolute object 
to human personality. The predominant influence, therefore, 
even here, is the interest of subjectivity; and the greater 
wealth of objective determinations was grounded upon the 
fact that subjectivity had been expanded into absoluteness. 
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STOICISM. 


ZENO, the founder of the Stoic school, was born about 340 
B.c., in Citium, a city of Cyprus. He was not of pure 
Greek, but of Phoenician extraction. Deprived of his prop- 
erty by shipwreck, he took refuge in philosophy, incited also 
by an inner bias to such pursuits. He at first became a dis- 
ciple of the Cynic Crates, then of Stilpo, one of the Mega- 
rians, and lastly he betook himself to the Academy, where he 
heard the lectures of Polemo. After twenty years had been 
occupied in this way, having become convinced of the neces- 
sity of a new philosophy, he opened a school at Athens, in 
the ‘‘ variegated porch,” so called from the paintings of 
Polygnotus, with which it was adorned, whence his adher- 
ents received the name of ‘* philosophers of the porch” (Sto- 
ics). Zeno is said to have presided over his school for fifty- 
eight years, and at a very advanced age to have put an end 
to his existence. He was praised by the ancients for the 
temperance and the austerity of his habits, while his ab- 
stemiousness is proverbial. The monument in his honor, 
erected after his death by the Athenians, at the instance of 
Antigonus, bore the high but simple eulogium that his life 
had been in unison with his philosophy. Cleanthes of Assos, 
in Asia Minor, was the successor of Zeno in the Stoic school, 
and faithfully carried out the method of his master. Clean- 
thes was succeeded by Chrysippus (born at Soli, in Cilicia), 
who died about 208 B.c. He has been regarded as the chief 
support of the school; so much so, indeed, that it was said 
of him, that without a Chrysippus there never would have 
been a Stoa. At all events, as Chrysippus was an object of 
the greatest veneration, and of almost undisputed authority 
with the later Stoics, he ought to be considered as the princi- 
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pal founder of the school. He was a writer so voluminous, 
that his works have been said to amount to seven hundred 
and five, among which, however, were repeated treatises 
upon the same propositions, and citations without measure 
from poets and historians, given to prove and illustrate his 
opinions. Not one of all his writings has come down to us. 
Chrysippus closes the series of the philosophers who founded 
the Stoic school. The later heads of the school, as Panetius, 
the friend of the younger Scipio (his famous work De Ofjiciis, 
Cicero has elaborated in his treatise of the same name), and 
Posidonius, may be classed with Cicero, Pompeius, and 
others, and were eclectic in their teachings. The Stoics con- 
nected philosophy most intimately with the duties of practical 
life. Philosophy is with them the practice of wisdom, the 
exercise of virtue, the training-school of virtue, the science 
of those principles in accordance with which a virtuous life 
must be guided. They asserted all science, art, culture, in 
so far as they are sought for their own sake to be super- 
fluous ; man should strive for nothing but wisdom, the knowl- 
edge of things human and divine, and should govern his life 
by this alone. Logic supplies the method for attaining true 
knowledge ; physics comprehends the theory of nature and 
the order of the universe; ethics deduces from these those 
consequences which relate to practical life. 

1. Locic.—The feature most worthy of notice in their 
logic, is the striving after a subjective criterion of truth, by 
which they might accurately distinguish true conceptions from 
false. Ali knowledge, according to the Stoics, originates in 
real impressions of external things upon the senses, in objec- 
tive sensuous experiences, which are combined into concep- 
tions by the understanding ; knowledge comes not from the 
subject but from the object; this is the ground of its truth. 
Since, however, it is possible that representations of the 
subjective imagination may insinuate themselves among the 
true conceptions which are produced in us by external things, 
the question arises, how shall we distinguish them, how sep- 

it 
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arate the false from the true? The criterion for this is the 
irresistible evidence, the strength of conviction with which 
the idea impresses itself upon the mind. Whenever a con- 
ception possesses this evidence, when it compels the mind 
involuntarily to recognize its validity, it may be assumed to 
be no mere figment of the imagination but the product of a 
real object. Other criterion than this ‘‘ striking evidence” 
of a conception there is none since we know things only by 
means of conceptions. The Stoic theory of knowledge is thus 
a mean between empiricism and idealism. Sensuous expe- 
rience alone is certain; but whether any thing is actually per- 
ceived is decided only by the irresistible subjective conviction 
of truth which a perception brings with it. 

2. Puysics.—In their physics, where they follow for the 
most part Heraclitus, the Stoics are distinguished from their 
predecessors, especially from Plato and Aristotle, by their 
thoroughly carried out proposition that nothing uncorporeal 
exists, that every thing essential is corporeal (just as in their 
logic they sought to derive all knowledge from the sensuous 
perception). This sensualism or materialism of the Stoics 
which, as we have seen in their logic, lies at the basis of their 
theory of knowledge, might seem foreign to all their moral 
and idealistic tendencies, but is clearly explained by their 
dogmatic standpoint; an ideal being is, for them, not objec- 
tive, substantial enough ; the relations and activities of things 
are ideal, but things themselves must have corporeal reality. 
In the same way it seemed to them impossible that there can 
be any interaction between the ideal and corporeal, between 
the spiritual and the material. Reciprocity can exist only 
between things which are like in kind; mind, the deity, the 
soul, are thus corporeal though different from the body and 
from matter. The most immediate consequence of this 
attempt to destroy the duality of mind and matter is their 
pantheism. Aristotle before them had separated the Divine 
Being from the world, as the pure and eternal form from the 
eternal matter; but so far as this separation implied a dis- 
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tinction which was not simply logical, but actual and real, 
the Stoics would not admit it. It seemed to them impossible 
to dissever God from matter, and they therefore considered 
God and the world in the relation of power and its manifes- 
tation, and thus as one. Matter is the passive ground of 
things, the original substratum for the divine activity: God 
is the active and formative energy of matter dwelling within 
it, and essentially united to it: the world is the body of God, 
and God is the soul of the world. The Stoics, therefore, 
considered God and matter as one identical substance, which, 
on the side of its passive and changeable capacity they call 
matter, and on the side of its active and changeless energy, 
God. The world has no independent existence, it is not 
self-subsistent finite being, but is produced, animated, and 
governed by God. It is a living thing (Z6ov) of which the 
Deity is the rational soul. Every thing in it is equally di- 
vine since the divine power pervades all things alike. God 
exists in it as the eternal necessity which directs all things in 
accordance with unalterable law; as the rational Providence 
which brings all things into harmony with its designs ; as the 
perfect wisdom which maintains the order of the world, com- 
mands and rewards the good, and forbids and punishes the 
evil. Nothing in the world can isolate itself, or overstep its 
natural limitations; but each is unconditionally connected 
with the order of the whole whose principle and power is 
God. Thus even in the physics of the Stoics is displayed 
that stern regard for law which is the chief characteristic of 
their philosophy: they are, like Heraclitus, the sworn ene- 
mies of all arbitrariness and individuality. This principle ef 
the unity of all being connects them in yet another way with 
Heraclitus. They apprehended the being of God, which 
according to their philosophical principles must be corporeal, 
just as he did, 7.e., as a fiery, heat-giving force, which is the 
life of the world, and into which all individual lives are 
merged in order to be renewed under new forms, and so on 
ad infinitum (cf. Sect. VII. 8). At one time they call God 
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the rational breath which passes through all nature; at an- 
other, the artistic fire which fashions or begets the universe ; 
and still again the ether, which, however, they hardly distin- 
guish from the fire. This identification of God and the world, 
according to which the Stoics regarded the whole formation 
of the universe as but the development of God, renders their 
remaining doctrine concerning the world very simple. All 
the world seemed to them to be vitalized by the divine life, 
coming into special existence out of the divine whole, and 
returning into it again, thus forming a necessary cycle of 
origination and destruction in which the whole alone is per- 
manent and eternally renewed. On the other hand, nothing 
within this whole is in vain, nothing is without an end; in 
every thing actual there is reason. Even the bad (within cer- 
tain limits) is necessary to the perfection of the whole, since 
it is the condition of virtue: e.g., injustice is the condition 
of justice. The world taken as a whole could have been no 
better than it is or more suited to its purpose. 

3. THe Ernics.—The ethics of the Stoics is most closely 
connected with their physics. In the physics was demon- 
strated the rational order of the universe as it exists through 
the divine thought. In the ethics, the highest law of human 
action, and thus the whole moral governance of life, is made 
to depend upon this rational order and conformity to law in 
universal nature, and the highest good, or the highest end of 
our strivings, is to shape our life according to this universal 
law, to live in conformity with the harmony of the world or 
with nature. ‘‘ Follow nature,” or ‘‘live in harmony with 
nature,” 1s the moral maxim of the Stoics. More accurately : 
live in harmony with thy rational nature so far as this has 
not been distorted or corrupted by art, but is held in its nat- 
ural simplicity ; be consciously and voluntarily what thou art 
by nature, a rational part of a rational universe; be reason 
and in reason, instead of following unreason and thine own 
arbitrary desires. Herein consists thy vocation, herein thy 
felicity, since in this way tnou avoidest every thing which is 
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in contradiction with thy nature and the order of things with- 
out thee, and securest for thyself a calmly flowing, undis- 
turbed life. 

From this moral principle, in which the Stoic conception 
of virtue is also expressed, the peculiarities of their theory 
of morals follow with logical necessity. 

(1) Respecting the Relation of Virtue to Pleasure.—The 
demand that life should be in conformity with nature subor- 
dinates the individual wholly to the universal, and excludes 
every personal end. Hence pleasure, which of all ends is the 
most individual, must be disregarded. Pleasure, as the abate- 
ment of that moral energy of the soul, wherein all blessedness 
consists, could appear to the Stoics only as a hindrance to 
life, and therefore as an evil. Pleasure is not in conformity 
with nature, and is no end of nature, says Cleanthes; and 
though other Stoics relax a little the strictness of this opin- 
ion, and admit that pleasure may be according to nature, and 
is to be considered in a certain degree as a good, yet they all 
held fast to the doctrine, that it has no moral worth and is 
no end of nature, but is only something which is accidentally 
connected with the free and fitting activity of nature, while 
itself is not an activity, but a passive condition of the soul. 
In this lies the whole severity of the Stoic doctrine of morals ; 
every thing personal is cast aside, every external end of action 
is foreign to morality ; wise action is the only true aim. From 
this follows directly : 

(2) The View of the Stoics Concerning External Good. — 
Virtue, as the sole aim of a rational being, is also his sole 
blessedness, his only good; since only inner rationality and 
strength of mind, a will and activity in harmony with nature, 
can make man happy and afford him a counterpoise to the 
accidents and restrictions of his outward life. From this it 
clearly follows that external goods, health, wealth, etc., are 
altogether indifferent: they add nothing to the rationality, 
force, and greatness of the soul; they can be used either 
rationally or irrationally, and in the end are as likely to prove 
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evil as good. They are, therefore, not really good, virtue 
alone is advantageous. The loss of external possessions 
does not affect the happiness of the virtuous. Even the so- 
called external evils are not evils; the only evil is baseness, 
which is both unnatural and irrational. The Stoics differ 
from their predecessors, the Cynics, inasmuch as they admit 
that there may be a distinction among indifferent things ; that 
while none of these can be called a moral good, yet some may 
be preferable to others, and that the preferable, so far as it 
contributes to a life in conformity to nature, should enter into 
the account of a moral life. ‘Thus the sage will prefer health 
and wealth when these are balanced in the choice with sickness 
and poverty, but though these objects have been rationally 
chosen, he does not esteem them as really good, for they are 
not the highest, they are inferior to virtuous action, in com- 
parison with which every thing else sinks to insignificance. 
In making this distinction between the good and the prefer- 
able, we see how the Stoics exclude from the good every thing 
relative, and hold fast to it alone in its highest significance. 
(3) This abstract apprehension of the conception of virtue 
is still farther verified in the rigid antagonism which the Stoics 
affirmed between virtue and vice. Virtue is reasonableness, 
—right action in harmony with the nature of things; vice is 
unreason, perversity, which is in contradiction to nature and 
truth. Either, they argue, the actions of a man are rational 
and uncontradictory or they are not. In the first case the 
man is good; in the second, even though his act is but 
slightly opposed to reason and nature, he is bad. He alone 
is good who is perfectly good; but he is bad who is in any 
degree irrational or vicious: e.g., whoever yields to a desire, 
affection, passion, or commits a fault. Between virtue and 
vice there is no mean, no point of transition, any more than 
between truth and falsehood. From this the Stoics concluded 
that a perfectly moral act is possible only when the actor is 
altogether virtuous, 7.e., has a perfect knowledge of the good 
and the power to completely realize it. Virtue must be pos- 
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sessed wholly or not at all: the virtuous man must therefore 
be absolutely virtuous. To this may be added the farther 
paradox of the Stoics,—all good actions are equally right 
and equally good; all bad actions are equally faulty and 
therefore equally bad; there are no degrees of goodness and 
badness, virtuousness and viciousness, but the two are abso- 
lutely antithetical. The Stoics on this point conceded only 
that legal acts which are in substantial accordance with the 
law of virtue but have not perfect virtue for their source, are 
intermediate between the good and the bad but have no moral 
worth. 

(4) The Special Doctrine of Ethical Action was most 
completely developed by the later Stoics, who were thus the 
founders of deontology. Virtue, according to the Stoics, 
consists in absolute correctness of judgment, in the soul’s 
perfect control of pain, in its complete dominion over pleasure 
and desire, and in the absolute justice which estimates every 
thing in accordance with its worth in the universe. They 
divided duties into two classes, duties to self, and duties to 
others. The former relate to rational self-preservation and 
the avoidance of all that contradicts nature and reason; the 
latter to those relations of the individual to society which 
must be directed by man’s social nature, and in which all the 
claims of justice and humanity toward others must be satis- 
fied. The state is likewise a result of man’s political nature. 
But the division of mankind into hostile peoples and states 
is a contradiction of human nature; the whole human race 
should form one great community with equal laws and equal 
rights. ‘The Stoics, thus, originated the idea of cosmopoli- 
tism. 

The Stoic teachings conclude with the picture of the wise 
man, —the ideal type of virtue in its completest realization, 
which with its attendant subjective blessedness is set forth 
as a model and pattern for action. The wise man is he who 
actually possesses true knowledge of divine and human things, 
as well as the absolute moral insight and strength which flow 
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from it, and thus unites in himself all conceivable human 
perfections. The more special application of this thought 
appears paradoxical since such absolute perfection does not 
harmonize with the conception of individuality. The Stoics, 
however, valued it most highly precisely because the eleva- 
tion of the individual to pure and perfect virtue is the postu- 
late which supports their entire theory of ethics, and espe- 
cially distinguishes it from the Aristotelian, which requires 
only isolated and relative virtues. The wise man, they said, 
knows every thing, and understands every thing better than 
any other because he possesses a perfect mind and the 
knowledge of the true nature of things. He alone is the 
true statesman, lawgiver, orator, educator, critic, poet, phy- 
sician ; while the unwise man remains ever rude and uncul- 
tured, even though he possesses great knowledge. The wise 
man is unerring and faultless, since he always acts rationally, 
and thinks all things in their rational connection; for this 
reason he fears and wonders at nothing, he is guilty of no 
weakness or passion. He alone is a true companion, neigh- 
bor, kinsman, and friend, because he alone perfectly knows 
and fulfils the duties which spring from these relations. 
Moreover, the wise man, since he has the good as a law 
within himself, is free from all subjection to external law and 
tradition ; he is lord of his own actions and responsible to 
himself alone. No less is he by his character and virtue free 
in reference to all vocations and modes of life; he can move 
in any sphere. He is rich because he can obtain all that he 
needs and dispense with all that he lacks. He is joyous 
under all circumstances because in his virtue he has an ever 
present source of blessedness. But on the other hand all the 
external and internal goods which the unwise think they 
have, they in reality do not possess, since they lack the fun- 
damental condition of true blessedness, — perfection of soul. 
In this thought, that inner moral integrity of mind is the 
necessary basis of all qualification for action and of all true 
happiness, lies the truth of this ideal of the Stoics. It also 
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exhibits the abstraction in which their whole system is in- 
volved; this wisdom is an empty ideal which as even the 
Stoics themselves admitted has no reality; it is a general 
conception of perfection which is inapplicable to life, and thus 
shows that the Stoics, in general, adopted a one-sided princi- 
ple, the universality of subjectivity. The subject instead of 
being, as formerly, a mere accident of the state, was now to 
become absolute; but as a result of this his own reality 
vanishes in the clouds and mist of an abstract ideal. The 
merit of the Stoic philosophy, however, is that in an age of 
social ruin it held fast to the moral idea, and by separat- 
ing politics from morals, established the latter as an inde- 
pendent science. 


SE CrlrOoNn x VItt: 
EPICUREANISM. 


Tue Epicurean school arose almost contemporaneously 
with the Stoic, though perhaps a little earlier. Epicurus, its 
founder, the son of an Athenian who had emigrated to Samos, 
was born 342 B.c., six years after the death of Plato. Of his 
youth and education little is known. In his thirty-sixth year 
he opened a philosophical school at Athens, over which he 
presided till his death, 270 B.c. His disciples and adherents 
formed a society, in which they were united by the closest 
friendship, illustrating the general condition of things in 
Greece after the time of Alexander, when the social took 
the place of the decaying political life. Epicurus himself 
compared his society to the Pythagorean fraternity, although 
the community of goods, which forms an element in the lat- 
ter, Epicurus excludes, affirming that true friends can confide 
in one another. The moral character of Epicurus has been 
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repeatedly assailed, but, according to the testimony of the 
most reliable witnesses, his life was blameless in every re- 
spect, and his personal character was estimable and amiable. 
Moreover, it cannot be doubted that much of that, which is 
- told by some, of the offensive voluptuousness of the Epicu- 
rean band, should be regarded as calumny. Epicurus was a 
voluminous writer, surpassing, in this respect, even Aristotle, 
and exceeded by Chrysippus alone. To the loss of his greater 
works he has himself contributed, by his practice of com- 
posing summaries of his system, which he recommended his 
disciples to commit to memory. These summaries have been 
for the most part preserved. 

The end which Epicurus proposed to himself in science is 
distinctly revealed in his definition of philosophy. He calls 
it an activity which, by means of conceptions and arguments, 
procures the happiness of life. Its end is, therefore, with 
him essentially a practical one, and on this account the object 
of his whole system is to produce a scheme of morals which 
should teach us how we may certainly attain a happy life. 
It is true that the Epicureans adopted the usual division of 
philosophy into logic (which they called canonics), physics, 
and ethics; but they confined logic to the determination of 
the criterion of truth, and considered it only as an instrument 
and introduction to physics, while they treated physics as 
entirely subordinate to ethics, and necessary only in order to 
free men from superstitious fear, and deliver them from the 
power of fables and mythical fancies concerning nature, which 
might hinder the attainment of happiness. We have there- 
fore in Epicureanism the three ancient divisions of philoso- 
phy, but in a reversed order, since logic’and physics are 
here made ancillary to ethics. We shall confine ourselves in 
our exposition to the latter, since the Epicurean canonics and 
physics have little scientific interest, and since the physics 
especially is not only very incomplete and without any inter- 
nal connection, but rests entirely upon the atomic theory of 
Democritus. 
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Fpicurus, like Aristotle and the other philosophers of his 
day, placed the highest good in happiness, or a happy life. 
Happiness, however, in his opinion, consists solely in pleas- 
ure: virtue has no value in itself but only in so far as it in- 
creases our enjoyment, —renders life agreeable. But Epicurus 
goes on to give @ more accurate determination of pleasure, 
and in this he differs essentially from his predecessors, the 
Cyrenaics (cf. Sect. XIII. 3.) 

1. While with Aristippus the pleasure of the moment is 
made the end of human effort, Epicurus directs men to strive 
after a system of pleasures which will insure a permanent 
condition of happiness for the whole life. Zrue pleasure is 
thus the object to be considered and weighed. Many a pleas- 
ure should be despised because it will result in pain, and 
many a pain should be rejoiced in because it will lead to a 
greater pleasure. 

2. Since the sage will seek after the highest good, not 
simply for the present but for his whole life, he will hold the 
pleasures and pains of the soul, which like memory and hope 
extend to the past and the future, in greater esteem than 
those of the body, which relate only to the present moment. 
The pleasure of the soul consists in the untroubled tranquil- 
lity of the sage, who rests secure in the feeling of his inner 
worth and his exaltation above the strokes of destiny. Thus 
Epicurus would say that it is better to be miserable but 
rational than to be happy and irrational, and that the wise 
man might be happy though in torture. He would even affirm, 
like a true follower of Aristotle, that pleasure and happiness 
were most closely connected with virtue, that virtue is in fact 
inseparable from true pleasure, and that there can be no 
agreeable life without virtue, and no virtue without an agree- 
able life. On the same grounds he declares that friendship, 
which the Cyrenaics thought to be superfluous, is a chief 
means of happiness; and it is such, in so far as it is an 
enduring, life-gladdening, and beautifying union of congenial 
minds, and gives a happiness more lasting than any which 
sensuous enjoyment can afford. 
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3. While other Hedonists regarded the most positive and 
intense feeling of pleasure as the highest good, Epicurus, 
on the other hand, fixed his eye on a happiness which should 
be abiding and for the whole life. He would not seek the 
most exquisite enjoyments in order to attain to a happy life, 
but he rather recommends one to be satisfied with little, and 
to practise sobriety and temperance of life. He guards him- 
self against such a false application of his doctrine as would 
imply that the pleasure of the debauchee is the highest good, 
and boasts that with a little barley-bread and water he would 
rival Zeus in happiness. He even expresses an aversion for 
all costly pleasures, not, however, in themselves, but because 
of the evil consequences which they entail. True, the Epi- 
curean sage need not therefore live as a Cynic. He will 
enjoy himself where he can without harm, and will even seek 
to acquire means to live with dignity and ease. But though 
all these enjoyments of life niay properly belong to the sage, 
yet he can deprive himself of them without misery — though 
he ought not to do so—since he enjoys the truest and most 
essential pleasure in the calmness of his soul and the tran- 
quillity of his heart. In opposition to the positive pleasure 
of some Hedonists, the theory of Epicurus expends itself in 
negative conceptions, representing that freedom from pain is 
pleasure, and that hence the activity of the sage should be 
prominently directed to the avoidance of that which is dis- 
agreeable. All that man does, says Epicurus, he does in 
order that he may neither suffer nor fear pain; if he attains 
this, nature is satisfied. Positive gratifications can never in- 
crease pleasure, but only complicate it. Happiness is thus, 
according to Epicurus, simple and easily attained if we will 
but follow nature, and not ruin and imbitter life itself by in- 
ordinate demands and a foolish fear of fancied evils. Among 
the evils which man fears, death holds the first place. But 
it is no evil not to live. Hence death, for which men have 
the greatest terror, the wise man does not fear. For while 
we live, death is not, and when death is, we are not; when 
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it is present we feel it not, for it is the end of all feeling, 
and that, which by its presence cannot affect our happiness, 
ought not to trouble us when thought of as future. The Epi- 
curean doctrine thus results in the purely subjective endeavor 
of the individual to find rest and satisfaction in existence ; it 
knows nothing of man’s moral nature, but it has, so far as is 
possible, ennobled the ancient conception of pleasure. 

Epicurus’s view of the universe is completed by his doc- 
trine of the gods, to whom he applied his ideal of happiness. 
To the gods belongs a human form, though without any fixed 
body or human wants. In the void spaces between the infi- 
nite worlds they lead an undisturbed and changeless life, 
whose happiness is incapable of increase. From the blessed- 
ness of the gods he inferred that they can have nothing to 
do with the management of our affairs; for blessedness is 
repose. They trouble neither themselves nor others; and 
therefore they need not be objects of superstitious, life-dis- 
turbing fear. These inactive gods of Epicurus, these inde- 
structible but unstable forms, these bodies which are not 
bodies, have but little connection with the rest of his systems 
but even here he is thinking of the happiness of man; the 
thought of the gods is robbed of all its terrors, yet retained 
in a modified form which serves to establish rather than 
refute the Epicurean theory of happiness. 


pit LON. Xk xX, 
SCEPTICISM AND THE NEW ACADEMY. 


Tus subjective direction was carried out to its farthest 
extent by the Sceptics, who broke down completely the 
bridge between subject and object, denying all objective 
truth, knowledge and science, and wholly withdrawing the 
philosopher from every thing but himself and his own subjec- 
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tive estimates. In this direction we may distinguish between 
the old Scepticism, the new Academy, and the later Scepti- 
cism. 

1. Tue oxp Scepticism. — Pyrrho of Elis, a cotemporary 
of Aristotle, was the head of the old Sceptics. He left no 
writings behind him, and all our knowledge of his opinions 
is derived from his disciple and follower, Timon of Phlius. 
The tendency of these sceptical philosophers, like that of the 
Stoics and Epicureans, was a practical one, for philosophy, 
said they, ought to lead us to happiness. But in order to 
live happily we must know how things are, and, therefore, 
how we are related to them. The first of these questions the 
Sceptics answered by attempting to show that we do not per- 
ceive things as they actually are, but only as they appear to 
us; our representations of them are neither true nor false ; 
nothing definite can be predicated of any thing. © Neither our 
senses nor our opinions concerning any thing teach us any 
truth; to every precept and to every position a contrary may 
be advanced; hence the contradictory views of men, and 
especially of the philosophies of the schools respecting one 
and the same thing. All objective knowledge and _ science 
being thus impossible, the true relation of the philosopher to 
things consists in the entire suspension of judgment, and the 
withholding of every positive assertion. In order to avoid 
every thing like a positive assertion, the Sceptics had recourse 
to a variety of artifices, and availed themselves of doubtful. 
modes of expression, such as it is possible ; it may be so; 
perhaps; I assert nothing, — cautiously subjoining to this last 
— not even that I assert nothing. By this suspension of 
judgment the Sceptics thought they could attain their practi- 
cal end, happiness; for the abstinence from all positive opin- 
ion is followed by a freedom from all mental disturbance, as 
a substance is by a shadow. He who has embraced Scepti- 
cism lives thenceforward tranquilly, without inquietude, with- 
out agitation, in a mere apathy which excludes both the 
knowledge of good and of evil. Pyrrho is said to have 
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originated the doctrine which lies at the basis of sceptical 
apathy, viz., that there is no difference between sickness and 
health, or between life and death. The Sceptics, for the most 
part, derived the material for their theory from the previous 
investigations and polemic of the dogmatic schools. But the 
grounds on which they rested were far from being profound, 
and were for the most part either dialectic errors which could 
easily be refuted, or mere subtleties. The use of the follow- 
ing ten tropes is ascribed to the old Sceptics, though these 
were perhaps not definitely brought out by either Pyrrho or 
Timon, but were probably first collected by Aenesidemus, soon 
after the time of Cicero. The withholding of all decisive 
judgment may rest; (1) upon the differences of conception 
and sensation generally existing among. individual living 
beings; (2) upon those physical and intellectual differences 
between men which cause them‘to view the same thing in dif- 
ferent lights; (38) upon the varying testimony of sense itself, 
and the uncertainty whether the organs of sense are compe- 
tent; (4) upon the circumstances under which objects ap- 
pear; (5) upon their relative positions, intervals, and places ; 
(6) upon the fact that we know nothing directly, but only 
through some extraneous medium (air, etc.) ; (7) upon the 
fact that our impressions of the same thing vary in quantity, 
temperature, color, motion, etc.; (8) upon the dependence 
of our conceptions upon custom, since that which is new and 
strange affects us differently from that which is familiar; (9) 
upon the relativity of all our conceptions, which is based upon 
the fact that predicates express merely the relations of things 
one to another, or to our faculty of representation; (10) 
upon the different ways of life, the varieties of customs and 
laws, the mythical representations and dogmatic opinions of 
men. 

2. Tue New Acapemy. — Scepticism, in its conflict with 
the Stoics, as it appeared in the Platonic school established 
by Arcesilaus (316-241), has a far greater significance than 
beiongs to the performances of the Pyrrhonists. In this 
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school Scepticism sought to support itself by its great re- 
spect for the writings and the traditions of the oral teachings 
of Plato. Arcesilaus could neither have assumed nor re- 
tained the chair of instruction in the Academy, had he not 
carefully cherished and imparted to his disciples the impres- 
sion that his own view, respecting the withholding of a deci- 
sive judgment, coincided essentially with that of Socrates and 
of Plato, and if he had not also taught that he was only 
restoring the genuine and original significance of the Platonic 
dialectic when he set aside the dogmatic method of teaching. 
An immediate incitement to the efforts of Arcesilaus is found 
in his opposition to the rigid dogmatic system which had 
lately arisen in the Porch, and which claimed to be in every 
respect an improvement upon Platonism. Hence, as Cicero 
remarks, Arcesilaus directed all his sceptical and polemic at- 
tacks against Zeno, the founder of Stoicism. He opposed 
the Stoic theory of cognition by maintaining that even false 
conceptions can induce a feeling of intense conviction, and 
that all representation results only in opinion and never in 
knowledge. Accordingly Arcesilaus denied the existence of 
a criterion which could certify to us the truth of our knowl- 
edge. If there be any truth in our affirmations, said he, we 
cannot be certain of it. In this sense he taught that one can 
know nothing, not even that he does know nothing. But in 
morals, in choosing the good and rejecting the evil, he taught 
that we should follow that which is probable, that which is 
supported by the most and best reasons. In this way we 
may act rightly and be happy, since this method is in accord 
with reason and the nature of things. 

Of the subsequent leaders in the new Academy, Carneades 
(214-129) alone need here be mentioned, whose whole phi- 
losophy, however, consists almost exclusively in a polemic 
against Stoicism. His positive performance is an attempt to 
bring out a philosophical theory of probabilities or a method 
of probable thought, a determination of the different degrees 
of probability, which Carneades thought to be a necessity of 
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practical life. The later Academicians fell back to an eclectic 
dogmatism. 

3. THe LATER SceptTicism.—Once more we meet with a 
peculiar Scepticism at the time when Grecian philosophy had 
wholly fallen to decay. To this time belong /nesidemus, 
Agrippa, whose date is also uncertain, though subsequent to 
/Enesidemus (he emphasized the necessity of proving every 
thing, but at the same time showed that every proof must 
itself be proved, and so on ad infinitum), and Seatus Empi- 
ricus, a Greek physician of the empiric sect, who probably 
flourished in the first half of the third century of the Christian 
era. These are the most significant names. Of these the 
last has the greatest interest for us, from two writings which 
he left behind him (the Hypotyposes of Pyrrho in three books, 
and a treatise against the mathematicians in nine books), 
which are sources of much historical information. In these 
he has profusely collected every thing which the Scepticism 
of the ancients could advance against the certainty of knowl- 
edge. 


SEC aLt ON Xk. 
THE ROMANS. 


TuE Romans took no independent part in the progress of 
philosophy. After Greek philosophy and literature had begun 
to gain a foothold among them, and especially after three dis- 
tinguished representatives of Attic culture and eloquence— 
Carneades the Academician, Critolaus the Peripatetic, and 
Diogenes the Stoic—had appeared in Rome as envoys from 
Athens; and after Greece, a few years later, had become a 
Roman province, and thus outwardly in a close connection 
with Rome, almost all the more significant systems of Gre- 
cian philosophy, especially the Epicurean (Lucretius), and 
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the Stoic (Seneca), flourished and found adherents in Rome, 
though without gaining any real philosophical progress. ‘The 
Roman philosophizing is wholly eclectic, as is seen in Cicero, 
the most important and influential philosophic writer among 
the Romans. But the popular philosophy of this man and 
of the minds akin to him cannot be strongly assailed, for, not- 
withstanding its want of originality and logical sequence, it 
gave philosophy a broad dissemination, and made it a means 
of universal culture. f 


SC TEON xxl, 
NEO-PLATONISM. 


In Neo-Platonism, the spirit of antiquity made its last and 
almost despairing attempt at a philosophy which should re- 
solve the dualism between the subjective and the objective. 
This attempt was made on the one hand from a subjective 
standpoint, like the other Post-Aristotelian philosophies (¢f. 
Sect. XVI. 7), and on the other with the design to bring out 
objective determinations in reference to the highest concep- 
tions of metaphysics, and the absolute; in other words, to 
sketch a system of absolute philosophy. In this respect it 
sought to copy the Platonic-Aristotelian philosophy, and 
claimed to be a revival of the original Platonism. On both 
sides the new attempt formed the closing period of ancient 
philosophy. It represents the last struggle, but at the same 
time the exhaustion of the ancient thinking and the dissolu- 
tion of the old philosophy. 

The first, and also the most important, representative of 
Neo-Platonism, is Plotinus of Lycopolis in Egypt. He was 
a pupil of Ammonius Saccas, who taught the Platonic phi- 
losophy at Alexandria in the beginning of the third century, 
but left no writings behind him. Plotinus (4.p. 205-270) 
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from his fortieth year taught philosophy at Rome. His 
opinions are contained in a course of hastily written and not 
closely connected treatises, which, after his death, were col- 
lected and published in six Enneads by Porphyry (who was 
born a.p. 238, and taught both philosophy and eloquence at 
Rome), his most noted disciple. From Rome and Alexan- 
dria, the Neo-Platonism of Plotinus passed over in the fourth 
century to Athens, where it established itself in the Academy. 
In the fourth century, Jamblichus, a scholar of Porphyry, 
and in the fifth, Proclus (412-485), were prominent among 
the Neo-Platonists. With the triumph of Christianity and 
the consequent fall of heathenism, in the course of the sixth 
century, even this last bloom of Grecian philosophy faded 
away. 

The common characteristic of all the Neo-Platonists is a 
tendency to mysticism, theosophy, and theurgy. The major- 
ity of them gave themselves up to magic and sorcery, and 
the most distinguished boasted that they were the subjects 
of divine inspiration and illumination, able to look into the 
future, and to work miracles. They professed to be hiero- 
phants as much as philosophers, and exhibited an unmis- 
takable desire to establish a Pagan copy of Christianity, 
which should be at the same time a philosophy and a univer- 
sal religion. In the following sketch of Neo-Platonism we 
confine ourselves mainly to Plotinus. 

1. Ecstasy as a Supsectrve state. —The result of the 
philosophical strivings antecedent to Neo-Platonism had been 
Scepticism, which, seeing the impracticability of both the 
Stoic and Epicurean theory, had assumed a totally nega- 
tive relation to every positive theoretical content. But the 
end which Scepticism had actually gained was the opposite 
of that for which it had striven. It had striven for the per- 
fect apathy of the sage, but it had gained only the necessity 
of incessantly opposing every positive affirmation. Instead 
of the rest which they had sought, they found rather an ab- 
solute unrest. This absolute unrest of the consciousness 
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striving after an absolute rest, begat immediately a longing 
to be freed from this unrest, a longing for some conclusion 
which should be absolutely satisfying, and stripped of every 
sceptical objection. This longing after an absolute truth 
found its historical expression in Neo-Platonism. The sub- 
ject sought to master and comprehend the absolute; and 
this, neither by objective knowledge nor dialectic mediation, 
but immediately, by an inner and mystical exaltation of the 
subject in the form of an immediate beholding, or ecstasy. 
The knowledge of the true, says Plotinus, is not gained by 
proof nor by any mediation; it cannot be found when the 
objects known remain separate from the subject knowing, 
but only when the distinction between knower and known 
disappears ; it is a beholding of the reason in itself, not in 
the sense that we see the reason, but the reason beholds it- 
self; in no other way can knowledge arise. Nay, even this 
self-intuition of reason, within which subject and object are 
still opposed to one another, must itself be transcended. 
The highest stage of knowledge is an intuition of the Highest, 
of the one principle of things, in which all separation be- 
tween it and the soul vanishes; in which the soul with pure 
rapture touches the absolute itself, and feels itself filled and 
illumined by it. If any one has attained to such a_ be- 
holding, to such a true unity with the divine, he will despise 
the pure thinking which he otherwise loved, for this think- 
ing was only a movement which presupposed a difference 
between the perceiver and the perceived. This mystical 
absorption into the Deity, or, the One, this resolving the 
self into the absolute, is that which gives to Neo-Platonism a 
character so peculiarly distinct from the genuine Grecian sys- 
tems of philosophy. 

2. Tue Cosmicat Principtes. —The doctrine of the three 
cosmical principles is most closely connected with the theory 
just named. To the two cosmical principles already assumed, 
viz., the world-soul and the world-reason, a third and higher 
one was added by the Neo-Platonists, as the ultimate unity 
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of all distinctions and antitheses, in which, therefore, all differ- 
ence must vanish in pure simplicity of being. This simple 
unity cannot be reason, for in reason is the antithesis of 
thought and its object, and the movement from the first to 
the last; reason relates to the manifold. But the manifold 
presupposes the simple as its principle. If, therefore, there 
is to be a unity of the totality of being, reason must be tran- 
scended and the absolute One attained. To this primal 
essence Plotinus gives different names, as ‘‘ the first,” ‘* the 
one,” ‘*the good,” and ‘‘ that which stands above being” 
(being is with him but a subordinate conception, which, 
united with the reason, forms but the second step in the 
series of highest conceptions). In all these names, Plotinus 
does not profess to have satisfactorily expressed the essence 
of this primal One, but only to have given a representation 
of it. In characterizing it still farther, he denies to it all 
thinking and willing, because it needs nothing and can desire 
nothing; it is not energy, but above energy ; life does not 
belong to it; neither being nor essence nor any of the most 
general categories of being can be ascribed to it; in short, it 
is that which can neither be expressed nor thought. Plotinus 
has throughout striven to think of this first principle as abso- 
lute, as a simple, excluding all determinations which can 
restrict it, and therefore as existing per se, independent of all 
other being. This pure abstraction, however, he could not 
carry out. He set himself to show how every thing else, and 
especially the two other cosmical principles, could emanate 
from this first; but in order to have a principle for his ema- 
nation theory, he was obliged to consider the first in its rela- 
tion to the second and as its producer. 

3. THe Emanation THEORY OF THE NEO-PLATONISTS. — 
Every emanation theory, and hence also that of the Neo-Pla- 
tonists, considers the world as the effluence of God, and gives 
to the emanation a greater or less degree of perfection, 
according as it is nearer or more remote from its source, and 
thus represents the totality of being as a series of descending 
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gradations. Fire, says Plotinus, emits heat, snow cold, fra- 
grant bodies odors, and every organic thing so soon as it 
matures begets something like itself. In the same way the 
all-perfect and the eternal, in the excess of his perfection 
sends out from himself that which is also eternal, and after 
him, the best, viz., the reason or world-intelligence, which is 
the immediate reflection and image of the primal One. Plo- 
tinus abounds in figures to show how the primal One need 
lose nothing nor become weakened by this emanation of 
reason. Next to the original One, reason is the most per- 
fect. It contains in itself the ideal world, and the whole 
of true and changeless being. Some notion may be formed 
of its exaltation and glory by attentively considering the sen- 
sible world in its greatness, its beauty, and the order of its 
ceaseless motion, and then by rising to the contemplation of 
its archetype in the pure and changeless being of the intelli- 
gible world, and then by recognizing in intelligence the author 
and finisher of all. In it there is neither past nor,future, but 
only an ever-abiding present. It is, moreover, as incapable 
of division in space as of change in time. It is the true eter- 
nity, of which time is only a copy. As reason flows from the 
primal One, so does the world-soul eternally emanate from 
reason, though the latter incurs no change thereby. The 
world-soul is the copy of reason, permeated by it, and actual- 
izing it in an outer world. It gives ideas externally to sen- 
sible matter, which is the last and lowest step in the series 
of emanations and in itself is undetermined, and has neither 
quality nor being. In this way the visible universe is but the 
transcript of the world-soul, which forms it out of matter, 
permeates and animates it, and carries it forward in a circle. 
Here closes the series of emanations, and, as was the aim of 
the theory, we have been carried in a constant movement 
from the highest to the lowest, from God to the mere image 
of true being, or the sensible world. 

Individual souls, like the world-soul, are linked both to 
the higher and the lower, to reason and the sensible; now 
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bound with the latter and sharing its destiny, and anon ris- 
ing to their source in reason. Their original and proper 
home was in the rational world, from whence they have un- 
willingly descended, each one in its proper time, into the cor- 
poreal; not, however, wholly forsaking their ideal abode, 
but as a sunbeam touches at the same time the sun and the 
earth, so are they found alike in the world of reason and 
the world of sense. Our vocation, therefore, — and here we 
come back to the point from which we started in our exposi- 
tion of Neo-Platonism, — can only be to direct our senses 
and aspirations towards our proper home, in the ideal world, 
and by asceticism and crucifying of the flesh, to free our 
better self from its participation with the body. But when 
our soul has once mounted up to the ideal world, that image 
of the originally good and beautiful, it then attains the final 
goal of all its longings and efforts, the immediate union with 
God, through the enraptured beholding of the primal One 
in which it loses its consciousness and becomes buried and 








absorbed. 

According to all this, the Neo-Platonic philosophy would 
seem to be a monism, and thus the most perfect development 
of ancient philosophy, in so far as this had striven to carry 
back the sum of all being to one ultimate ground. But as it 
attained its highest principle from which all the rest was de- 
rived, by means of ecstacy, by a mystical self-destruction of 
the individual person, by asceticism and theurgy, and not 
by means of self-conscious thinking, nor by any natural or 
rational way, it is evident that ancient philosophy, instead 
of becoming perfected in Neo-Platonism, only overleaps 
itself to its own self-destruction. 
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Ene LON aX x Als 
CHRISTIANITY AND SCHOLASTICISM. 


1. Tne Curistian Ipra. — The intellectual life of Greece 
at the period of its highest development was characterized by 
the immediate sacrifice of the subject to the object (nature, 
the state, etc.) : the complete severance of the two, of spirit 
and nature, had not yet arrived; the subject had not yet so 
far reflected upon himself that he could apprehend his own 
absolute worth. This severance began with the decay of - 
Grecian life, in the age immediately subsequent to Alexander 
the Great. As the objective world lost its influence, the 
thinking consciousness turned back upon itself; but even in 
this very process, the bridge between subject and object was 
broken down. The self-consciousness had not yet become 
sufficiently absorbed in itself to look upon the true, the divine, 
in any other light than as separate from itself; while a feel- 
ing of pain, of unsatisfied desire, took the place of that fair 
unity between spirit and nature which had been peculiar to 
the better periods of Grecian civil and artistic life. Neo- 
Platonism, by its extravagant speculation, and, practically, 
by its mortification of the sense, made a last and despairing 
attempt to overcome this separation, or to bury itself within 
it, by bringing the two sides forcibly together. The attempt 
was in vain, and the old philosophy, totally exhausted, came 
to its end. Dualism is therefore the rock on which it split. 
This problem, thus left without a solution, Christianity took 
up. It assumed for its principle the idea which ancient 
thought had not known how to carry out, affirming that the 
separation between God and man might be overcome, and 
that the human and the divine could be united in one. The 
speculative fundamental idea of Christianity is, that God has 
become incarnate, and this had its practical exhibition (for 
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Christianity was a practical religion) in the idea of the atone- 
ment and the demand of the new birth, i.e., the positive 
purification of the sense from its corruptions, instead of a 
merely negative asceticism. 

From the introduction of Christianity, monism has been 
the character and the fundamental tendency of all modern 
philosophy. In fact, the new philosophy started from the 
very point at which the old had stood still. The turning of 
the self-consciousness upon itself, which was the standpoint 
of the Post-Aristotelian speculations, forms in Descartes the 
starting-point of the new philosophy, whose whole course has 
been the mediation and reconciliation of that antithesis be- 
yond which the old could not pass. 

2. ScnoLasticism. —It very early resulted that Chris- 
tianity came in contact with the cotemporaneous philosophy, 
especially with Platonism. ‘This arose first with the apolo- 
gists of the second century, and the fathers of the Alexan- 
drian church. Subsequently, in the ninth century, Scotus 
- Erigena made an attempt to combine Christianity with Neo- 
Platonism, though it was not till the second half of the 
Middle Ages, from the eleventh century, that there was de- 
veloped any thing that might be properly termed a Christian 
philosophy. This was the so-called Scholasticism. 

The effort of Scholasticism was to mediate between the 
dogma of religion and the reflecting self-consciousness ; to 
reconcile faith and knowledge. When the dogma passed 
over into the schools from the Church which had given it 
utterance, and theology became a science of the universities, 
the scientific interest asserted its rights, and undertook to 
bring the dogma which had hitherto stood over against the 
self-consciousness as an external power, into a closer rela- 
tion to the thinking subject. A series of attempts was now 
made to bring out the doctrines of the Church in the form of 
a scientific system (the first complete dogmatic system was 
that of Peter Lombard (who died 1164) in his four books of 
sentences, and was voluminously commented upon by the 
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later Scholastics), all starting from the indisputable premise 
(beyond which scholastic thinking never went), that the faith 
of the church is absolute truth; but all guided likewise by 
the desire to make this revealed truth intelligible, and to 
show it to be rational. ‘+ Credo ut intelligam ” —this ex- 
pression of Anselm, the beginner and founder of Scholasti- 
cism (he was born about 1035, and made Archbishop of 
Canterbury in 1093), was the watchword of the whole move- 
ment. Scholasticism applied to the solution of its problem 
the most remarkable logical acumen, and brought out sys- 
tems of doctrine like the Gothic cathedrals in their architec- 
ture. The extended study of Aristotle, called par eminence 
‘*the philosopher,” whom many of the most distinguished 
Scholastics wrote commentaries upon, and who was exten- 
sively studied at the same period among the Arabians (Avi- 
cenna and Averrves), furnished their terminology and most 
of their points of view. At the summit of Scholasticism we 
must place the two incontestably greatest masters of the 
Scholastic art and method, Thomas Aquinas (Dominican, 
who died 1274) and Duns Scotus (Franciscan, who died 
1508), the founders of two schools, into which after them the 
whole Scholastic theology divides itself, —the former exalting 
the understanding (intellectus) , and the latter the will (volun- 
tas), as the highest principle, both being driven into essen- 
tially differing directions by this opposition of the theoretical 
and practical. Even with this began the downfall of Scho- 
lasticism ; its highest point was also the turning-point to its 
self-destruction. The rationality of the dogma, the oneness 
of faith and knowledge, had been constantly their fundamen- 
tal premise ; but this premise fell away, and the whole basis 
of their metaphysics was given up in principle, the moment 
Duns Scotus placed the problem of theology in the practical. 
When the practical and the theoretical became divided, and 
still more when thought and being were separated by Nomin- 
alism (cf. 3), philosophy broke loose from theology and 
knowledge from faith; knowledge assumed its position above 
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faith and above authority (i:odern philosophy), and the 
religious consciousness broke with the traditional dogma (the 
Reformation) . 

3. NoMINALISM AND Reatism.— Hand in hand with the 
whole development of Scholasticism, there was developed the 
opposition between Nominalism and Realism, an opposition 
whose origin is to be found in the relation of Scholasticism to 
the Platonic and Aristotelian philosophy. The Nominalists 
were those who held that conceptions of the universal (uni- 
versalia) were simple names, flatus vocis, representations 
without content and without reality. According to them 
there are no universal conceptions, no species, no classes ; 
every thing which is, exists only as separate in its pure 
individuality ; there is, therefore, no pure thinking, but only 
representation and sensuous perception. The Realists, on 
the other hand, taking pattern from Plato, held fast to the 
objective reality of universals (wniversalia ante rem). This 
opposition appeared first between Foscellinus, who took the 
side of Nominalism, and Anselm, who advocated the Realistic 
theory, and it is seen from this time through the whole period 
of Scholasticism, though from the age of Abelard (born 1079) 
a middle view, which was both Nominalistic and Realistic, 
held with some slight modifications the prominent place (uni- 
versalia in re). According to this view the universal is only 
something thought and represented, though as such it is not 
simply a product of the representing consciousness, but has 
also its objective reality in objects themselves, from which, it 
was argued, we could not abstract it if it were not essentially 
contained in them. This identity of thought and being, is 
the fundamental premise on which the whole dialectic course 
of Scholasticism rests. All its arguments are founded on 
the claim, that that which has been syllogistically proved 
exists in reality as well as in logical thinking. If this pre- 
mise is overthrown, so falls with it the whole basis of Scho- 
lasticism ; and there remains nothing more for thought, thus 
at fault in reference to its own objectivity, but to fall back 
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upon itself. This self-dissolution of Scholasticism actually 
appears with William of Occam (died 1347), the most influ- 
ential reviver of that Nominalism which had been so mighty 
in the beginning of Scholasticism, but which now, more vic- 
torious against a decaying than then against a rising form of 
culture, plucked away its foundation from the framework of 
Scholastic dogmatism, and brought the whole structure into 
inevitable ruin. 


SECTION XXIII. 
TRANSITION TO MODERN PHILOSOPHY. 


Tne emancipation of modern philosophy from the bondage 
of Scholasticism was a gradual process. It first showed 
itself in a series of preparative movements during the fif- 
teenth century, and was completed negatively, in the course 
of the sixteenth, and positively in the first half of the seven- 
teenth century. 

1. Fatt or Scnorasticism.—The immediate ground of 
this changed direction of the time, we have already seen in 
the inner decay of Scholasticism itself. Just so soon as the 
fundamental premise on which the Scholastic theology and 
method rested, the rationality of the dogma, was abandoned, 
the whole structure, as already remarked, fell to inevitable 
ruin. The conviction, directly opposed to the principle of 
Scholasticism, that what might be true dogmatically, might 
be false, or, at least, incapable of proof in the eye of the 
reason—a point of view from which, e.g., the Aristotelian 
Pomponatius (1462-1530) treated the doctrines of the future 
state, and in whose light Vanini subsequently went over the 
chief problems of philosophy —kept gaining ground, notwith- 
standing the opposition of the Church, and even associated 
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with itself the opinion that reason and revelation could not 
be harmonized. ‘The feeling became prevalent that philoso- 
phy must be freed from its previous condition of minority 
and servitude; a struggle after a greater independence of 
philosophic investigation was awakened, and though no one 
yet ventured to attack directly the doctrine of the Church, 
the effort was made to shatter the confidence in the chief 
bulwark of Scholasticism, the Aristotelian philosophy, or 
what at that period was regarded as such; (especially in this 
connection Peter Ramus (1515-1572), should be mentioned, 
who fell in the massacre of St. Bartholomew). The authority 
of the Church became more and more weakened in the faith 
of the people, and the great systems of Scholasticism came 
to an end. 

2. Tue Resvutts or Scnorasticism. — Notwithstanding all 
this, Scholasticism was not without its positively good results. 
Though wholly in the service of the Church, it had, never- 
theless, grown out of a scientific impulse, and thus naturally 
awakened a free spirit of inquiry and a taste for knowledge. 
It made the objects of faith the objects of thought, it raised 
men from the sphere of unconditional faith to the sphere of 
doubt, of investigation and of knowledge, and by its very 
effort to demonstrate the principles of theology it established, 
though against its knowledge and design, the authority of 
reason. It thus introduced to the world another principle 
than that of the old Church, the principle of the thinking 
spirit, the self-consciousness of the reason, or at least pre- 
pared the way for the victory of this principle. Even the 
deformities and unfavorable side of Scholasticism, the many 
absurd questions upon which the Scholastics divided, even 
their thousand-fold unnecessary and accidental distinctions, 
their inquisitiveness and subtleties, all sprang from a rational 
principle, and grew out of a spirit of investigation, which 
could only utter itself in this way under the all-powerful 
ecclesiastical spirit of the time. Only when it was surpassed 
by the advancing spirit of the age, did Scholasticism, falsi- 
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fying its original meaning, make common cause and interest 
with the old ecclesiasticism, and become the most violent 
opponent of the improvements of the new period. 

3. Tue Revivat or Lerrers.—The revival of classic 
literature contributed prominently to that change in the spirit 
of the age which marks the beginning of the new epoch of 
philosophy. The study of the ancients, especially of the 
Greeks, had almost wholly ceased in the course of the Middle 
Ages; even the philosophy of Plato and Aristotle was known, 
for the most part, only through Latin translations or second- 
ary sources ; no one realized the spirit of classic life, and all 
sense for beauty of form and elegant composition had passed 
away. The change was chiefiy brought about by means of 
the Greek scholars who fled from Constantinople to Italy ; 
the study of the ancients in the original sources was re- 
newed; the newly-discovered art of printing allowed the 
classics to be widely circulated; the Medicis drew classic 
scholars to their court; all this working for a far better un- 
derstanding of the ancient philosophy. Besarion (died 1472) 
and Ficinus (died 1499) were prominent in this movement. 
The result was presently seen. The new scholars contended 
against the stiff and uncritical manner in which the sciences 
had hitherto been treated, new ideas began to circulate, and 
there arose once more the free, universal, thinking spirit of 
antiquity. In Germany, also, classic studies found a fruit- 
ful soil. Reuchlin (born 1454), Melancthon and Erasmus, 
labored in this direction, and the classic movement, hostile 
as it was to the Scholastic impulse, favored most decidedly 
the growing tendencies to the Reformation. 

4, ‘Tur GrerMAN Rerormation.— All the elements of the 
new age, the struggle against Scholasticism, the revival of 
letters and the more enlarged culture thus secured, the striv- 
ing after national independence, the attempts of the state to 
free itself from the Church and the hierarchy, and above all, 
the desire of the thinking self-consciousness for autonomy, 
for freedom from the fetters of authority —all these elements 
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found their focus and point of union in the German Refor- 
mation. ‘Though having its root at first in practical, and 
religious, and national interests, and falling very early into 
erroneous courses, issuing in a dogmatic ecclesiastical one- 
sidedness, yet was the Reformation in principle and in its 
true consequences a rupture of the thinking spirit with author- 
ity, a protest against the fetters of the positive, a return of 
the mind from its self-estrangement to itself. From that 
which was without, the mind now came back to that which 
is within, and the purely human as such, the individual heart 
and conscience, subjective conviction, in a word, the rights 
of the subject now began to be of worth. While marriage 
had formerly been regarded, though not immoral, as yet infe- 
rior to continence and celibacy, it appeared now as a divine 
institution, a natural law ordained of God. While poverty 
had formerly been esteemed higher than wealth, and the con- 
templative life of the monk was superior to the manual labor 
of the layman supporting himself by his own toil, poverty 
now ceased to be desirable in itself, and labor was no longer 
despised. Ecclesiastical freedom took the place of spiritual 
bondage; monasticism and the priesthood lost their power. 
In the same way, on the side of knowledge the individual 
came back to himself, and threw off the restraints of 
authority. He was impressed with the conviction that the 
whole process of redemption must be experienced within him- 
self. that his reconciliation to God and salvation was his own 
concern, for which he needed no mediation of priests. and 
that he stood in an immediate relation to God. He found 
his whole being in his faith, in the depth of his feelings and 
convictions. 

Since thus Protestantism sprang from the same spirit in 
which modern philosophy had its birth, the two have the 
closest relation to each other, though of course there is a 
specific difference between the religious and the scientific 
principle. Yet in their origin, both kinds of Protestantism, 
that of religion and that of thought, are one and the same, 
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and in their progress they have also gone hand in hand 
together. For the reduction of religion to its simplest ele- 
ments, which Protestantism began but allowed to stop at the 
Bible, must necessarily be carried farther, terminating only 
with the ultimate, original, supra-historical element, 7.e., 
with that rational knowledge which is the source of all re- 
ligion as well as of all philosophy. 

5. THe ADVANCEMENT OF THE NATURAL SCIENCES. — To 
all these phenomena, which should be regarded both as causes 
and as symptoms of the intellectual revolution of this period, 
we must add yet another, which essentially facilitated and 
positively assisted in freeing thought from the fetters of 
authority, — the starting up of the natural sciences and the 
inductive method of examining nature. This epoch was a 
period of the most fruitful and influential discoveries in natu- 
ral science. The discovery of America and the passage to 
the East Indies had already widened the circle of view, but 
still greater revolutions are connected with the names of 
Copernicus (died 1543), Hepler (died 1630), and Galileo 
(died 1642), revolutions which could not remain without an 
influence upon the whole mode of thinking of that age, and 
contributed prominently to break the faith in the prevailing 
ecclesiastical authority. Scholasticism had turned away from 
nature and the phenomenal world, and, blind towards that 
which lay before its eyes, had spent itself in a dreamy 
intellectuality ; but now nature rose again in honor; her 
glory and exaltation, her infinite diversity and fulness of life 
became again the immediate objects of observation ; to inves- 
tigate nature became an essential object of philosophy, and 
scientific empiricism was thus regarded as a universal and 
essential concern of the thinker. From this time the natural 
sciences date their historical importance, for only from this 
time have they had an uninterrupted history. The results 
of this new intellectual movement can be readily estimated. 
Such a scientific investigation of nature not only destroyed 
a series of traditional errors and prejudices, but, what was 
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of greater importance, it directed the intellectual interest 
towards that which is real and actual, it nourished and pro- 
tected reflection and the feeling of self-dependence, the spirit 
of inquiry and doubt. The standpoint of observation and 
experiment presupposes an independent self-consciousness of 
the individual, a breaking loose from authority, —in a word, 
scepticism, with which, in fact, the founders of modern phi- 
“‘losophy, Bacon and Descartes, began; the former by con- 
ditioning the knowledge of nature upon.the removal of all 
prejudice and every preconceived opinion, and the latter by 
demanding that philosophy should be begun with universal 
doubt. No wonder that a bitter struggle should soon break 
out between the natural sciences and ecclesiastical orthodoxy, 
which could only result in breaking the power of the latter. 

6. Bacon or VERULAM. — Francis Bacon was born in 1561, 
and was Lord High Chancellor of England and Keeper of 
the King’s Seal under James I. From these offices he was 
subsequently expelled, and died in 1626, with a character 
which has not been without reproach. He took as his princi- 
ple the inductive method, which he directed expressly against 
Scholasticism and the ruling scientific method. On this 
account he is frequently placed at the head of modern phi- 
losophy. 

The sciences, says Bacon, have hitherto been in a most 
deplorable condition. Philosophy, wasted in empty and 
fruitless logomachies, has failed during so many centuries 
to bring out a single work or experiment of actual benefit to 
human life. Logie hitherto has subserved rather the estab- 
lishment of error than the investigation of truth. Whence 
all this? Why this penury of the sciences? Simply because 
they have broken away from their root.in nature..and.expe- 
rience. The blame of this is chargeable to many sources ; 
first, the old and rooted prejudice that the human mind loses 
somewhat of its dignity when it busies itself much and con- 
tinuously with experiments and material things ; next, super- 
stition and a blind religious zeal, which has been the most 
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irreconcilable opponent of natural philosophy ; again, the ex- 
clusive attention paid to morals and politics by the Romans, 
and since the Christian era to theology, by every acute mind ; 
still farther, the great authority of certain philosophers. and 
the great reverence paid to antiquity; and, in fine, a want 
of courage and a despair.of overcoming the many and great 
difficulties which lie in the way of the investigation of nature. 
All these causes have contributed to keep down the sciences. 
Hence they must now be renewed, and regenerated, and re- 
formed in their ‘nost fundamental principles ; there must now 
be found a new basis for knowledge and new principles of 
science. ‘This radical reformation of the sciences depends 
upon two conditions, — objectively upon the referring of 
science to experience and the philosophy of nature, and sub- 
jectively upon the purifying of the sense and the intellect 
from all abstract theories and traditional prejudices. These 
two conditions together furnish the correct method of natural 
science, which is nothing other than the method of induction. 
Upon correct induction depends all the soundness of the 
sciences. 

In these propositions the Baconian philosophy is contained. 
The historical significance of its founder is, therefore, in gen- 
eral this, — that he directed the attention and_reflection_of. 
his cotemporaries again upon the given actuality, upon na- 
ture ; that he affirmed the, necessity of experience, which had 
been formerly only a matter of accident, and made it in and 
for itself an object of thought. His merit consists_in haying 
established scientific empiricism, and only in this. Strictly 
speaking, we can allow no confent to the Baconian philoso- 
phy, although (in his treatise De Augmentis Scientiarum) he 
has attempted a systematic encyclopedia of the sciences on a 
new principle of classification, through which he has scattered 
an abundance of fine and fruitful observations, which are still 
used as apothegms. 

7. Tue Iranian PHILOSOPHERS OF THE TRANSITION EPOCH. 
— Besides Bacon there were others who prepared and intro- 
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duced the new age of philosophy. First among these is a 
list of Italian philosophers of the second half of the sixteenth 
and the first half of the seventeenth century. These philoso- 
phers are connected in a twofold manner with the movements 
of this transition period, first by an enthusiasm for nature 
which among them all partook in a greater or less degree of 
pantheism (Vanini, e.g., gave to one of his writings the title 
‘+ concerning the wonderful secrets of nature, the queen and 
goddess of mortals”), and second, by their connection with 
the systems of ancient philosophy. The best known of these 
‘philosophers are the following : Cardanus (1501-1575), Cam- 
panella (1565-1639), Giordano Bruno (1548-1600), Vanini 
(1586-1619). They were all men of a passionate, enthusi- 
astic, and impetuous nature, unsteady and wild in character, 
restless and adventurous in life, men who were inspired by 
an eager impulse towards knowledge, but who were carried 
away by fantasy, wildness of imagination, and a tendency 
toward secret astrological and geomantic knowledge. For 
these reasons they also passed away, leaving no fruitful re- 
sult. They were all persecuted by the hierarchy, and two of 
them (Bruno and Vanini) ended their lives at the stake. 
Their whole history is like the eruption of a volcano, and they 
are to be regarded more as forerunners and announcers than 
as beginners and founders of the new age of philosophy. The 
most important among them is Giordano Bruno. He revived 
the old idea of the Stoics, that the world is a living being, 
and that a world-soul penetrates it all. The content of his 
general thought is the profoundest enthusiasm for nature, and 
the plastic reason which is present in it. The reason is, 
according to him, the inner artist who shapes the matter and 
manifests himself in the forms of the universe. From the 
heart of the root or the germ he sends out the lobes, and 
from these again he evolves the shoots, and from the shoots 
the branches, until bud, and leaf, and blossom are brought 
forth. Every thing is inwardly arranged, adjusted, and per- 
fected. Thus the universal reason calls back from within the 
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sap out of the fruits and flowers to the branches again, ete. 
The universe thus is an infinite living thing, in which every 
thing lives and moves after the most manifold ways. 

The relation of the reason to matter, Bruno determines 
wholly in the Aristotelian manner; both stand related to each 
other as form and matter, as actuality and potentiality, nei- 
ther is without the other; the form is the inner impelling might 
of matter, and matter, as the unlimited possibility, as the 
capability for an infinite diversity of form, is the mother of 
all forms. The other side of Bruno’s philosophizing, his 
theory of the forms of knowledge, which occupies the greater 
part of his writings, has little philosophic interest, and we 
therefore pass it by. 

8. Jacosn Bornme.— Like Bacon among the English and 
Bruno among the Italians, Jacob Boehme is among the Ger- 
mans the exponent of this transition period. Each of these 
three deals with the matter in a way peculiar to his own 
nationality ; Bacon as the herald of empiricism, Bruno as 
the representative of a poetic pantheism, and Bochme as the 
father of theosophic mysticism. If we consider solely the 
profoundness of his principle, Boehme should hold a much 
later place in the history of philosophy, but if we look chiefly 
at the imperfect form of his philosophizing, his rank would 
be assigned to the mystics of the Middle Ages, while chro- 
nologically we must associate him with the German Refor- 
mation and the protestant elements that were nourished at 
that time. His true position is among the forerunners and 
prophets of the new age. 

Jacob Boehme was born in 1575, in old Seidenburg, a vil- 
lage of upper Lusace, not far from Goerlitz. His parents 
were poor peasants. In his boyhood he took care of the cat- 
tle, and in his youth, after he had acquired the rudiments of 
reading and writing in a village school, he was sent to Goer- 
litz to learn the shoemaker’s trade. He finished his appren- 
ticeship and settled down at Goerlitz in 1594 as master of 
his trade. Even in his youth he had received illuminations 
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or mysterious revelations, which were subsequently repeated 
when his mind, striving for the truth, had become profoundly 
agitated by the religious conflicts of the age. Besides the 
Bible, the only books which Boehme read were some mystical 
writings of a theosophic and alchemistic character, e.g., those 
of Paracelsus. His entire want of culture is seen as soon 
as he undertakes to write down his thoughts, or, as he calls 
them, his illuminations. Hence the imperious struggle of 
the thought with the expression, which, however, not unfre- 
quently rises to a dialectical acuteness and a poetic beauty. 
His first treatise, Aurora, composed in the year 1612, brought 
Boehme into trouble with the chief pastor in Goerlitz, Gre- 
gorius Richter, who publicly condemned the book from the 
pulpit, and even ridiculed the person of its author. The 
writing of books was prohibited him by a magistrate, a pro- 
hibition which Boehme observed for many years, till at length 
the command of the spirit was too mighty within him, and he 
took up again his literary labors. Boehme was a plain, quiet, 
modest, and gentle man. He died in 1624. 

To give an exposition of his theosophy in a few words is 
very difficult, since Boehme, instead of clothing his thoughts 
in a logical form, uses only sensuous pictures and obscure 
analogies, and often availed himself of the most arbitrary and 
singular modes of expression. A twilight reigns in his writ- 
ings, as in a Gothic cathedral where the light falls through 
variegated windows. Hence the magic effect which he has 
made upon many hearts. The chief thought of his philoso- 
phizing is, that self-distinction, self-diremption is the essen- 
tial determination of spirit, and hence of God so far as God 
is to be apprehended as spirit. God, according to Boehme, 
is living spirit only at the time and in the degree in which he 
conceives within himself a different from himself, and is in 
this distinction object and consciousness. This self-differen- 
tiation of the Deity is the only source of his and of all actu- 
osity and spontaneity, the spring and fountain of that self- 
active life which produces consciousness out of itself. Boehme 
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is inexhaustible in images by which this negativity in God, 
his self-distinguishing and self-manifestation in the world, 
may be made conceivable. Great expansion without end, he 
says, needs limitation and a compass in which it may mani- 
fest itself, for in expansion without limit there could be no 
manifestation, there must be a contraction and an enclosing, 
in order that a manifestation may arise. See, he says in 
another place, if the will were only of one kind, then would 
the soul have only one quality, and were an immovable thing, 
which would always lie still and never do any thing farther 
than one thing; in this there could be no joy, as also no art 
nor science of other things, and no wisdom; every thing 
would be a nothing, and there would be neither heart nor will 
for any thing, for there would be only the single. Hence it 
cannot be said that the whole God is in one will and one 
being; there is a distinction. Nothing can ever become 
manifest to itself without resistance, for if it suffers no resist- 
ance, it expends itself and never comes to itself again; but 
if it does not come to itself again as to that from which it 
originally sprung, it knows nothing of its original condition. 
The above thought Boehme expresses when he says in his 
Questionibus Theosophicis: the reader should know that in 
yea and nay all things consist, whether divine, devilish, 
earthly, or whatever may be named. The one as the yea, 
is simple energy and love, and is the truth of God and God 
himself. But this were inconceivable, and there were neither 
delight, nor elevation, nor sensibility, without the nay. The 
nay is a reaction against the yea, or truth, in order that the 
truth may be manifest and something in which there may be 
a contrarium, where eternal love may work and become sen- 
sitive and willing. There is nothing in the one which is an 
occasion for willing until the one becomes duplicated, and so 
there can be no sensation in unity, but only in duality. In 
brief, according to Boehme, neither knowled@e nor conscious- 
ness is possible, without distinction, without opposition, with- 
out duplication; a thing becomes clear and an object of 
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consciousness only through something else, through its own 
opposite (which is yet identical with itself). It was very 
‘natural to connect this thought of a unity distinguishing it- 
self in itself, with the Christian doctrine of the Trinity, as 
30ehme has, in fact, repeatedly done when treating of the 
Divine life and its process of duplication. Schelling after- 
wards took up these ideas of Boehme and _ philosophically 
elaborated them. 

If we should assign to the theosophy of Boehme a position 
in the development of later philosophy corresponding to the 
inner content of its principle, it would most properly be 
placed as a complement to the system of Spinoza. If Spinoza 
taught the reflux of all finitude into the eternal one, Boehme, 
on the other hand, shows the procession of the finite from the 
eternal one, and the inner necessity of this procession, since 
the being of this one would be rather a not-being without such 
a self-duplication. Compared with Descartes, Boehme has at 
least more profoundly apprehended the conception of self- 
consciousness and the relation of the finite to God. But his 
historical position in other respects is far too isolated and 
exceptional, and his mode of statement far too impure, to 
warrant us in incorporating him anywhere in a series of sys- 
tems developed continuously and in a genetic connection. 


Sine dal O.Ns OT. 
DESCARTES. 


Tne founder of modern philosophy. is Descartes. While, 
like the men of the transition epoch just noticed, he broke 
loose entirely from the previous philosophizing, and began 
wholly de novo, he did not content himself, like Bacon, with 
merely bringing out a new method, or like Boehme and his 
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cotemporaries among the Italians, with affirming philosophi- 
cal views without a methodical ground. He went further than 
any of these, and from the standpoint of universal doubt, 
affirmed a new, positive, and pregnant philosophical principle. 
from which he attempted logically to deduce the chief points 
of his system. ‘The character and novelty of his principle 
makes him the beginner, and its inner fruitfulness the founder, 
of modern philosophy. 

René Descartes (Renatus Cartesius) was born in 1596, at 
La Haye in Touraine. Very early dissatisfied with the preva- 
lent philosophy, he became altogether sceptical in regard to 
it, and determined after the completion of his studies to bid 
adieu to all school learning, and thenceforward to learn only 
from himself and the great book of the world, from nature 
and the observation of human life. In his twenty -first year 
he exchanged the study of science for the life of the camp, 
serving as a volunteer first under Maurice of Orange and 
afterwards under Tilly. The impulse toward philosophical 
and mathematical investigations was, however, too powerful 
to permit him to abandon them permanently. In 1621 having, 
after long inward struggles, formed the design of reconstruct- 
ing science upon a surer basis, he left the camp, made several 
long journeys, stayed for a long time in Paris, and finally in 
1629 abandoned his native land and betook himself to Hol- 
land, that he might there, undisturbed and unknown, devote 
himself to philosophy and elaborate his scientific ideas. He 
spent twenty years in Holland, enduring much vexatious treat- 
ment from fanatical theologians, until in 1649 he accepted an 
invitation from Queen Christina of Sweden, to visit Stock- 
holm, where he died in the following year. 

The more important principles of the Cartesian system 

- be seen condensed in the following epitome. 

If science is ever to attain anything fixed and abiding, 
ifmust begin at the foundation ; every presupposition which 
we may have cherished from infancy must be abandoned ; 

a word, we must scot wherever doubt is possible. We 
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must therefore doubt not only the existence of the objects 


of sense, since the senses so frequently deceive, but also the 

truths of 1 mathematics and geometry : — for, however evident 
sand g 

the proposition may appear that two and three make five, or 

that the square has four sides, yet we cannot know_ whether 

valid knowledge is at all possible to finite beings, or whether 


God may not haye designedly formed us for erroneous judg-. 
ments. It is therefore advisable to doubt every thing, nay,~ 


even to deny évery thing, to posit every thing as false, 

( 2.) But though we Sait every thing as false to which the 
shghtest doubt may be attached, yet we cannot deny one 
thing, viz., the truth that we, who so think, do exist. But 
rather from the very fact that I I posit every thing as false, 
that I doubt every thing, is it manifest that I, the doubter, 
exist. Hence the Ue we I think, therefore Iam 
(cogito ergo sum) , is the first and most certain px position which 
offers itself to every one attempting to philosophize. Upon 
this the most certain of all propositions, the certainty of all 
other knowledge depends. The objection of Gassendi, that 
existence may be inferred from any other activity of man 
as well as from thinking, that I might just as well say: I go 
to walk, therefore I exist,— has no weight; for, of all my 
actions, I can be absolutely certain only of my thinking. 

(€ 33 From the proposition, I think, therefore I am, the 
whole nature of the mind may be determined. When we ex- 
amine who we are who hold every thing to be false that is 
distinct from ourselves, we see clearly that without destroy- 
ing our personality we can think ourselves to be without 
every thing which belongs to us, except only our thought. 
Hence, neither extension nor figure, nor any thing which can 
be predicated of body, but only thought, belongs to our na- 
ture. I am, therefore, essentially a thinking being, 7.e:, 


. mind, soul, intelligence, reason, Thought is my substance. 
Mindcan therefore be apprehended, clearly and completely 





for itself alone, without any of those attributes which belong 


to body. he conception of it contains nothing of that which * 


’ 
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belongs to the conception of body. It is therefore impossi- 
ble to apprehend it through any sensuous representation, or 
to make an image of it: “i is apprehended through pure 
ht alone. 
rom the proposition esgita ergo sum. follows still 
farther the universal rule of all certainty. I am certain that 
because I think. I exist. Whence comes this certainty? 
Evidently from the clear discernment. that it is Impossible 
that any one should think and yet not exist. F rom this is 
readily deduced the universal eriterion of certainty in knowl- 
edge: every thing is certain which I perceive clearly and evi- 
dently to be true. which my reason apprehends as true with 
the same trresistible clearness as this eogito ergo Sut 
_ 5. /This rule. however, is only a principle « of certainty; it 
atfonds no knowledge of the truth itself. We “merely | apply 
it to our thoughts or ideas. in order to discover which of them 
are objectively true. But our ideas are partly innate. partly 
acquired. and partly self-originated. Among these ideas we 
find preeminent before all the idea_of God. The question 
arises. whence have we this idea? Manns not from our- 
selves: this idea could only be implanted within us by a being 
who has the fulness of all _ perfection in n himself. i.e., only by 
_+ &n actually existing God. If I ask now. whence have I the 
faculty to conceive ceive of | r? ‘nature. More perfect than my own? 
the answer must ever be, that I have it only from him whose _ 
nature is actually more perfect. All the attributes of God, 
the more I contemplate them. show that the conception of 
them could not have originated with myself alone. For 
though there might be in me the idea of substance because I 
“4 am a substance, yet I could not of myself have the idea of an 
- Infinite substance, since I am finite ; such an idea could only 
be given me through a substance actually infinite. “Moreover, 
We must not think that the conception of the infinite is to be 
gai abstraction and negation, as darkness. perhaps, 
is the negation of light : bat I perceive, rather. that the in- 
" finite @ontains more reality than the finite. and that. ‘therefore. 
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the conception of the infinite must be correspondingly ante- 
cedent in me to that of the finite. Since then I have a clear 
and determined idea of the infinite substance, and since this 
has a greater objective reality than” every other, there is no 
other which I have so little reason to doubt. But now since 
I am certain that the idea of God has come to me from God 
himself, it only remains for me to examine the way in which 
I have received it from God. I have neither constructed it 
from the inaterials afforded by the senses, nor has it come to 
me therefrom involuntarily like the ideas of sensible objects, 
since these arise through affections of the external organs ; 
neither have I invented it, since I can neither add any thing 
to it nor take any thing from it; it must, therefore, be innate 
ag the idea of myself is innate. Hence the first proof we can 
assign for the existence of a God is the fact that we find the 
idea of a Go yithin us, and that we must_have areal cause 
for its being. oe “Again, the existence of a God may be con- 
cluded from my own imperfection, and especially from the 
knowledge of my imperfection. For since I know that there 

is a perfection which is wanting in me, it follows that there 
must exist a being who is more perfect than I, on whom I 
depend and from whom I receive all I possess. — But the best 
and most evident proof for the existence of God is, in fine, 
that which is gained from the conception.of.a God. The 
mind among all its different ideas singles out the chiefest of 
all. that of the most perfect being, and perceives that. this has 
not only the possibility of existence, i.e., accidental existence 
like all other ideas, but that it involves necessary existence in 
itself. And as the mind knows that in every triangle its three 
angles are equal to two right angles, because this is “implied 
in the very idea of a triangle, so does the mind necessarily 
conclude that since necessary existence is involved to the con- 
ception of the most perfect being, the most perfect. being ac- 
tually exists. No other idea ae the mind finds within 
itself involves necessary existence, but from the idea of the 
Supreme Being existence cannot be separated without contra- 
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diction. It is only our prejudices which keep us from seeing 
this. Since we are accustomed in every thing to separate the 
conception of it from its existence, and since we often con- 
struct ideas arbitrarily, it readily happens, that when we con- 
template the Supreme Being we are in doubt whether its idea 
may not also be one arbitrarily devised, or at least one in 
whose conception existence is not contained. — This proof is 
essentially different from that of Anselm of Canterbury, which 
was controverted by Thomas. His argument was as follows : 
‘¢ When we consider what the word God signifies, it is evi- 
dent that we understand by it that which must be thought as 
the greatest; but to exist actually as well as in thought is 
greater than to exist in thought alone; therefore God exists 
not only in thought but in fact.” Here the defect in the syl- 
logism is manifest, for the legitimate conclusion would be, 
God must therefore be thought as existing in fact; but from 
this the actuality of his existence does not at all follow. My 
proof on the other hand is this, — we may predicate of a thing 
what we clearly see belongs to its true and changeless nature, 
or to its essence, or to its form. But after we had examined 
what God is, we found existence to belong to his true and 
changeless nature, and therefore may we properly predicate 
existence of God. Necessary existence is contained in the 
idea of the most perfect being, not by a fiction of our under- 
standing but because existence belongs to his eternal and 
changeless nature. 

6. The result just obtained—the existence of God—is 
of the highest consequence. Before attaining this we were 
obliged to doubt every thing, and give up even every cer- 
tainty, for we did not know but that it was the nature of the 
human mind to err, but that God had formed us for error. 
But so soon as we look at the necessary attributes of God in 
the innate idea of him, we know that he is veracious. It 
would, therefore, be a contradiction to suppose that he would 
deceive us, or that he could-have made.us to err; for though 
an ability to deceive might prove his skill, a willingness to 
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deceive would only demonstrate his frailty. Our reason, there- 
fore, Gaiv never apprehend an object which might possibly be 
untrue so far as the reason apprehended it, ¢.¢., so far as it is 
clearly known. For God might justly be styled a deceiver 
if he had given us a reason so perverted. as. to mistake the 
false for the true. And thus the absolute doubt with which - 
we began is dispelled. From the existence of God we derive » 
every certainty. For to be assured of the certainty of any 
knowledge it is suflicient that we have known a thing clearly” 
and_distinctly, and are certain of the existence of a veracious 
God 

7. From the true idea of God follow the principles of a Duara 
philosophy of nature or the doctrine of the two substances. 
Substance is that which so exists that it needs nothing else 
for its existence. In this (highest) sense God is the only 
substance. God, as the infinite substance, has the ground 
of his €xistence in himself, is the cause of himself. “The two 
created substances, on the other hand, the thinking and the 
corporeal substance, mind_and matter, are substances only 
in a broader sense of the ie word; they may be apprehended 
under the common conception that they are things which for 
their existence need only the codperation of God. Each of 
these two substances has an_attribute which constitutes its 
nature and its essence, and to which all its other determina- 
tions may be referred. The attribute and essence of matter 
is extension, that of mind, thought. For every thing else 
which can be predicated of body presupposes extension, and 
is only a mode of extension, as every thing we can find in 
mind is only a modification of thought. A substance to whieh 
thought immediately belongs is called mind, and a substance, 
which is the immediate substratum of extension, is called 
body. Since thought_and_extension.are distinct from each 
other, and since mind can not only be known without the 
attributes of body, but is in itself the negation of those attri- 
butes, we may say that the essence of these substances lies 
in their reciprocal negation. Mind and body are wholly dis- 
tinct, and have nothing ii in Common. 
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Ai 8. We pass by the physics of Descartes, which has only a 
subordinate philosophical interest, and notice next his views 
of anthropology. From this dualistic relation between mind 
and matter, there follows a dualistic relation between _soul 
and body. If_matter is essentially extension, and_mind 
essentially thought, and if the two have nothing in common, 
then the union of soul and body can be conceived only as a 
mechanical onc. The body is to be regarded as a skilfully 
constructed automaton, which God has made, — as it were a 
statue or machine formed by God from the earth. Within 
this body the soul dwells, closely but not internally connected 
with it. The union of the two is only a forcible collocation, 
since each is not only an independent factor, but is essen- 
tially distinct from and even opposed to the other. The body 
by itself is a perfected machine, in which nothing is changed 
by the entrance of the thinking soul, except that through the 
latter certain motions are originated ; the wheel-work of the 
machine remains as it was. It is only the indwelling thought 
which distinguishes this machine from every other; hence 
brutes which are not self-conscious must be ranked with all 
other machines. From this standpoint arose the question 


concerning the seat of the soul. If bady and soul are inde- 
pendent substances, each essentially DOS Qo the otber 


they ¢ interpenetrate each other, and even if forcibly 
brought together can touch only at one point. This point 
where the soul has its seat, is, according to Descartes, not 
the whole brain but the pi ‘lan small gland in the 
middle of the brain. The proof for this assumption, that the 
pineal gland is the only place where the soul immediately 
exhibits its energy, is found in the circumstance that all other 
parts of the brain are twofold, which should not be the case 
in an organ where the soul has its seat, since such a structure 
would cause the soul to perceive two objects instead of one. 
There is, therefore, no other place in the body where impres- 
sions can be so well united as in this gland. The pineal 
gland is, therefore, the chief seat of the soul, and the place 
where all our thoughts are formed. 
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We have thus developed the fundamental thoughts of the 
Cartesian system, and will now recapitulate in a few words 
the features characteristic of its standpoint and historic posi- 
tion. Descartes was the founder of a mew epoch in philoso- 
phy, jirst, “from his postulate of absolute freedom from all 
preconceptions. This protest against every thing which is not 
posited by the thought, against taking any.thing for granted, 
has remained from that time onward the fundamental prin- 
ciple of the new age. Secondly, Descartes introduced the 
principle of self-consciousness, the pure for-itself-existing 
Ego (the mind or the thinking substance. is regarded by him 
as an individual self, a particular Ego) —a new principle, 
unknown under this form to the ancients. Thirdly, Te has 
shown the opposition between being and thought, existence 
and consciousness, and declared the mediation of this oppo- 
sition, which has been the problem of all modern philosophy, 
to be the true object of philosophical investigation. But 
with these ideas; which make an _epoch in the history of 


philosophy, there are at the same time connected the ah 






of the Cartesian philosophizing. Gish Descartes - obtaine 
the content of his system, particularly his three substances, 


empirically. True, the system which begins with a protest 
against my existence would seem to take nothing for gr anted,._ 


but to derive every thing from thought. But in fact this protest -. 


is not thoroughly carried out. That which seems to be cast 
aside is afterwards, when the principle of certainty is gained, 
taken up again unchanged. And so it happens that Des- 
cartes finds at hand not only the idea of God, but his two 
. . . ies pee ae erin err ‘ 
substances as something immediately given. True, in order 
to reach them, he abstracts from much which lies immedi- 
ately before him, but in the end the two substances are seen 
as the residuum when all else is abstracted. They are re- 
a ‘ tn » ~ 
ceived empirically, The second defect..is,.that. Descartes 
separates wholly from each other the two sides of the antithe- 
sis, thought and being. He posits both as ‘* substances,” 
t.€., aS forces which reciprocally repel and negate each other. 
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The essence of matter according to him consists only.in 
extension, 7.e., in pure externality, and that of mind only 
fi thought, 7.e., in pure internality. The two stand over 
against each other as centrifugal and centripetal. But with 
this apprehension of mind and matter, an inner mediation of 
the two is an impossibility ; there must be a powerful creative 
act, there must be the divine assistance in order that.the two 
sides may come together, and be united as they are in man. 
Nevertheless Descartes demands and attempts a mediation 
of the two sides. But the impossibility of truly overcoming 
the dualism of his standpoint is the third,and the chief defect 
of his system. In the Ceo therefore I am,” 
Orit exist thinking,” the two SUE being: and thought, are 
a RECO of ach other: If the question is asked, 
how does the Ego stand related to the extended? the answer 
can only be: by thinking, ¢.e., negatively, by excluding it. 
The idea of God, ‘therefore, is all that remains for the media- 
tion of these two sides. The two substances are created by 
God, and through the divine will may be bound together ; 
through the idea of God, the Ego attains the certainty that 
the extended exists. God is therefore in a certain degree a 
Deus ex machina, necessary in order to effect the union of the 
Ego with the extended. It is obvious how external such a 
mediation is. 

This defect of the Cartesian system operated as an impell- 
ing motive to the systems which follow. 
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SECTION X XV. 
GEULINCX AND MALEBRANCHE. 


1. Minp and matter, consciousness and existence, Des- 
cartes had completely separated from each other. Both, with 
him, are substances, independent powers, reciprocally ex- 
clusive opposites. Mind (i.e., in his view the simple self, 
the Ego) he regarded as essentially abstraction from the sen- 
suous, the distinguishing of self from matter and the sepa- 
rating of matter from self; matter, on the other hand, he 
regarded as the complete opposite of thought. If the rela- 
tion of these two powers be as has been stated, then the 
question arises, how can they ever be connected? How, on 
the one hand, can the affections of the body work upon the 
soul, and on the other hand, how can the volition of the soul 
direct the body, if the two are absolutely distinct and op- 
posed to each other?g At this point, Arnold Geulince (a dis- 
ciple of Descartes, born at Antwerp 1625, and died as 
professor of philosophy at Leyden 1669) took up the Car- 
tesian system, and endeavored to give it a greater logical 
perfection. According to Geulinex neither does the soul 
work immediately upon the body, nor the body immediately 
upon the soul. Certainly not the former: for though J can 
determine and move my body in many respects arbitrarily, yet 
I am not the cause of this movement; for I know not how it 
happens, I know not in what manner motion is communicated 
from my brain to the different parts of my body, and it is im- 
possible that I should do that in respect of which I cannot see 
how it is done. But if I cannot produce motion in my body, 
much less can I do this outside of my body. I am therefore 
simply a contemplator of the world; the only act which is 
peculiarly mine is contemplation. But even this contempla- 
tion arises in a singular manner. For if we ask how we 

14 
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obtain our perceptions of the external world, we find it im- 
possible that the external world should directly give them to 
us. For however much we may say that, e.g., in the act of 
seeing, the external objects produce an image in the eye or an 
impression in the brain as in wax, yet this impression or pic- 
ture is after all only something corporeal or material, and 
cannot therefore come into my mind, which is absolutely dis- 
tinct from every thing material. There remains, therefore, 
only that we seek the mediation of the two sides in God. It 
is God alone who can unite the outer with the inner, and the 
inner with the outer; who can make the outer phenomena to 
become inner representations or notions of the mind; who 
can thus bring the world under the mind’s observation, and 
transform the inner determinations of the will into external 
acts. Hence every operation, every act which unites the 
outer and inner, which brings the mind and the world into 
connection, is neither an activity of the mind nor of the 
world, but only an immediate act of God. The movement 
of my limbs does not follow from my will, but only because 
it is the will of God that these movements should follow when 
T will. My will is an occasion by which God moves my body 
—an affection of my body is an occasion by which God brings 
within me a representation of the external world: the one is 
only the occasional cause of the other (hence the name occa- 
sionalism). My will, however, does not move God to move 
my limbs, but He who has imparted motion to matter and 
given it its laws, created also my will, and has so connected 
together these most diverse things, the movement of matter 
and the arbitrium of my will, that when my will puts forth a 
volition, such a motion follows as it wills, and the motion 
follows the volition without any interaction or physical influ- 
ence exerted by the one upon the other. But just as with 
two clocks which go exactly alike, the one striking precisely as 
the other, their harmony is not the result of any reciprocal 
interacting, but is the result of their similar construction and 
adjustment, — so is it with the movements of the body and 
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the will, they harmonize only because their sublime artificer 
has in some inexplicable way connected them together. We 
see from this that Geulinex carried to its limit the fundamen- 
tal dualism of Descartes. While Deseartes called the union 
of mind and matter a conjunction through power, Geulincx 
named it a miracle. There is consequently in this view no 
immanent, but only a transcendent mediation possible. 

2. Closely connected with this view of Geulinex, and at 
the same time a real consequence and a wider development 
of the Cartesian philosophizing, is the philosophic standpoint 
of Nicolas Malebranche (born at Paris in 1638, chosen a 
member of the ‘+ Congrégation de Voratoire” in his twenty- 
second year, won over to philosophy through the writings of 
Descartes, and died, after numerous feuds with theological 
opponents, in 1715). 

Malebranche started with the Cartesian view of the relation 
between mind and matter. Both are strictly distinct from 
each other, and in their essence opposed. How now does 
the mind (7.e., the Ego) gain a knowledge of the external 
world and have ideas of corporeal things? For only under 
the spiritual form of ideas can external, especially material, 
things be present in the mind; the mind does not possess the 
thing itself but only an idea of it; the thing itself remains 
always external. Now the mind can neither gain these ideas 
from itself, nor from the things themselves. Not from itself; 
for to the soul, as a limited being, a capacity for producing 
the ideas of things purely from itself, cannot be ascribed ; 
that which is merely an idea of the soul does not, for that 
very reason exist actually, and that which exists actually does 
not depend for its existence and perception upon the choice 
of the soul; the ideas of things are given to us, they are not 
products of our thought. Just as little has the mind derived 
these ideas from things themselves ; for it is unthinkable that 
material things should produce impressions upon the soul 
which is immaterial; not to mention that these infinitely 
numerous and various impressions would in their coinci- 
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dences reciprocally annul and destroy one another. It only re- 
mains, therefore, that the mind beholds things in a third that 
stands above the opposition of the two, viz., God. God, as 
the absolute substance comprehends all things in himself; in 
himself he sees all things according to their true being and 
nature. For the same reason, in him are also the ideas of 
all things; the whole world, as intellectual or ideal, is God. 
God is, therefore, the higher mean between the Ego and the 
external world. In him we behold ideas, we being so strictly 
united with him, that he may properly be called the place of 
minds. From him proceed also our volitions and sensations 
relative to things; he unites the objective and subjective 
worlds which in themselves are separate and disjoined. 

The philosophy of Malebranche, whose simple thought is 
this, that we know and see all things in God,—shows itself 
to be, like the occasionalism of Geulinex, a special attempt 
to overcome the dualism of the Cartesian philosophy on its 
own ground and by means of its own fundamental assump- 
tions. 

3. Two defects or inner contradictions have manifested 
themselves in the philosophy of Descartes. He had consid- 
ered mind and matter as substances, as mutually exclusive 
opposites, and had sought a mediation of the two. But with 
such presuppositions no mediation other than an external 
one is possible. If thought and existence are separate sub- 
stances then they can only negate and exclude each other. 
Unnatural theories, like those which have been mentioned, are 
the inevitable result of this. The simplest way out of the 
difficulty is to give up the principle first assumed, to strip off 
their independence from the two opposites, and instead of 
regarding them as substances, view them as accidents of one 
substance. This way of escape is moreover indicated by a 
particular circumstance. According to Descartes, God is 
the infinite substance, the only substance in the proper sense 
of the word. Mind and matter are indeed substances, but 
cnly in relation to each other: in relation to God they are 
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flependent, and not substances. This is, strictly taken, a 
contradiction. The true consequence were rather to say 
that neither the Ego (7.e., the individual thinker) nor the ma- 
terial things are self-subsistent, but that this can be predicated 
only of the one substance, God; this substance alone has a 
real being, and all the being which belongs to individual es- 
sences these latter possess not as a substantial being, but 
only as accidents of the one only true and real substance. 
Malebranche approached this conclusion. With him the cor- 
poreal world is ideally at least resolved and made to sink in 
God, in whom are the eternal archetypes of all things. But 
Spinoza most decidedly and logically adopted this conse- 
quence, and affirmed the accidence of all individual being 
and the exclusive substantiality of God alone. His system 
is the perfection and the truth of the Cartesian. 


SHETION “xv 
SPINOZA. 


Barucn or Benedict Spinoza was born at Amsterdam, 
Noy. 24, 1632. His parents who were Jews of Portuguese 
descent, and wealthy tradespeople, gave him a finished edu- 
cation. He studied with great diligence the Bible and the 
Talmud, but soon exchanged the pursuit of theology for the 
study of physics and the works of Descartes. He early be- 
came dissatisfied with Judaism, and presently came to an 
open rupture with it, though without going over formally to 
Christianity. In order to cscape the persecutions of the 
Jews, who had excommunicated him, and who even went so 
far as to make an attempt upon his life, he left Amsterdam 
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and betook himself to Rhynsberg, near Leyden. He finally 
settled down at the Hague, where he spent his life in the 
greatest seclusion, devoted wholly to scientific pursuits. He 
supported himself by grinding optical glasses, which his 
friends sold for him. The Elector Palatine, Charles Louis, 
offered him a Professorship of Philosophy at Heidelberg, 
with the full permission to teach as he chose, but Spinoza 
declined the post. Naturally of a weak constitution, which 
consumption had for many years been undermining, Spinoza 
died at the age of 44, on the 21st of February, 1677. In 
his life there was mirrored the unclouded clearness and 
exalted serenity of the perfected sage. Abstemious in his 
habits, satisfied with little, the master of his passions, never 
intemperately sad or joyous, gentle and benevolent, with a 
character of singular excellence and purity, he faithfully 
illustrated in his life the doctrines of his philosophy. His 
chief work, the Hthica, appeared the year of his death. His 
design was probably to have published it during his life, 
but the odious report that he was an atheist restrained him. 
The friend he most trusted, Louis’Mayer, a physician, at- 
tended to its publication after the author’s death and accord- 
ing to his will. 

The system of Spinoza rests upon three fundamental con- 
ceptions, from which all the rest may be derived with mathe- 
matical necessity. These conceptions are that of substance, 
of attribute, and of mode. 

1. Spinoza starts from the Cartesian conception.of. sub- 
stance: substance is that which needs nothing other for its 
existence. But this definition admits of the existence of only 
one substance. That which exists through itself alone is 
necessarily infinite, since it is neither conditioned nor limited 
by any thing else. Existence-through-self is the absolute 
power to exist which can neither depend upon any other, nor 
find in any other a limit or negation of itself; only an unlim- 
ited being is self-subsistent, substantial being. A plurality 
of infinites, however, is impossible since they would be indis- 
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tinguishable. The plurality of substances which Descartes 
assumed is, therefore, necessarily a contradiction. Only one 
absolutely infinite substance can exist. But such a self-exist- 
ent substance is presupposed by the»given finite reality. It 
would be contradictory to suppose that only the finite exists 
and not the infinite as well; that there exists only that which 
is conditioned and posited through another, and not also that 
which is self-subsistent. The absolute substance is rather 
the real cause of each and every existence ; it alone is actual, 
unconditioned being ; it is the sole power of being from which 
every finite thing derives its existence ; without it there is 
nothing, with it every thing; in it is comprehended all real- 
ity, re beside it there can be no self-subsistent being ; it 
is not only the cause of all being, but is itself all being; all 
particular existence is only a modification of the universal 
substance itself, which by virtue of an inner necessity ex- 
pands its own infinite reality into an equally infinite quan- 
tity of being which includes within. itself all conceivable forms 
of existence. This single substan co 
must not, of course, unders 
of God, t.e., the conception of an individual spiritual person- 
ality. Spinoza expressly declares that he entertains a con- 
ception of God which is entirely distinct from the Christian. 
He strenuously asserts that all existence, material existence 
as well, springs immediately from the nature of God_as the 
one substance. He ridicules those who see in the world any 
thing else than an accident of the divine substance itself. In 
their views he detects a dualism which would destroy the 
necessary unity of all things, and an attribution of self-exist- 
ence to the world, which would annul the universal causality 
of God. The world is not a product of the divine will, co- 
existent with God and free, but an emanation of the divine 






nature according to his infinite creative essence. God _is, 


with him, only substance, and nothing more. The proposi- 
tions that there is only one God, and that the substance of 
all things is only one, are with him identical. 
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What now peculiarly is this substance? What is its posi- 
tive nature? This question is very difficult to answer directly 
from the standpoint of Spinoza, partly hecause a definition, 
according to him, must contain (7.e., must be genetically) the 
immediate cause of that which is to be explained, but sub- 


‘stance is uncreated and can have no cause besides itself; but 


prominently because Spinoza held that every determination 
is a negation, since it must indicate a want of existence, a 
relative not-being. (Omnis determinatio est neqatio is an ex- 
pression which, though he uses it only occasionally, expresses 
the fundamental idea of his whole system.) Hence, by en- 
deavoring to determine it positively, we only take away from 
substance its infinity and make it finite. When, therefore, we 
affirm any thing concerning it, we only speak negatively, e.g., 
that it has no external cause, that it is not a manifold, that it 
cannot be divided, etc. It is even reluctantly that Spinoza 
declares concerning it that it is one, for this predicate might 
readily be taken Ree Sra ‘as implying that others, the 
many, stood over against it. Thus there can remain only 
such positive affirmations respecting it as express its absolute 
reference to itself. In this sense Spinoza says that substance 
is the cause of itself, i.e., its essence involves existence. 
When Spinoza calls it eternal, it is only another expression 
for the same thought; for by eternity he understands exist- 
ence itself, so far as it is conceived to follow from the defini- 
tion of the thing, in a sense similar to that in which geome- 
tricians speak of the eternal properties of figures. Still 
farther he calls substance infinite in so far as the conception 
of infinity expressed to him the conception of true being, the 
absolute affirmation of existence. So also the expression, 
God is free, affirms nothing more than those already men- 
tioned, viz., negatively, that every foreign restraint is ex- 
cluded from him, and positively, that God is in harmony with 


himself, that his being corresponds to the laws of his nature. 


The comprehensive statement for the above is, that there 
exists one infinite substance which excludes from itself all 
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determination and negation, the one being in all existence, 
and is named God. 


2. Besides the infinite substance of God, Descartes had 
assumed. two other substances created by God, viz., mind 
(thought) and matter (extension). These are also with Spi- 
noza the two fundamental. forms under which he subsumes all 





reality, the two ‘€5 38)” under which the one substance, 
in so far as it is the cause of all reality, reveals itself to us. 
What, now, is the relation of these attributes to the infinite 
substance? This is the severe question, the Achilles’ heel 
of Spinoza’s system. The essence of the substance itself 
cannot be wholly merged in them; for if it were, it would 
become finite, limited, — which contradicts the definition of 
substance as stated above. If then these two attributes do 
not exhaust the objective essence of the substance, they can 
only be the determinations in which the in itself infinite sub- 
stance exhibits itself to the subjective understanding, for 
which every thing is either thought or extension. And this 
is, in fact, the opinion of Spinoza. Attribute, according to 
him, is that which the understanding perceives in the sub- 
stance as constituting its~essence:--Lhe~two~ attributes are, 
therefore, determinations which manifest the substance in 
these precise forms only for the perceiving understanding. 
Since substance itself is not exhausted by such determinate 
modes of being, these attributes can express the essence of 
substance only for an understanding which exists apart from 
it. To the substance itself it is indifferent whether the under- 
standing contemplate it under these two attributes or not; 
the substance in itself has an infinity of attributes, i.e., every 
possible attribute which is not a limitation, may be predicated 
of it; it is only the human understanding which attaches 
these two attributes to the substance, and it affixes no more 
than these, because, among all the conceptions it can form, 
these alone are actually positive, or express a reality. God, 
or the substance, is therefore thinking, in so far as the under- 
standing contemplates him under the attribute of thought, 
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and is extended in so far.asthe understanding contemplates 
him under the attribute of extension. In a word, the two 
attributes are empirically derived determinations which are 
inadequate to the nature of the substance itself: the substance 
remains behind them as the absolutely infinite which cannot 
be comprehended under such definite conceptions ; they do 
not explain what substance is in itself, and hence, in reference 
to substance, appear accidental. Spinoza fails to establish 
any mediation between the notion of the absolute substance 
and the particular manner in which it manifests itself in the 
two attributes. 

In relation to each other, the attributes are, as with Des- 
cartes, to be taken as antithetical. They are, it is true, 
attributes of one and the same substance; but each attribute 
is independent, — as completely independent as the sub- 
stance itself whose essence it realiter manifests. Between 
thought and extension, between the spiritual and the mate- 
rial worlds, there is no reciprocal influence nor interaction : 
that which is material can have only a material, and that 
which is spiritual (e.g., thoughts, volitions, etc.) can have 
only a spiritual source. Hence, neither can the mind work 
upon the body nor the body upon the mind. Thus far, there- 
fore, Spinoza adheres to the Cartesian separation of matter 
and mind. But when referred to the notion of a single sub- 
stance, both worlds, the spiritual and material, are just as 
truly one and the same; there exists between them a com- 
plete agreement, a perfect parallelism. It is one and the 
same substance which is conceived under each of the two 
attributes; and under whichever of the two it may be con- 
sidered-it is merely one and the same substance manifested 
under different forms of existence. ‘+ The idea of the circle 
and the circle itself are one and the same thing, only in the 
first case it is conceived under the attributes of thought, in 
the second under that of extension.” From the one sub- 
stance there proceeds, in fact, only one infinite series of 
things; but it is a series of things existing under various 
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forms, as these are expressed in the attributes. Every thing 
exists, as does substance itself, as well under the ideal form 
of thought, as under the real form of "extension. For every 
sptiit itual form there is a corresponding material one, and for 
every material form a corresponding spiritual one. Nature and 
spirit are indeed distinct, but not unrelated; they are every- 
where united as type and antitype, as thing and conception, 
as object and subject, —in which latter the object mirrors 
itself, or the real idealiter reflects itself. The world could 
not be the product of one substance, if these two elements, 
being and thought, were not at each point united in it in in- 
separable identity. To this inseparable unity of the spiritual 
and material elements, which, according to him, pervades all 
nature, though in different degrees of perfection, Spinoza 
refers, in particular, the relation between the body and the 
soul of man. This problem which, from the Cartesian stand- 
point was so difficult, so insoluble, receives from him a very 
simple explanation. In man, as everywhere else, extension 
and thought (the latter, indeed, not merely as feeling and 
imagination, but as self-conscious, rational thought) are in- 
separably united. Mind is the consciousness which has for 
its object the body associated with it, and, through the me- 
dium of the body, the rest of the material world in so far as 
it affects the body. The body is the real organism whose 
states and affections are ‘consciously Tetlected in the soul. 
But any inter action of the two is for this very reason impos- 
sible ; soul and body are the same thing, viewed in different 
ways, —on the one hand as conscious thought, and on the 
other as material, extended being. They are only formally 
distinct, in so far as the being and life of the body, 7.e., the 
impressions, movements, activities, which are determined 
solely by the laws of the material organism, spontaneously 
coincide in the soul with the unity of consciousness,..concep- 
tion, and thought. 

3. Individual. things, which considered under the attribute 
of oven are| GES and under the attribute of extension are 
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bodies, Spinoza cece nygtalas the_conception of acci- 
dence, or, as_he calls_it, Giode.y } By modes we are therefore 
“to understand the echocerm iV rata forms of existence into 
which the universal being of the substance is sundered. The 
modes stand related to the substance as the rippling waves 
of the sea to the water of the sea, as forms constantly dis- 
appearing and never having a real being. The finite has no 
independent existence in itself; it exists because the unre- 
strained productive activity of the substance spontaneously 
produces an infinite variety of particular.finite forms ; it has, 
however, no proper reality, it exists only in and through the 
substance. Finite things are the most external, the last, 
the most subordinate forms of existence into which the uni- 
versal life is speci ialized ; and they manifest their finitude in 
that they are without resistance subjected to the infinite chain 
of causality which binds the world. The divine substance 
vorks freely according to the inner essence of its own nature 
individuals, however, are not free but are subject to the in- 
fluences of those things with which they come in contact. 
Their finitude consists in being determined not through them- 
selves, but through something other than themselves. They 
constitute the sphere of pure necessity within which each in- 
dividual is free and independent of the others only in so far 
as it has from nature the power to maintain its own existence 
and the stability of its own peculiar being. 
Such are the fundamental thoughts and features of Spino- 
a’ssystem. His practical philosophy yet remains to be char- 
acterized, and in a°féw words. Its chief propositions follow 
necessarily from the metaphysical grounds already cited. 
First, it follows from these, that what is.called free will can- 
not be admitted. For since man is only a mode, he, like 
every other mode, stands in an endless series of conditioning 
causes, and no free will can therefore be predicated of him. 
The will like every other corporeal activity must be deter- 
mined by something, either by impressions of external things 
eon) or by its own inner naturé.(impulses). 
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Men regard themselves as free only because they are con- 
scious of their actions and not of the determining causes. 
Just so the notions which one commonly connects with the 
words good and evil, rest on an error as follows at once from 
the conception of the absolute divine causality. Good and 
evil are not something actually in the things themselves, but 
only express relative conceptions which we have formed from 
a comparison of things with one another. Thus, by observ- 
ing certain things we form a certain universal conception, 
which we thereupon treat as though it were the rule for the 
being and acting of all individuals, and if any individual 
varies from this conception we fancy that it does not corre- 
spond to its nature, and is incomplete. Evil or sin is there- 
fore only relative, not positive, for nothing happens against 
God’s will- It is only a simple negation or deprivation, 
“which only seems to be a reality in our representation. 
With God there is no idea of the evil. What is therefore 
good and what evil? That is good which is useful to us, and 
that evil which hinders us from partaking of a good. That, 
moreover, is useful to us which brings us to a greater reality, 
which preserves and exalts our being. But our true being 
is knowledge ; knowledge is the essence of our spirit; knowl- 
SRT makes" us’ free, 7.e., gives sus the impulse and the 
power to counteract the influences which external things 
exert upon us, to determine our action according to the law 
of the rational preservation and promotion. of our. being, to 
place ourselves as regards all things in a relation adequate 
to our own nature. Hence that only is useful to us which 
aids us in knowing; the highest knowledge is the knowledge 
of God; the highest virtue of the mind is to know and love 
God. From the knowledge of God we gain the highest glad- 
ness and joy of the mincl, the highest.blessedness. Blessed- 
ness, therefore, is not the reward of virtue, but virtue itself. 
The grand feature of Spinoza’s philosophy is that it buries 
every thing individual and particular, as finite, in the abyss 
of the divine” substance. With its view unalterably fixed 
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upon the eternal one, it loses sight of every thing which seems 
actual in the ordinary notions-“of men. But its defect con- 
sists in its inability to transform this negative abyss of sub- 
stance into the positive ground of all ae and becoming. 
The substance of Spinoza has been justly compared to the 
lair of a lion, which many footsteps enter, but from which 
none emerge. The existence of the phenomenal world, 
though it be only the apparent and deceptive reality of the 
finite, Spinoza does not explain ; we fail to see why this world 
of void appearances exists ; a living connection between God 
and the world is lacking. Substance is merely a principle 
of unity and not also a principle of distinction. Reflec- 
tion moves from the finite to the absolute, but not from the 
absolute to the finite ; it comprehends the manifold in God as 
an impersonal unity; it sacrifices all individual existence to 
the negative thought of_unity, instead of allowing this unity 
to negate its empty negativity by means of a living develop- 
ment into the concrete manifold. The system of Spinoza 
is the most abstract Monotheism that can be thought. It is 
not accidental that its author, a Jew, should have brought out 
again this view of the world, this view of absolute identity, 
for it is in a certain degree with him only a consequence of 
his national religion — an echo of the Orient. 


SEC LLON XX VIT: 


IDEALISM AND REALISM. 


WE have now reached a point of divergence in the devel- 
opment of philosophy. Descartes had affirmed and attempted 
to mediate the opposition between thought and being, mind 
and matter. This mediation, however, was hardly success- 
ful, for the two sides of the opposition he had fixed in their 
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widest separation, when he posited them as two substances 
or powers, which reciprocally negate each other. The fol- 
lowers of Descartes sought a more satisfactory mediation, but 
the theories to which they saw themselves driven, only indi- 
cated the more clearly that the premise from which they 
started must be altogether abandoned. At length Spinoza 
abandoned this false presupposition, and. took away its sub- 
stantiality from each of the two opposed principles. Mind 
and matter, thought and extension, are now one in the infi- 
nite substance. Yet they are not one in themselves, which 
would be the only true unity of the two. That they are one 
in the substance is of little avail, since they are indifferent to 
the substance, and are not immanent distinctions in it. Thus 
even with Spinoza the two remain strictly separate. The 
ground of this isolation we find in the fact that Spinoza him- 
ae did not sufficiently renounce the Cartesian postulate, and 

.. could not escape the Cartesian dualism. With him, as 
with Descartes, thought is only thought, and extension only 
extension, and in such~an apprehension of the two, the one 
necessarily excludes the other. If we would find an inner 
mediation for the two, this abstraction must be overcome. 
The opposite sides must be mediated even in their strictest 
opposition. To do this, two ways alone were possible. A 
position could be taken either.on the material or on the ideal 
side, and the attempt made to explain the ideal by the mate- 
rial, or the material by the ideal, comprehending one through 
the other. Both these attempts were in fact made, and at 
about the same time. The two parallel courses of a one- 
sided idealism, and a one-sided realism (Empiricism, Sen- 
sualisii, Materialism), now begin their development. 
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SLO TLON. XX Vibe, 
LOCKE. 


Tue founder of the realistic course and the father of mod- 
ern Epiricism and Materialism, is John Locke, an English- 
man. He had, indeed, in his country man, Thomas Hobbes 
(1588-1679), a predecessor, whom, however, we need merely 
mention here, since his significance consists chiefly in his 
influence upon the history of political science. 

John Locke was born at Wrington, 1632. His student 
years he devoted to philosophy and especially to medicine, 
though his weak health prevented him from practising as a 
physician. Few cares of business interrupted his leisure, 
and he devoted his time mostly to literary pursuits. “itis 
friendly relations with Lord Ashley, afterwards Earl of 
Shaftesbury, exerted a weighty influence upon his course in 
life. At the house of this distinguished statesman and author 
he always found the most cordial reception, and intercourse , 
with the most important men of England. In the year 1670'~ 
he sketched for a number of friends the first plan of his 
famous Essay concerning Human Understanding, though the 
completed work did not appear till 1690. Locke died aged 72 
in the year 1704. His writings are characterized by clearness 
and precision, perspicuity and definiteness. More acute than 
profound in his philophizing, he does not in this respect belie 
the peculiarities of his nation. The fundamental thoughts 
and results of his philosophy have now become common 
property, especially among the English; but it should not 
for this reason be forgotten that he is the first who has scien- 
tifically established them, and is, on this account, entitled to 
a true place in the history of philosophy, even though his 
principle was wanting in an inner capacity for development. 

Locke’s Philosophy (i.e., his theory of knowledge, for his 
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whole philosophizing expends itself in investigating the fac- 
ulty of cognition) rests upon two thoughts, to which he never 
ceases to revert: first (negatively), there are no innate ideas ; 
second (positively), all our knowledge originates in experi- 
ence. 
~~ Many, says Locke, suppose that there are innate ideas 
which the soul receives coetaneously with its origin, and 
brings with it into the world. In order to prove that these 
ideas are innate, it is said that they universally exist, and 
are universally valid with all men. But admitting that this 
were so, such a fact would prove nothing if this universal 
harmony could be explained in any other way. But men 
mistake when they claim this to be a fact. There are, in 
reality, no fundamental propositions, theoretical or practical, 
which are universally admitted. Certainly there is no such 
practical principle, for the example of different peoples and 
especially of different ages shows that there is no moral rule 
universally admitted as valid. Neither is there a theoretical 
one ; for even those propositions which might lay the strong- 
est claim to be universally valid, e.g., the proposition, — 
‘* what is, is,” or —‘‘it is impossible that one and the same 
thing should be and not be at the same time,” — receive by 
no means a universal assent. Children and idiots have no 
notion of these principles, and even uncultivated men know 
nothing of these abstract propositions. They cannot there- 
fore have been imprinted on all men by nature. If ideas 
were innate, then they must be known by all from earliest 
childhood. For ‘‘ to be in the understanding,” and ‘*‘ to be- 
come known,” is one and the same thing. The assertion, 
therefore, that these ideas are imprinted on the understand- 
ing while it does not know it, is a manifest contradiction. 
Just as little is gained by the subterfuge, that these princi- 
ples come into the consciousness so soon as men use their 
reason. This affirmation is directly false, for these maxims 
which are called universal come into the consciousness much 
later than a great deal of other knowledge; and children, — 
15 
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e.g., give many proofs of their use of reason before they 
know that it is impossible that a thing should be and at the 
same time not be. It is only correct to say that no one be- 
comes conscious of these propositions without reasoning, — 
but to say that they are all known with the first reasoning 
is false... Moreover, that which is first known is not universal 
propositions, but relates to individual impressions. The child 
knows that swect is not bitter long before he understands the 
logical principle of contradiction. He who carefully be- 
thinks himself, will hesitate before he affirms that particular 
dicta as ‘‘ sweet is not bitter,” are derived from universal 
ones. If the universal propositions were innate, then must 
they be the first in the consciousness of the child; for that 
which nature has stamped upon the human soul must come 
into consciousness antecedently to any thing which she has 
not written there. Consequently, if there are no innate ideas, 
either theoretical or practical, there can be just_as truly no 
innate art nor science. The understanding (or the soul) is 
essentially a tabula rasa, —a blank | and can SLACC., a tablet 
on which nothing is written. 

How now does the understanding become possessed of 
ideas? Only through experience, upon which all knowledge 
rests, and on which as its principle all knowledge depends. 

experience itself is twofold; either it arises through the per- 
ception of external objects by means of 1 the senses, in which 
case we call it Bensation ; or itis a perception of the activities 
of our own understanding, in which case it is named the inner 
sense, or, better, etection) Sensation and reflection give to 
_ the understanding all its ideas ; they are the windows through 
which alone the light of ideas falls upon the naturally dark 
space of the mind; external objects furnish us with the ideas 
of sensible qualities, and the inner object, which is the under- 
standing itself, offers us the ideas of its own activities. To 
show the derivation and to give an explanation of all the 
ideas derived from both is the problem of the Lockian phi- 
losophy. For this end Locke divides ideas (representations) | 
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into simple and compound. Simple ideas are those which 
are impressed from without upon the understanding while it 
remains wholly passive, just as the images of objects are 
reflected in a mirror. These simple ideas are partly such as 
come to the understanding through a particular sense, ¢.q., 
the ideas of color, which are furnished to the mind through 
the eye, or those of sound, which come to it through the ear, 
or those of solidity or impenetrability, which we receive 
through the touch; partly such as a number of senses have 
combined to give us, as those of space and “of motion, of 
which we become conscious by means of the sense both of 
touch and of sight; partly such as we receive through reflec- 





tion, as the idea of thought ‘and of will; and partly, in fine, _, 


such as arise from both sensation and reflection combined, 

¢.g.. power, unity, etc. These simple ideas form the material, 
LALOR APL ELTE 

as it were the letters of all our knowledge. But now as lan- 

guage arises from a manifold combination of letters,*syllables, 

and words, so the understanding forms complex ideas by the 


manifold combination of simple ideas with each other. The “?~' 


complex ideas may be referred to three classes, viz., the 
ideas of. mode, of gubstance, and of t[relation..\ Under the 
ideas of mode, Locke considers the ‘modifications of space 
(as distance. measurement, immensity, surface, figure, etc. )s 
of time (as duration, eternity), of thought (perception, 
memory, abstraction, ete.), of number, power, “etc. Special 
attention is given by Locke to the conception of substance. 
He explains the origin of this conception in this way, viz., 
we find both in sensation and reflection, that a certain num- 
ber of simple ideas seem often to be connected together. But 
as we cannot divest ourselves of the impression that these 
simple ideas have not been produced through themselves, we 
are accustomed to furnish them with a ground in some exist- 
ing substratum, which we indicate with the word substance. 








Spe tein But from the fact that substance is a product 
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of our subjective thinking, it does not follow _that_it has no 
existence outside of ourselyes. On the contrary, this is dis- 
tinguished from all other complex ideas in the fact that this is 
an idea which has its archetype distinct_from ourselves, and 
possesses objective reality, while other complex ideas are 
formed by the mind at pleasure, and have _no_reality corres. 
ponding to them external to the mind. We do not know 
what is the archetype of substance, and of the substance itself 
we are acquainted only with its attributes. From considering 
the pone Daas of substance, Locke next passes to the idea 
of\ relation. \.A relation arises when the understanding has 
connected two things with each other, in sucha way, that 
from the consideration of one it is inevitably led to the con- 
sideration_of the other. Every thing is capable_of being 
brought by the understanding into relation, or what_is the 
same thing, of being transformed into something relative. It 
is consequently impossible to enumerate the sum of possible 
relations. Hence Locke treats only of some of the more 
weighty conceptions of relation, among others, that of iden- 
tity and difference, but especially that of_cau ct. 
“Phe idea of cause and effect arises when our under standing 
- perceives that any thing whatsoever, be it substance or quality, 
begins to exist through the activity of another. So much 
concerning ideas. The combination of ideas among them- 
selves gives the conception of cognition. Hence knowledge 
stands in the same relation to the simple and complex ideas 
as a proposition does to the letters, syllables, and words which 
compose it. From this it follows that our knowledge does 
not pass beyond the compass of our ideas, and hence that it 
is bounded by experience. 

These are the prominent thoughts in the Lockian philoso- 
phy. Its empiricism is clear as day. T Le 
to it, is in itself void, and only a Ta . b wor 
—a camera obscura which passively re : ages of, 
external objects ; its whole content consists in the impressions 
furnished it by material things. Nihil est in intellectu quod 
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non fuerit in sensu—is the watchword of this standpoint. 

While Locke, by this proposition, expresses the undoubted 
preponderance of the material over the intellectual, he does 
so still more decisively when he declares_that_it_is possible 
and even probable that_the mind is a material substance. 

He does not admit. the reverse possibility, that material things 
may be classed under the intellectual as a special kind. 

Hence _wi ind is the secondary to matter; and hence 
he is seen to take the characteristic standpoint of realism (cf. 

§ XXVIJ.). It is true that Locke was not always logically 

te and in many points did not thoroughly carry ‘out 
his empiricism: but we can clearly see that the road which 
will be taken in the farther dev elopment of this direction, will 
result in a thorough denial of the ideal factor. 

The empiricism of Locke, wholly national as it is, soon be- 
came the ruling philosophy in England. Standing on its 
basis we find Tsaac, Newton, the great mathematician (1642- 

1727), Samuel “Clarke, a a disciple of Newton, whose chief’ at- 
tention was given to moral philosophy (1675-1729) , the Eng- 
lish moralists of this period, William Wollaston (1659-1724) - 
the Earl of Shaftesbury (1671-1713), Francis Hutcheson (1695 
—1747), and even some opponents of Locke, as Peter Browne, 
who died 1735. 
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As already remarked, Locke had not been wholly consistent 
with the standpoint of empiricism. Though conceding to 
material objects a decided superiority above the thinking sub- 
ject, there was yet one point, viz., the recognition of sub- 
stance, where he claimed for thought ,a power above the 
objective world. Among all the complex ideas which are 
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formed by the subjective thinking, the idea of substance is, 
according to Locke, the only one which has objective reality ; 
all the rest being purely subjective, with nothing actually cor- 
responding to them in the objective world. But in the very 
fact that the subjective thinking places the conception of sub- 
stance, which it has formed, in the objective world, it affirms 
an objective relation of things, an objective connection of 
them one with another, and an existing rationality. The 
reason of the subject in this respect stands in a certain de- 
gree above the objective world; for the relation of substan- 
tiality is not derived immediately from the world of sense, 
and is no product of sensation nor of perception through the 
sense. On a pure empirical standpoint 
Locke’s — it was therefore illogical to allow the conception of 
substance to remain possessed of objective validity. If the 
understanding is essentially a bare and empty space, an un- 
written tablet, if its whole content of objective knowledge 
consists in the impressions made upon it by material things, 
then must the conception of substance also be explained as a 
mere subjective notion, a union of ideas joined together at 
the mind’s pleasure, and the subject itself, thus deprived of 
every ‘thing on which it could base a claim. to superiority, 
must become wholly subordinated to. the material world. 
This stride-to a logical empiricism Hume made in his criticism 
of the conception of causality. ae 

David Hume was born at Edinburgh 1711. Devoted in 
youth to the study of law, then for some time a merchant, he 
afterwards gave his attention exclusively to philosophy and 
history. His first literary attempt was hardly noticed. A 
more favorable reception was, however, given to his ‘+ /s- 
says,” —of which he published different collections from 1742 
to 1757, making in all five volumes. In these Hume treated 
philosophical themes as a thoughtful and cultivated man of 
the world, but without any strict systematic connection. In 
1752 he was elected to the care of a public library in Edin- 
burgh, and began in this same year his famous history of 
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England. Afterwards he was appointed secretary of legation 
at Paris, where he became acquainted with Rousseau. In 
1767 he became under secretary of state, an office, however, 
which he filled for only a brief period. His last years were 
spent in Edinburgh, in a quiet and contented seclusion. He 
died 1776. 

The centre of Hume’s philosophizing is his criticism of the 
conception of causality. Locke had already expressed the 
thought that we attain the conception of substance only by 
the habit of always seeing certain modes together. Hume 
takes up this thought with earnestness. Whence do we 
know, he asks, that two things stand to each other in the 
relation of cause and effect? We do not know it a priori, 
for since the effect is different from the cause, while knowl- 
edge a priori embraces only that which is identical, the effect 
cannot ~be discovered in the cause; neither do we know it 
through experience, for experience reveals to us only the suc- 
cession in time of two facts. All our conclusions from expe- 
rience, therefore, rest simply upon habit. Because we are in 
the habit of seeing that one thing is followed in time by an- 
other, do we form the notion that the latter must follow the 
former: we transform the relation of succession into the 
relation of causality ; but a connection in time is naturally 
something other than a causal connection. Hence, with the 
conception of causality, we transcend that which is given in 
perception and form for ourselves, notions to which we are 
properly not entitled. — That which is true of causality is 
true of every necessary relation. We find within us concep- 
tions, as those of power and expression, and in general that 
of necessary connection ; but let us note how we attain these : 
not through sensation, for though external objects seem to us 
to have coetaneousness of being, they show us no necessary 
connection. Do they then come through reflection? True, 
it seems as if we might get the idea of power by seeing that 
the organs of our body move in consequence of the dictate 
of our mind. But since we do not know the means through 
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which the mind works, and since all the organs of the body 
‘cannot be moved by the will, it follows, that we are pointed 
to experience in reference to this activity also; but since 
experience can show us only a frequent conjunction, but no 
real connection, it follows that we arrive at. the conception 
of power, as of eyery necessary connection, only because we 
are accustomed to certain transitions in our ideas. All con- 
ceptions which express a relation of necessity, all knowledge 
presumptive of a real objective connection of things, rests 
therefore ultimately only upon the association of ideas. Hav- 
ing denied the conception of substance, Hume was led also 
to deny that of the Ego or self. If the Ego or self’ really 
exists, it must be a substance possessing inherent qualities. 
But since our conception of substance is purely subjective, 
without objective reality, it follows that there is no reality 
corresponding to our conception of the self or the Ego. The 
self or the Ego is, in fact, nothing other than a compound 
of many notions following rapidly upon each other ; and under 
this compound we lay a conceived substratum, which we call 
soul, self, Ego. The self, or the Ego, rests wholly on an 
illusion. Of course, with such premises, nothing can be said 
of the immortality of the soul. If the soul is only the com- 
pound of our notions, it necessarily ceases with the notions 
—that which is compounded of the movements of the body 
dies with those movements. 

There needs no further proof, than simply to utter these 
chief thoughts of Hume, to show that his scepticism is only a 
logical carrying out of Locke’s empiricism. The determina- 
tions universality and necessity must fall away, if we derive 
our knowledge only from perceptions through the sense; for 
these determinations cannot be contained in sensation. 
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Tue French took up the problem of carrying out the em- 
piricism of Locke to its ultimate consequences in sensualism 
and materialism. Although this empiricism had sprung up 
on English soil, and had soon become universally prevalent 
there, it was reserved for France to push it to the last ex- 
treme, and show it to be destructive of the foundations of all 
moral and religious life. This final consequence of empiri- 
cism was not congenial to the English national character. 
On the contrary, both the empiricism of Locke, and the scep- 
ticism of Hume, found themselves opposed in the latter half 
uf the eighteenth century, by a reaction in the Scotch philoso- 
phy (Reid, 1710-1796; Beattie, Oswald, Dugald Stewart, 
1753-1828). The attempt was here made to establish cer- 
tain principles of truth as innate and immanent in the 
subject, which should avail both against the tabula rasa of 
Locke, and the scepticism of Hume. These principles were 
taken in a thoroughly English way, as those of common 
sense, as facts of experience, as facts of the moral instinct 
and sound human understanding; as something empirically 
given, and found in the common consciousness by self-con- 
templation and reflection. But in France, on the other hand, 
there was such a public and social condition of things during 
the eighteenth century, that we can only regard the systems 
of materialism and egoistic morality which here appeared 
(as the ultimate practical consequences of the empirical stand- 
point) to be the natural result of the universal corruption. 
The expression of a lady respecting the system of Helvetius, 
that it uttered only the secret of all the world, is well known. 

Most closely connected with the empiricism of Locke, is 
the sensualism of the Abbé Condillac. Condillac was born at 
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Grenoble, 1715. In his first writings he adhered to Locke, 
but subsequently passed beyond him, and sought to establish 
a philosophical standpoint of his own. He was elected a 
member of the French Academy in 1768, and died in 1780. 
His writings, which exhibit much moral earnestness and re- 
ligious feeling, fill twenty-three volumes, and have their origin 
in a moral and religious interest. 

Condillac, like Locke, started with the proposition that all 
our knowledge comes from experience. While, however, 
Locke had indicated two sources for this knowledge, sensa- 
tion and reflection, the outer and the inner sense, Condillae 
referred reflection to sensation, and reduced the two sources 
to one. Reflection is, with him, only sensation; all intel- 
lectual occurrences, even the combination of ideas and voli- 
tion, are to be regarded only as modified sensations. It is 
the chief problem and content of Condillac’s philosophizing 
to carry out this thought, and derive the different functions 
of the soul from the sensations of the outer sense. He illus- 
trates this thought by a statue, which has been made with a 
perfect internal organization like a man, but which possesses 
no ideas, and in which only graduaily one sense after another 
awakens and fills the soul with impressions. In such a view 
man stands on the same footing as the brute, for all his 
knowledge and all his incentives to action he receives from 
sensation. Condillac consequently names men perfect ani- 
mals, and brutes imperfect men. Still he revolts from aftirm- 
ing the materiality of the soul, and denying the existence of 
God. These ultimate consequences of sensualism were first 
drawn by others after him ; though, indeed, they were suffi- 
ciently evident. As sensualism affirmed that truth or what 
actually is could only be perceived through the sense, so we 
have only to reverse this proposition, and have the thesis of 
materialism, viz., the sensible alone is, there is no other 
being but material being. 
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Hetvetivs deduced the moral consequences of the sensual- 
istic standpoint. While theoretical sensualism affirms that all 
our knowledge is determined by sensation, practical sensu- 
alism adds to this the analogous proposition that, all our voli- 
tion springs from the same source, and is regulated by sensu- 
ous desire. The satisfaction of this sensuous desire Helvetius 
affirmed to be the first principle of ethics. 

Helvetius was born at Paris in1715. Having in his twenty- 
third year obtained the position of Farmer-General, he found 
himself soon in possession of a large income, but after a few 
years this office became so vexatious that he abandoned it. 
The study of Locke determined the direction of his specula- 
tions. Helvetius wrote his famed work, De? Esprit, in the rural 
seclusion which followed the resignation of his office. It ap- 
peared in 1758, and attracted great and often favorable atten- 
tion at home and abroad, though it drew upon him a violent 
persecution, especially from the clergy. It was fortunate for 
him that the persecution satisfied itself with suppressing his 
book. The repose in which he spent his later years was inter- 
rupted only by two journeys which he made to Germany and 
England. Hediedin 1771. His personal character was wholly 
estimable, full of kindness and generosity. Especially in his 
place as, Farmer-General he showed himself benevolent. to- 
wards the poor. and resolute against the exactions of his sub- 
alterns. The style of his writings is easy and elegant. 

Self-love or interest, says Helvetius, is the lever of all our 
mental activities. Even that activity which is purely intel- 
lectual, our instinct towards knowledge, our love of ideas, 
rests upon this. But since all self-love refers essentially only 
to bodily pleasure, it follows that every mental occurrence 
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within us has its peculiar source only in the striving after 
this pleasure; but in saying this, we have indicated where 
the principle of all morality is to be sought. It is an absur- 
dity to require a man to do the good simply for its own sake. 
This is just as impracticable as to require him to do the evil 
simply for the sake of the evil. Hence if morality would not 
be wholly fruitless, it must return to its empirical basis, and 
venture to adopt the true principle of all action, viz., sen- 
suous pleasure and pain, or, in other words, selfishness as an 
actual moral principle. Hence, as a correct legislation is 
that which secures obedience to its laws through reward and 
punishment, 7.e., through selfishness, so will a correct system 
of morals be that which derives the duties of men from self- 
love, which shows that that which is forbidden is something 
which is followed by disagreeable consequences. A system 
of ethics which does not involve the self-interest of men, or 
which wars against this, necessarily remains fruitless. 


SiC TLLON Xxx lt 
THE FRENCH CLEARING UP AND MATERIALISM. 


1. Ir has already been remarked (Sect. XXX.) that the 
carrying out of empiricism to its extremes, as was attempted 
in France, was most intimately connected with the general 
condition of the French people and state, in the period be- 
fore the revolution. The contradiction which was character- 
istic of the Middle Ages, the external and dualistic relation 
to the spiritual world, had developed itself in Catholic France 
till it had corrupted and destroyed all healthy social life. 
Morals, mainly through the influence of a licentious court, 
had become wholly corrupted ; the state had sunk to an un- 
bridled despotism, and the church to a hierarchy as hypo- 
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critical as it was powerful. Since, thus, all substance and 
worth had vanished from the spiritual world, nature alone 
remained, — nature, that is, in the form of a soulless mass, 
or matter, and related to man only as the object of sen- 
sation and desire. Yet it is not the materialistic extreme 
which constitutes the peculiar character and tendency of the 
period now before us. The common character of the French 
philosophes of the eighteenth century is rather, and most 
prominently, their opposition to all the tyranny and wrong 
then dominant in state, religion, and society. Their criti- 
cism and polemics, which were much more ingenious and 
eloquent than strictly scientific, were directed against the 
whole realm of traditional, given, and positive notions. 
They sought to show the contradiction between the exist- 
ing elements in the state and the church, and the incontro- 
vertible demands of the reason. They sought to overthrow 
in the faith of the world every fixed opinion which had not 
been established in the eye of reason, and to give the think- 
ing man the full consciousness of his native freedom. In 
order that we may correctly estimate the merit of these men, 
we must bring before us the French world of that age against 
which their attacks were directed ; the dissoluteness of a piti- 
ful court, the slavish obedience exacted by a corrupt priest- 
hood, a church sunken into decay yet seeking worldly honor, 
a state administration, a dispensation of justice, and a condi- 
tion of society, which must be profoundly revolting to every 
thinking man and every moral feeling. It is the immortal 
merit of these men that they gave over to scorn and hatred 
the abjectness and hypocrisy which then reigned; that they 
brought the minds of men to look with indifference upon the 
idols of the world, and awakened within them a consciousness 
of their own autonomy. 

2. The most famous and influential actor of this period is 
Voltaire (1694-1778). Though a writer of great versatility, 
rather than a professed philosopher, there was yet no philoso- 
pher of that time who exerted so powerful an influence upon 
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the whole thought of his country and his age. Voltaire was 
no atheist. On the contrary, he regarded the belief in a Su- 
preme Being to be so necessary, that he once said that if 
there were no God we should be under the necessity of in- 
venting one. He was just as little disposed to deny the 
immortality of the soul, though he often expressed his deubts 
upon it. He regarded the atheistic materialism of a La Met- 
trie as nothing but nonsense. In these respects, therefore, 
he is far removed from the standpoint of the philosophers 
who followed him. His whole hatred was expended against 
Christianity as a positive religion. To destroy hierarchical 
intolerance he considered to be his peculiar mission, and he 
left no means untried to attain this anxiously longed-for end. 
His unwearied warfare against every positive religion pre- 
pared the way and furnished weapons for the attacks against 
spiritualism which followed. 

3. The Encyclopedists had a more decidedly sceptical rela- 
tion to the principles and the basis of spiritualism. The 
philosophical Encyclopedia established by Diderot (1713- 
1784), and published by him in connection with d'Alembert, 
is a memorable monument of the ruling spirit in France in 
the time immediately previous to the revolution. It was the 
pride of France at that age, because it expressed in a bril- 
- liant and universally accessible form the inner consciousness 
of the French people. With the keenest wit it reasoned 
away law from the state, freedom from morality, and spirit 
and God from nature, though all this was done only in scat- 
tered, and, for the most part, timorous intimations. In 
Diderot’s independent writings we find talent of much philo- 
sophic importance united with great earnestness. But it is 
very difficult to fix and accurately to limit his philosophic 
views, since they were very gradually formed, and Diderot 
expressed them always with some reserve and accommoda- 
tion. In general, however, it may be remarked, that in the 
progress of his speculations he constantly approached nearer 
the extreme of the philosophical direction of his age. In his 
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earlier writings a Deist, he afterwards avowed the opinion 
that all is God. At first defending the immateriality and 
immortality of the soul, he expressed himself at a later period 
decidedly against these doctrines, affirming that the species 
alone has an abiding being while the individual passes away, 
and that immortality is nothing other than to live in the 
thoughts of coming generations. But Diderot did not ven- 
ture to the real extreme of logical materialism; his moral 
earnestness restrained him from this. 

4. The last word of materialism was spoken with reckless 
audacity by the physician La Mettrie (1709-1751), a cotem- 
porary of Diderot: every thing spiritual is a delusion, and 
physical enjoyment is the highest end of man. Faith in the 
existence of a God, says La Mettrie, is as groundless as it 
is fruitless. The world will not be happy till atheism becomes 
universally established. Then only will there be no more re- 
ligious strife, then. only will theologians, the most odious of 
combatants, disappear, and nature, poisoned at present by 
their influence, will come again to its rights. In reference 
to the human soul, there can be no philosophy but materialism. 
All the observation and experience of the greatest philosophers 
and physicians declare this. Soul is nothing but a mere name, 
which has a rational signification only when we understand 
by it that part of our body which thinks. This is the brain, 
which has its fibres of cogitation, just as the limbs have their 
muscles of motion. That which gives man his advantage 
over the brutes is, first, the organization of his brain, and 
second, its capacity for receiving instruction. Otherwise, is 
man a brute like the beasts around him, though in many 
respects surpassed by these. Immortality is an absurdity. 
The soul perishes with the body of which it forms a part. 
With death every thing is over, la farce est jouée! The 
practical and selfish application of all this is—let us enjoy 
ourselves as long as we exist, and not throw away any satis- 
faction we can attain. 

5. The Systéme de la Nature afterwards attempted to 
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elaborate with greater earnestness and scientific precision, 
that which had been uttered so superficially and so supercil- 
iously by La Mettrie, viz., the doctrine that matter alone 
exists, while mind is nothing other than matter refined. 

The Systéme de la Nature appeared in London under a 
fictitious name in 1770. It was then published as a posthu- 
mous work of Mirabaud, late secretary of the Academy. It 
doubtless had its origin in the circle which was wont to 
assemble with Baron Holbach, and of which Diderot, Grimm, 
and others were leaders. Whether the Baron Holbach him- 
self, or his tutor Lagrange is the author of this work, or 
whether it is the joint production of a number, cannot now 
he determined. The Systéme de la Nature is hardly a French 
hook: the style is too heavy and tedious. 

There is everywhere, says the Systéme de la Nature, noth- 
ing but matter and motion. Both are inseparably connected. 
If matter is at rest, it is only because it,is prevented from 
moving, for in its essence it is not a dead mass. Motion is 
twofold, attraction and repulsion. The different motions 
which we perceive are the product of these two, and through 
these different motions arise the different connections and the 
whole manifoldness of things. The laws which direct in all 
this are eternal and unchangeable. —The most weighty con- 
sequences of such a doctrine are : 

(1) The materiality of man. Man is no twofold being 
compounded of mind and matter, as is erroneously believed. 
If the inquiry is closely made what the mind is, we are 
answered, that the most accurate philosophical investigations 
have shown, that the principle of activity in man is a sub- 
stance whose peculiar nature cannot be known, but of which 
we can aflirm that it is indivisible, unextended, invisible, etc. 
But how can we form any definite conception of a being 
which is only the negation of that which constitutes knowl- 
edge, a being the idea of which is peculiarly only the absence 
of all ideas? Still farther, how can it be explained upon such 
a hypothesis, that a substance which itself is not material 
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ean work upon material things, and set these in motion, when 
there is no point of contact between the two? In fact, those 
who distinguish their soul from their body, have only to make 
a distinction between their brain and their body. Thought 
is only a modification of our brain, just as volition is another 
modification of the same bodily organ. 

(2) Another chimera, the belief in the being of a God, is 
connected with the twofold division of man into body and 
soul. This belief arises like the hypothesis of a soul-sub- 
stance, because mind is falsely divided from matter, and na- 
ture is thus made twofold. The evil which men experienced, 
and whose natural cause they could not discover, they as- 
signed to a deity which they imagined for the purpose. The 
first notions of a God have their source therefore in sorrow, 
fear, and uncertainty. We tremble because our forefathers 
for thousands of years have done the same. This circum- 
stance awakens no auspicious prepossession. But not only 
the rude, but also the theological idea of God is worthless, 
for it explains no phenomenon of nature. It is, moreover, 
full of absurdities. for, since it ascribes moral attributes to 
God, it renders him human; while on the other hand, by a 
mass of negative attributes, it seeks to distinguish him abso- 
lutely from every other being. The true system, the system 
of nature, is hence atheistic. But such a doctrine requires a 
culture and a courage which neither all men nor most men 
possess. If we understand by the word atheist one who be- 
lieves only in deud matter, or who designates the moving 
power in nature with the name God, then is there no atheist, 
or whoever would be one is a fool. But if the word means 
one who denies the existence of a spiritual being, a being 
whose attributes can only be a source of annoyance to men, 
then are there indeed atheists. and there would be more of 
them, if a correct knowledge of nature and a sound reason 
were more widely diffused. But if atheism is true, then 
should it be diffused. There are, indeed, many who have 
cast-off the yoke of religion, who nevertheless think it is 
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necessary for the common people in order to keep them within 
proper limits. But this is just as if we should determine to 
give a man poison lest he should abuse his strength. Every 
kind of Deism leads necessarily to superstition, since it is not 
possible to continue on the standpoint of pure Deism. 

(3) With such premises the freedom and immortality of 
the soul both disappear. Man, like every other substance in 
nature, is a link in the chain of necessary connection, a blind 
instrument in the hands of necessity. If any thing should be 
endowed with self-motion, that is, with a capacity to produce 
motion without any other cause, then would it have the power 
to destroy motion in the universe ; but this is contrary to the 
conception of the universe, which is only an endless series of 
necessary motions spreading out into wider circles continually. 
The claim of an individual immortality is absurd. For to 
aflirm that the soul exists after the destruction of the body, is 
to aflirm that a modification of a substance can exist after the 
substance itself has disappeared. There is no other immor- 

ality than to live in the remembrance of posterity. 

(4) The practical consequences of these principles are in 
the highest degree favorable for the System of Nature, the 
utility of any doctrine being ever the first criterion of its 
truth. While the ideas of theologians are productive only of 
disquiet and anxiety to man, the System of Nature frees him 
from all such unrest, teaches him to enjoy the present mo- 
ment, and to quietly yield to his destiny, while it gives him 
that kind of apathy which every one must regard as a bless- 
ing. If morality would be active, it can rest only upon self- 
love and self-interest; it must show man whither his well- 
considered interest would lead him. He is a good man who 
gains his own interest in such a way that others will find it for 
their interest to assist him. The system of self-interest, there- 
fore, demands the union of men among each other, and in 
this we have true morality. 

The logical dogmatic materialism of the Systéme de la Na- 
ture is the farthest limit of an empirical direction in philoso- 
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phy, and consequently closes that course of the development 
of a one-sided realism which had ,begun with Locke. The 
attempt first made by Locke to explain and derive the ideal 
world from the material, ended in materialism with the total 
reduction of every thing spiritual to the material, with the to- 
tal denial of the spiritual. We must now, before proceeding 
farther, according to the classification made Sect. XXVII., 
consider the idealistic course of development which ran par- 
allel with the systems of a partial realism. At the head of 
this course stands Leibnitz. 


DEC PTO Ne x hE, 
LEIBNITZ. 


As empiricism sprang from the attempt to subordinate the 
intellectual to the material, to materialize the spiritual, so ep 
the other hand, idealism had its source in the effort to spirit- 
ualize the material, or so.to.construct the conception of mind 
that matter could be subsumed.under_ it. To the empiric- 
sensualistic philosophy, mind was nothing but refined_ matter, 
while to the idealistic, matter was only a grosser form of mind 
(‘+ a confused notion,” as Leibnitz expresses it). The former, 
in its logical dev elopment, was driven to the principle that 
only material things exist, the latter (as with Leibnitz and 
Berkeley) comes to the opposite principle, that there are only 
souls _and_theirideas. For the partial re alistic_standpoint, 
material things were the truly substantial. But for the ideal- 
istic standpoint, substantiality belongs alone to. the intellec- 
tual world, to the Bet, to oe realism, was essen- 
ae oe 3ut a paca ideatiem uote to carry out 
the principle that nothing can come into the mind which had 


not at least been preformed within it, that all its nowledge i: is 
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furnished it by itself. According to the former view knowl- 
edge w was a passive relation ; according t to the latter it was 
wholly active. While, lastly, a partial realism had attempted 
to explain the becoming in nature for the most part through 
real, i.e., through mechanical grounds (L’ Homme Machine is 
the title of one of La Mettrie’s writings) , idealism had sought 
an explanation of the same through ideal grounds, i.e., teleo- 
logically. While the former had made its prominent inquiry 
for moving causes, and had, indeed, often ridiculed the search 
for a final cause; it is final causes toward which the latter 
directs its chief aim. The incdiation between mind ‘and mat- 
ter, Detween thought and being, will now be sought in the 
final cause, in the teleological harmony of all things (pre- 
established harmony). The standpoint of Leibnitz may thus 
be characterized in a word. 

Gottfried Withelm Leibnitz was born in 1646, at Leipsic, 
where his father was professor. Having chosen the law as 
his profession, he entered the university in 1661, and in 1663 
he defended for his degree of doctor in philosophy, his disser- 
tation De Principio Individui, a theme very characteristic of 
the direction of his later philosophizing. He afterwards went 
to Jena, and subsequently to Altdorf, where he took the de- 
gree of Doctor of Laws. At Altdorf he was offered a pro- 
fessorship of jurisprudence, which he refused. The rest of 
his life was unsettled and desultory, spent for the most part in 
courts, where, as a versatile courtier, he was employed in the 
most varied duties of diplomacy. In the year 1672 he went 
to Paris, in order to induce Louis XIV. to undert ake the con- 
quest of Egypt, and thus to direct his military schemes from 
Germany. He subsequently visited London, whence he was 
afterwards called to Hanover, as councillor and librarian of 
the learned Catholic duke, John Frederic. Here he spent the 
most of his subsequent life, though interrupted by occasional 
journeys to Vienna, Berlin, etc. He was intimately associated 
with the Prussian Queen, Sophia Charlotte, a highly talented 
woman, who surrounded herself with a circle of the most dis- 
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tinguished scholars of the time, and for whom Leibnitz wrote, 
at her own request, his Theodicée. -In 1700 an academy was 
established at Berlin, through his efforts, and he became its 
first president. Similar, but fruitless efforts were made by 
him to establish academies in Dresden and Vienna. In 1711 
the title of imperial court councillor, and a baronage, was be- 
stowed upon him by the emperor Charles VI. Soon after, he 
betook himself to Vienna, where he remained a considerable 
period, and wrote his Monadology, at the solicitation of Prince 
Eugene. He died in 1716. Next to Aristotle, Leibnitz was 
the most highly gifted scholar that had ever lived; with the 
richest and most extensive learning, he united the highest and 
most penetrating powers of mind. Germany has reason to 
be proud of him, since, after Jacob Boehme, he is the first 
philosopher of any note among the Germans. With him phi- - 
losophy found a home in Germany. It is to be regretted that 
the great variety of his efforts and literary undertakings, to- 
gether with his roving manner of life, prevented him from 
giving any connected exposition of his philosophy. His views 
are for the most part developed only in brief and occasional 
writings and letters, composed frequently in the French lan- 
guage. It is hence not easy to state his philosophy in its in- 
ternal connection, though none of his views are isolated, but 
all stand strictly connected with each other. The following 
are the chief points : — 

1. Tue Docrrixne or Monavs.—The fundamental pecu- 
liarity of Leibnitz’s theory is its opposition to Spinozism. 
Substance, as the indeterminate universal, was with Spinoza 
the only positive. With Leibnitz also the conception of sub- 
stance lay at the basis of “philosophy, , but_his definition of it 
was entirely different, While Spinoza had sought to-exclude 
from his substance ever Vy positive satan and espe- 
cially all action, and had apprehended_it simply as pure 
being, Leibnitz viewed it as living activity and active energy, 
an example Ok which might be found in a stretched bow; 
which moves and straightens itself through its own ) energy 
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as soon as the external hindrances are remoyed. That this 
active energy forms the essence of substance is a_principle 
to which Leibnitz ever returns, and from which, in fact, all 
the other chief points in his philosophy may with strictest 
logical sequence be derived. From this there follow at once 
two determinations of substance directly opposed to Spino- 
zism ; first, that it is individual, a monad; and_second, that 
there are a multiplicity of monads. Substance, in so far as 
if exercises an activity similar to that of an elastic body, is 
essentially an excluding activity, or repulsion ; the concep- 
tion of an individual or a monad being that which éxcludes 
another” ‘from itself. But this involves also the seécond deter- 
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cannot exist aioe fick must be others. The conception 
of one individual postulates other individuals, which stand 
over against the one as excluded from it. Hence the funda- 
mental thesis of the Leibnitz philosophy in opposition to 
Spinozism is this, viz., there is _a multiplicity of individual 
substances or monads. They are the elements ofall reality, 
the Dasis of the whole universe, physical as well as spiritual. 
2° Tiik MONAbDS “MORE ACCURATELY DETERMINED. — The 
monads of Leibnitz are similar to atoms in their general fea- 
tures. Like these they are punctual units, independent of 
any external influence, and indestructible, by any external 
power. But notwithstanding ‘this similarity, there is an im-— 
portant and characteristic difference between the two. First, 
the atoms are not distinguished from each other, they are all 
qualitatively | alike ; but each one of the monads is different 
in quality from every other, every one is a peculiar Ww world for 
itself, every ¢ one is s different from every other. ‘According to 
Leibnitz, there are no two things in the world which are ex- 
actly alike. Secondly, atoms can be considered as extended 
and divisible, but the monads are mnetay shysical oints, and 
“acttially indivisible. Here, lest we Penwerennrar’ this 
proposition (for an aggregate of unextended monads can 
never give an extended world), we must take into considera- 
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tion Leibnitz’s view of space, which, according to him, is not 
something real, but only confused, subjective representation. 
| Thirdly ~thesmonad isa “living, sensitive being, a_soul. 
Among the atomists such an idea has no place; but with 
Leibnitz it has a- very important part to play. Everywhere 
in the world, according to him, there is life, individual vitality, 
and a vital connection of individual beings. ‘The monads are 
not dead, not mere extended substance, but_self-subsistent, 
self-identical, and determined by nothing external. (a) Con- 
sidered in themselves, however, they are to be thought of as_ 
- existing in living mutation and activity. As the human soul, 
a monad of a higher order, is never, even when unconscious, 
without some activity of obscure imagination and_ volition ; 
so every monad continually undergoes various modifications 
or states, which accord with its peculiar quality. Svery where 
there is motion, nowhere perfect rest. (0) And as the human 
soul sympathizes with all the Varying conditions of nature, 
and mirrors’thé tniverse in itself, so do the monads univer- 
sally. Each of the infinitely numerous monads is a micro- 
“cosm, a centre, a mirror of the universe. Each in itself 
reflects every thing which is and happens ; and it does so 
through its own spontaneous power, by virtue of which it 
holds ideally in itself, as it were in embryo, the totality of 
things. In each monad, therefore, an all-seeing eye might 
read every thing which is occurring, has occurred, or will 
occur in the universe. This vitality of the monads,. and their 
vital connection with the rest of the world Leibnitz charac- 
terizes more definitely thus: the life of the monads consists 
in a continuous succession of 7] perceptions, | ey obscure _ or 
clear conceptions of. its own states. and of. ‘the SeAteS of the 
others. The monads proceed from perception to perception. : 
Every monad is a soul. Jit this consists the perfection of 
tigwol ieuaeeaie 
3. THe PrrE-ESTABLISHED Harmony. — The_ universe is 
thus the“stim’ of all ‘the monads. Every thing, every com- 
posite, is an aggregate of monads. Thus every bodily organ- 
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ism is not one substance, but many, it is a multiplicity of 
monads, like a machine which is made up of a number of 
distinct pieces of mechanism. Leibnitz compared bodies to 
a fish-pond, which might be full of living elements, though 
dead itself. The ordinary view of things is thus wholly re- 
versed ; true substantiality does not belong to bodies, i.e., to 
the aggregates, but to their original elements. Matter in the 
vulgar sense, as somethine™’conceived” to be without mind, 
does not at all exist. How now must the inner connection 
of the universe be conceived? In the following way. Every 
monad is a representative being, and at the same time, cach 
one is different from every other. -This-difference, therefore, 
depends alone upon the difference of representation: there 
are just as many different degrees of representation as there 
are monads, and these degrees may be fixed according to 
some of their prominent stages. An important principle of 
classification is the distinction between. confused and distinct 
cognition. Hence a monad of the lowest rank (a monad 
toute nue) will _be one which .merely-represents,-7.¢., which 
possesses only the most confused knowledge. Liebnitz com- 
pares this state with a swoon, or with our condition in a 
dreamless sleep, in which we are not without representations 
(notions) , — for otherwise we could have none when awaking, 
—but in which the representations are so numerous that 
they neutralize each other and do not come into the con- 
sciousness. This is the stage of inorganic nature in which 
the life of the monads manifests itself only in the form of 
motion. In a higher rank are those monads in which the 
representation is active as a formative vital force, though 
still without consciousness. This is the stage of the vegeta- 
ble world. Still higher ascends the life of the monad when 
it attains to sensation and memory, as is the case in the ani- 
mal kingdom. The lower monads may be said to sleep, and 
the brute monads to dream. When still farther the soul rises 
to reason or reflection, we call it mind, spirit. — The distine- 
tion of the monads from each other is, therefore, this, that 
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each one, though mirroring the whole and the same universe 
in itself, does it differently, the one more, and the rest less 
perfectly. Each one contains the whole universe, the whole 
infinity within itself, and in this respect is like God (parvus 
in suo qenere deus), the only difference being that God knows 
every thing with perfect distinctness, while the monad repre- 
sents it confusedly, though one monad-—may- represent it more 
confusedly than another. The limitation of a monad does 
not, therefore, consist in its containing less than another or 
than God, but only in itS“containing more imperfectly or in 


its representing less distinctly. — Upon this standpoint the 
universe, in so far as every monad mirrors one and the same 
universe, though each in a different way, represents a specta- 
cle of the greatest possible difference, as well as of the great- 
est possible unity and order, i.e., of the greatest possible 
perfection, ot the absolute harmony. For variety in unity is 

ny. — But in still another respect the. universe is a sys- 
tem of harmony. Since the monads do not work upon each 
other, but each one follows only the law of its own being, 
there is danger lest the inner harmony of the universe may 
be disturbed. How is this danger removed? Through this, 
that each_monad_stands_in_a_yital connection with the same 
universe (and with the whole of it) : each reflects the uni- 
versal life. The changes of the collective monads, therefore, 
“Fin parallel with each ‘other, and in this consists the harmony 
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part does the conception of God play in the system of Leib- 
nitz? An almost idle one. Following the strict conse- 
quences of his system; Leibititz should have held to no proper 
theism, but the harmony of the universe should have taken 
the place of the Deity. Ordinarily he considers God as the 
sufficient cause of all monads. But he was also accustomed 
to consider the final cause of a thing as its sufficient cause. 
In this respect, therefore, he almost identifies God and the 
wbsolute_final-cause... Elsewhere he considers the Deity as 
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a simple primitive substance, or as the individual primitive 
unity.” Again, he speaks of God as a _pure immaterial actu- 
ality, actus purus, while to the monads belongs: matter, that 
is, an actuality unfree, restricted, and obstructed through a 
principle of passive resistance to spontaneous movement 
(striving, appetitio). Once he calls him a monad, though 
this is in manifest contradiction with the determinations 
otherwise assigned him. It was for Leibnitz a very difficult 
problem to bring his monadology and his theism into har- 
mony with each other, without giving up the premises of 
both. If he held fast to the substantiality.of-the-monads, 
he was in danger of making them independent of the Deity, 
and if he did not, he could hardly escape falling back into 
Spinozism. Pe | 
5. Tur RELATION oF Sout AND Bopy is readily explained 
on the standpoint of the pre-established harmony. This rela- 
tion, taking the premises of the monadology, might seem 
enigmatical. If no monad can work upon any other, how 
can the soul work upon the body to lead and move it? The 
enigma is solved by the pre-established harmony, While the 
ae ‘and soul, each one independently of the other, follows 
the laws of its being, the body working mechanically, and 
the soul pursuing ends, yet God has established such a con-, 
cordant harmony of the two activities, such a parallelism of 
the two functions, that there is in fact a perfect unity for 
body and soul. There are, says Leibnitz, three views re- _~ 
specting the relation of body and soul. The first and most (1 : 
common supposes a reciprocal influence between the two, but ce 
such a view is untenable, because there can be no ‘interchange 
between mind and matter. The second, that of occasion- 
alism (cf. Sect. XXV. 1), brings about this interchange 
through the constant assistance “of God, which is nothing 
more nor less than to make God a Deus.ex.machina. Hence 
the only solution for the problem is the hypothesis of a pre- 
established harmony. Leibnitz illustrates these three views 
In the following example. Let one conceive of two watches, 
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whose hands ever accurately indicate the same time. This 
agreement may be explained, first (the common view), by 
supposing an actual connection between ‘the hands of each, 
so that the hand of the one watch might draw the hand of the 
other after it, or second (the occasionalistic view), by con- 
ceiving of a watch-maker who continually keeps the hands 
alike, or lastly (the pre-established harmony), by ascribing 
to each a mechanism so exquisitely wrought that each one 
goes in perfect independence of the other, and at the same 
time in entire agreement with it.— That at the sot soul is immortal 
(indestructible), follows at once from the do doctrine. of monads. 
There is properly no“Such “thing as death. — That which is 
called death is only the soul losing” a part of the _monads 
which compose the mechanism of its body, while the livi ing 
element goes back to a condition. similar to that in which it 
was before it came upon the theatre of the world. 

6. Tie monadology has very important consequences in 
reference to the theory of knowled¢ ge. As, with reference to 
ontology, the "philosophy of Leibnitz was determined by its 
opposition to Spinozism, so with reference to the theory of 
cognition it was determined by its opposition to the empiri- 
cism of Locke. Locke’s Essay concerning Human Under- 
standing had attracted Leibnitz without satisfying him, and 
he therefore attempted a new investigation in his Nouveaua 
Essais, in which he defended the doctrine of innate ideas. 
But this hypothesis of innate ideas Leibnitz now freed from 
that defective view which had justified the objections of Locke. 
The innateness_of the ideas must not be held as though they 
were explicitly and consciously contained in the mind, but 
rather the mind possesses them potentially and only virtually, 
though with the capacity to produce them out of itself. All 
thoughts are properly innate, 7.€.... they. do..not..come.into the 
mind from w iUHOUL, but are rather broduced by it irom itself. 
needs matte external for its sensations. While Locke had 
compared the mind to an unwritten piece of (Soe oe Leibnitz 
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likened it to a block of marble, in which the yeins_prefigure 
the form, of the. statue. Hence the common antithesis be- 
“tween rational and empirical knowledge disappears with Leib- 
nitz in the degrees of greater or less distinctness. — Among 
these theoretically innate ideas, Leibnitz recognizes two of 
special prominence, which take the first rank as principles 
of all knowledge and all ratiocination, —the principle of con- 
tradiction (principium contradictionis), and the principle of 
sufficient cause (principium rationis sufficientis). ‘To these, 
as a principle of the second rank, must be added the princi- 
pium indiscernibilium, or the principle that there are in nature 
no two things wholly alike. 

7. The most elaborate exposition of Leibnitz’s theological 
views is given in his Théodicée. ‘The Théodicée, is, however, 
his weakest work, and has but a loose connection with the 
rest of his philosophy. Written at the instigation of a woman, 
it belies this origin neither in its form nor in its content— not 
in its form, for in its effort to be popular it becomes diffuse 
and unscientific, and not in its content, for it accommodates 
itself to the positive dogmas and the premises of theology 
farther than the scientific basis of the system of Leibnitz 
would permit. In this work, Leibnitz investigates the rela- 
tion of God to the world in order to show a conformity in 
this relation to a final cause, and to free God from the charge 
of acting without or contrary to an aim. Why is the world 
as itis? God might have created it very differently. True, 
answers Leibnitz, God saw an infinite number of worlds as 
possible before him, but out of all these he chose the one 
which actually is as the best. This is the famous doctrine 
of the best possible world, according to which no more per- 
fect world is possible than the one which is. — But how so? 
Is not the existence of evil at variance with this? Leibnitz 
answers this objection by distinguishing three-kinds- of evil, 
the metaphysical, the physical, and the moral. The meta- 
physical evil, i.e., the finiteness and incompleteness of things, 
is necessary because inseparable from finite existence, and is 
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thus unconditionally willed by God. Physical evil (pain, 
etc>); though not unconditionally willed by God, is often a 
good conditionally, é.e., as a punishment or means of improve- 
ment. Moral evil or wickedness can in no way be charged 
to the will of God. Leibnitz took various ways to account 
for its existence, and obviate the contradiction lying between 
it and the conception of God. At one time he says that 
wickedness is only permitted by God as a conditio sine qua 
non, because without wickedness there were no.freedom, and 
without freedom no. virtue... Again, he reduces moral evil to 
metaphysical, and makes wickedness nothing real but merely 
a want of perfection, a negation, a limitation, playing the 
same part as do the shadows in a painted picture, or the dis- 
cords in a piece of music, which do not diminish the beauty, 
but only increase it through contrast. Again, he distin- 
guishes between the material and the formal element in a 
wicked act. The_material of sin, the power to act, is from 
God, but the formal element, the wickedness of the act, be- 
longs wholly to man, and is the result of his limitation, or, as 
Leibnitz here and there expresses it, of his eternal self-pre- 
destination. In no case can the harmony of the universe be 
destroyed through such a cause. 

These are the chief points of Leibnitz’s philosophy. The 
general characteristic of it as given in the beginning of the 
present section, will be found to have been substantiated by 
the specific exposition that has now been furnished. 
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Lerpnirz had not carried out the Standpoint of idealism to 
its extreme. He had indeed, ~ on the one side, explained 
space and motion and bodily things as phenomena which had 
their existence only in a confused representation, but.on the 
other side, he had. not wholly denied the existence of the 
corporeal world, but had recognized as a reality lying at its 
basis the world of monads., The phenomenal or corporeal 
world had its fixed and substantial foundation in the monads. 
Thus Leibnitz, though an idealist, did not wholly break with 
realism. The ultimate’ consequence of a pure subjective 
idealism would have been to wholly deny the reality of the 
objective, sensible world, and explain corporeal objects as 
simply phenomena, as nothing but subjective notions without 
any objective reality as a basis. This consequence, the ideal- 
istic counterpart to the ultimate realistic result of materialism 
appears in George.Berkeley, who was born in Ireland, 
1684, made bishop of the Anglican Church in 1734, and died 
in 1753. Hence, though he followed the empiricism of 
Locke, and sustained no outward connection with Liebnitz, 
we must place him in immediate succession to the latter as 
the perfecter of a subjective idealism. 

Our sensations, says Berkeley, are entirely subjective. 
We are wholly in error if we believe that we have a sensa- 
tion of external objects or perceive them. That which we 
have and perceive is only our sensations themselves. It is, 
e.g., clear, that by the sense of sight we can see neither the 
distance, the size, nor the form of objects, but that we only 
conclude that these exist, because our experience has taught 
us that a certain sensation of sight is always attended by cer- 
tain sensations of touch. That which we see is only colors, 
clearness, obscurity, etc., and it is false therefore to say that 
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we see and feel one and the same thing. So also we never 
go out of ourselves for those sensations to which we ascribe 
most decidedly an objective character. The peculiar objects 
of our understanding are only our own. affections ; all ideas 
are therefore only our own sensations. But just as there can 
be no sensations outside of the sensitive subject, so no idea 
can have existence outside of him who possesses it. ‘The so- 

called objects exist only in our notion, and have a being only 
as they are perceiv ‘ed. It is the great error of most philoso- 
phers that they ascribe to corporeal objects a being outside 
the conceiving mind, and do not see that they are only men- 
tal. It is not possible that material things should produce 
any thing so wholly distinct from themselves as sensations 
and notions. There is, thus, no such thing as a material ex- 
ternal world; minds alone ewist, i.e., thinking beings, whose 
nature consists in thinking and willing. But whence then 
arise all our sensations which come to us without our agency, 
and which are not, thus, like the images of fancy, products 
of our will? They arise from a spirit superior to ourselves, 
—for only a spirit can “produce conceptions within us, — 
eyen from God. God gives us ideas; but as it would be 
contradictory to assert that a . being could give what it does 
not possess, so ideas exist in God, and we derive them from 
him. These ideas in God may be._called archetypes, and 
those in us ectypes.—In consequence of this view, says 
Berkeley, we do not deny an independent reality of things, 
we only deny that they can exist elsewhere than in an under- 
standing. Instead, therefore, of speaking of a nature in 
which, e.g., the sun is the cause of warmth, etc., the accurate 
expression would be this: God announces to us through the 
sense of sight that we are soon to perceive a Sensation of 
warmth... Hence by nature we are only to understand the 
succession or the connection of ideas, and by natural laws 
the constant order in which they proceed, ¢.e., the laws.of the 
association of ideas. This thorough-going subjective ideal- 
ism, this complete denial of matter, Berkeley considered as 
‘the surest way to oppose materialism and atheism. 
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Tne idealism of Berkeley, as was to be expected from the 
nature of the case, remained without any farther develop- 
ment, but the philosophy of Leibnitz was taken up and sub- 
jected to a farther revision by Christian Wolff. He was born 
in Breslau in 1679. He was chosen professor at Halle, where 
he became obnoxious to the charge of teaching a doctrine at 
variance with the Scriptures, and drew upon himself such a 
violent opposition from the theologians of the university, that 
a cabinet order was issued for his dismissal on the 8th of No- 
vember, 1723, and he was enjoined to leave Prussia within 
forty-eight hours on pain of being hung. He then became 
professor in Marburg, but was afterwards recalled to Prussia 
by Frederick II. immediately upon his accession to the throne. 
He was subsequently made baron, and died 1754. In his 
chief thoughts (though omitting the bolder ideas of his pred- 
ecessor) he followed Leibnitz, a connection which he himself 
admitted, though he protested against the identification of his 
philosophy with that of Leibnitz, and objected to the name, 
Philosophia Leibnitio- Wolfiana, which was originated by his 
disciple Bilfinger. The historical merit of Wolff is threefold. 
First, and most important, he laid claim again to the whole 
domain of knowledge in the name of philosophy, and sought 
again to build up a systematic scheme of doctrine, and make 
an encyclopedia of philosophy in the highest sense of the 
word. Though he did not himself furnish much new material 
for this purpose, yet he carefully elaborated and arranged that 
which he found at hand. Secondly, he made again the philo- 
sophical method as such, an object of attention. His own 
method is, indeed, one altogether external to the content, 
namely, the mathematical or the mathematico-syllogistical, 
recommended by Leibnitz; and by the application of this his 
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whole philosophizing sinks to a flat formalism. (For instance, 
in his Principles of Architecture, the eighth proposition is — 
‘¢a window must be wide enough for two persons to recline 
together conveniently,” — a proposition which is thus proved : 
‘¢we are more frequently accustomed to recline and look out 
at a window in company with another person than alone, and 
hence, since the builder of the house should satisfy the owner 
in every respect (Sect. 1), he must make a window wide 
enough for two persons conveniently to recline within it at 
the same time, q.e.d.”) Still this formalism is not without its 
advantage, for it subjects the philosophical content to a logical 
treatment. Thirdly, Wolff taught philosophy to speak Ger- 
man, an art which it has not since forgotten. Next to Leib- 
nitz, he is entitled to the merit of having made the German 
language for ever the organ of philosophy. 

The following remarks will suffice for the content and the 
scientific classification of Wolff’s philosophy. He defines 
philosophy to be the science of the possible as such. But 
that is possible which contains no contradiction. Wolff de- 
fends this definition against the charge of presumption. It is 
not affirmed, he says, in this definition that either he or any 
other philosopher knows every thing which is possible. The 
definition only claims for philosophy the whole province of 
human knowledge, and it is certainly proper that philosophy 
should be described according to the highest perfection which 
it can attain, even though it has not yet actually reached it. 
—In what now does this science of the possible consist? 
Relying upon the perception that there are within the soul 
two faculties, cognition and volition, Wolff divides philoso- 
phy into two great divisions, theoretical philosophy (an 
expression, however, which first appears among his follow- 
ers), or metaphysic, and practical philosophy. Logic pre- 
cedes both as a preliminary training for philosophical study. 
Metaphysic is still farther divided by Wolff into ontology, 
cosmology, psychology, and natural theology ; practical phi- 
losophy he divides into ethics, whose object is man as man ; 
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economics, whose object is man as a member of a family ; 
and politics, whose object is man as a citizen of the state. 

1. Onroxocy is the first part of Wolff’s metaphysic. On- 
tology treats of what are now called categories, or those fun- 
damental conceptions which are applied to every object, and 
must therefore at the outset be investigated. Aristotle had 
already furnished a table of categories, but he had derived 
them wholly empirically. It is not much better with the 
ontology of Wolff; it is laid out like a philosophical diction- 
ary. At its head he places the principle of contradiction, 
viz., it is not possible for any thing to be, and at the same 
time not to be. The conception of the possible at once fol- 
lows from this principle. That is possible which contains 
no contradiction. That is necessary, the opposite of which 
contradicts itself, and that is accidental, the opposite of 
which is possible. Every thing which is possible is a thing, 
though only an imaginary one; that which neither is, nor is 
possible, is nothing. When many things together compose 
a thing, this is a whole, and the individual things compre- 
hended by it are its parts. The magnitude of a thing con- 
sists in the multitude of its parts. If A contains that by 
which we can understand the being of B, then that in A 
by which B becomes understood is the ground of B, and the’ 
whole A which contains the ground of B is its cause. That 
which contains the ground of its properties is the essence of 
a thing. Space is the arrangement of things which exist 
conjointly. Place is the determinate way in which a thing 
exists in conjunction with others. Movement is change of 
place. Time is the arrangement of that which exists succes- 
sively, etc. 

2. CosmoLocy. — Wolff defines the world to be a series of 
changing objects, which exist conjointly and successively, but 
which are so connected together that one ever contains the 
ground of the other. Things are connected in space and in 
time. By virtue of this universal connection, the world is 
one united whole; the essence of the world consists in the 
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mode of this connection. But this mode cannot be changed. 
It can neither receive any new ingredients nor lose any of 
those it possesses. Irom the essence of the world spring all 
its changes. In this respect the world is a machine. Events 
in the world are only hypothetically necessary in so far as 
previous events have had a given character; they are acci- 
dental in so far as the world might have been directed other- 
wise. In respect to the question whether the world had a 
beginning in time, Wolff does not express himself explicitly. 
Since God is independent of time, but the world has been 
from eternity in time, the world therefore is in no case eternal 
in the same sense that God is eternal. But according to 
Wolff, neither space nor time has any substantial being. 
Body is a thing composed of matter, and possessing a mov- 
ing power within itself. The powers of a body taken together 
are called its nature, and the comprehension of all being is 
called nature in general. That which has its ground in the 
essence of the world is called natural, and that which has not 
is supernatural, or a miracle. At the close of his cosmology, 
Wolff treats of the perfection and imperfection of the world. 
The perfection of a world consists in this, that all things, 
whether simultaneous or successive, exist in perfect har- 
mony. But since every thing has its separate rules, the 
individual must give up so much from its perfection as is 
necessary for the symmetry of the whole. 

3. RationaL PsycHoLtocy.—The soul is that within us 
which is self-conscious. The soul is also conscious of other 
objects besides itself. Consciousness is either clear or indis- 
tinct. Clear consciousness is thought. The soul is a simple 
incorporeal substance. There dwells within it a power of 
perceiving a world. In this sense brutes also may have a 
soul, but a soul which possesses understanding and will is 
mind, and mind belongs alone to men. The soul of man is 
a mind joined to a body, and this is the distinction between 
men and superior spirits. The movements of the soul and 
of the body harmonize with each other by virtue of the pre- 
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established harmony. The freedom of the human soul is 
the power according to its own arbitrament, to choose of two 
possible things that which pleases it best. But the soul does 
not decide without motives; it ever chooses that which it 
holds to be the best. Thus the soul would seem impelled to 
its action by its representations; but the understanding is 
not constrained to accept any thing as good or bad, and 
hence also the will is not constrained, but free. As a simple 
being the soul is indivisible, and hence imperishable ; the 
souls of brutes, however, have no understanding, and hence 
enjoy no conscious existence after death. This belongs alone 
to the human soul, and hence the human soul alone is im- 
mortal. 

4, Natura, TuroLtocy.— Wolff uses here the’ cosmolo- 
gical argument to demonstrate the existence of a God. God 
might have made different worlds, but has preferred the pres- 
ent one as the best. This world has been called into being 
by the will of God. His aim in its creation was the mani- 
festation of his own perfection. Evil in the world does not 
spring from the Divine will, but from the limited being of 
human things. God permits it only as a means of good. 

This brief aphoristic exposition of Wolff’s metaphysics, 
shows how closely it is related to the doctrine of Leibnitz. 
The latter, however, loses much of its speculative profound- 
ness by the abstract and logical treatment it receives in the 
hands of Wolff. For the most part with Wolff the specific 
elements of the monadology remain in the background ; his 
simple beings are not representative like the Monads, but 
more like the Atoms. Hence there is in his doctrines much 
that is illogical and contradictory, His peculiar merit in 
metaphysic is ontology, which he elaborated far more accu- 
rately than his predecessors. A multitude of philosophical 
terminations owe to him their origin, and their introduction 
into philosophical language. 

The philosophy of Wolff, comprehensible and distinct as it 
was, and by its composition in the German language more 
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accessible than that of Leibnitz, soon became the popular 
philosophy, and gained an extensive influence. Among the 
names which deserve credit for their scientific development of 
it, we may mention Thiimming, 1687-1728 ; Bilfinger, 1693- 
1750; Baumeister, 1708-1785; Baumgarten the sesthetic, 
1714-1762; and his disciple Meier, 1718-1777. 


SiC LON UX XX VCL. 


THE GERMAN CLEARING UP. 


Unper the influence of the philosophy of Leibnitz and Wolff, 
though without any immediate connection with it, there arose 
in Germany during the latter half of the eighteenth century, 
an eclectic popular philosophy, whose different phases may be 
embraced under the name of the German clearing up. It has 
but little significance for the history of philosophy, though 
not without importance in other respects. Its great aim was 
to secure a higher culture ; and hence a cultivated and polished 
style of reasoning is the form in which it philosophized. It is 
the German counterpart of the French clearing up. As the lat- 
ter closed the realistic period of development by drawing the 
ultimate consequence of materialism, so the former closed the 
idealistic series by its tendency to an extreme subjectivism. 
To the thinkers who followed this direction, the empirical, 
individual Ego becomes the absolute ; they forget every thing 
else for it, or rather every thing else has value in their 
eyes only in proportion as it refers and ministers to the 
subject by contributing to its demands and satisfying its 
inner cravings. Hence the question of immortality becomes 
now the great problem of philosophy (in this relation we may 
mention Mendelssohn, 1727-1786, the most important thinker 
in this movement) ; the eternal duration of the individual soul 
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is the chief point of interest; the objective ideas or articles 
of faith, e.g., the personality of God, though not denied, 
cease to have an interest; it was held as an established 
article of belief that we can know nothing of God. In an- 
other current of this direction, it is moral philosophy and zs- 
thetics (Garve, 1742-1798 ; Engel, 1741-1802 ; Abbt, 1738- 
1766; Sulzer, 1720-1779) which find a scientific treatment, 
because both these possess a subjective interest. In general, 
every thing is viewed in its reference to utility, its adaptation 
to anend; utility becomes the peculiar criterion of truth; that 
which is not useful to the subject, or which does not minister 
to his subjective ends, is set aside. In connection with this 
turn of mind stands the prevailing teleological direction which 
the investigations of nature assumed (/eimarus, 1694-1765), 
and the utilitarian character given to ethics. The happiness 
of the individual was considered as the highest principle and 
the supreme end (Basedow, 1723-1790). Even religion is 
contemplated from this point of view. Reimarus wrote a 
treatise upon the ‘‘ advantages” of religion, in which he at- 
tempted to prove that religion was not subversive of earthly 
pleasure, but rather increased it; and Steinbart (1738-1809) 
elaborated, in a number of treatises, the theme that all wis- 
dom consists alone in attaining happiness, 7.e., enduring satis- 
faction, and that the Christian religion, instead of forbidding 
this, was rather itself the true doctrine of happiness. In 
other particulars Christianity received only a moderate degree 
of respect; wherever it laid claim to any authority disagree- 
able to the subject (as in individual doctrines like that of 
future punishment), it was opposed, and in general the effort 
was made to counteract, as far as possible, the positive dogma 
by natural religion. Reimarus, for example, the most zeal- 
ous defender of theism and of the teleological investigation of 
nature, is at the same time the author of the Wolfenbiittel 
Fragments. By criticizing the Gospel history, and every 
thing positive and transmitted, and by rationalizing the su- 
pernatural in religion, the subject displayed its new-found in- 
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dependence. In fine, the subjective standpoint of this period 
exhibits itself in the autobiographies and confessions then so 
prevalent, the isolated self is the object of admiring contem- 
plation (Rousseau, 1712-1778, and his Confessions) ; it be- 
holds itself mirrored in its particular conditions, sensations, 
and views —a sort of flirtation with itself, which often sinks 
to sickly sentimentality. According to all this, it is seen to 
be the extreme, consequence of subjective idealism which con- 
stitutes the character of the German clearing up period, which 
thus closed the course of the idealistic development. 


SiGe LO New XV. 
TRANSITION TO KANT. 


Tue idealistic and the realistic developments to which we 
have been attending, each ended with a one-sided result. 
Instead of actually and internally reconciling the opposition 
between thought and being, they both issued in denying the 
one or the other of these factors. Realism had, one-sidedly, 
made matter absolute; and idealism, with equal one-sided- 
ness, had endowed the empirical Ego with the same attribute, 
—extremes in which philosophy was threatened with total 
destruction. It had, in fact, in Germany as in France, be- 
come degraded to the most superficial popular philosophy. 
Then Hant arose, and brought again into one channel the 
two streams which, when separate from each other, threat- 
ened to lose themselves amid the sands. Kant is the great 
renovator of philosophy ; he reduced once more to unity and 
totality the one-sided efforts of those who had preceded hin. 
He stands in some special relation, either antagonistic or 
harmonious, to all others —to Locke no less than to Hume, 
to the Scottish philosophers no less than to the earlier Eng- 
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lish and French moralists, to the philosophy of Leibnitz and 
of Wolff, as well as to the materialism of the French and 
the utilitarianism of the German clearing up period. His 
relation to the development of .a partial idealism and a one- 
sided realism may be stated somewhat as follows: Empiri- 
cism had made the Ego purely passive and subordinate to the 
sensible external world — idealism had made it purely active, 
and given it a sovereignty over the sensible world; Kant 
attempted to strike a balance between these two claims, by 
affirming that the Ego as practical is free and autonomic, an 
unconditioned lawgiver for itself, while as theoretical it is 
receptive, and conditioned by the phenomenal world; but 
at the same time the theoretical Ego contains the two sides 
within itself, for if, on the one side, empiricism may be justi- 
fied upon the ground that the material and only field of all 
our knowledge is furnished by experience, so on the other 
side, idealism may be justified on the ground that there is in 
all our knowledge an a priori factor and basis, for in expe- 
rience itself we make use of conceptions which are not fur- 
nished by experience, but are contained @ priori in our under- 
standing. 

In order to obtain a general view of the very elaborate 
framework of the Kantian philosophy, let us briefly glance 
at its fundamental conceptions, and notice its chief positions 
and results. Kant subjected the activity of the human mind 
in knowing, and the origin of our experience, to his critical 
investigation. Hence his philosophy is called efitical phi- 
losophy, or criticism, because it aims to be essentially an 
examination of our faculty of knowledge; it is also called 
transcendental philosophy, since Kant calls the reflection of 
the reason upon its relation to the objective world, a tran- 
scendental reflection (transcendental must not be confounded 
with transcendent), or, in other words, a transcendental 
knowledge is one ‘‘ which does not relate so much to objects 
of knowledge, as to our mode of knowing them, in so far as 
knowledge is possible a priori.” The examination of the 
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faculty of knowledge, which Kant attempts in his ‘‘ Critique 
of Pure Reason,” shows the following results. All knowl- 
edge is a product of two factors, the knowing subject and 
the external world. Of these two factors, the latter lends to 
our knowledge its material, the matter of experience, while 
the former furnishes the form, namely, the conceptions of 
the understanding, through which a connected knowledge or 
a synthesis of our perceptions into a whole of experience -first 
becomes possible. If there were no external world, then 
would there be no phenomena; if there were no understand- 
ing, then these phenomena, or perceptions, which are infinitely 
manifold, would never be brought into the unity of a concep- 
tion, and thus no experience would be possible. Thus, while 
intuitions without conceptions are blind, and conceptions 
without intuitions are empty, cognition is a union of the two, 
since in it the form of conception is filled with the matter of 
experience, and the matter of experience is enmeshed in 
the net of the understanding’s conceptions. Nevertheless, 
we do not know things as they are in themselves. First, 
because the categories, or the forms of our understanding 
prevent. By bringing that which is given as the material of 
knowledge into our own conceptions as the form, there is 
manifestly a change produced in the objects ; they are thought 
of not as they are, but only as we apprehend them; they 
appear to us only as modified by the « categories. But besides 
this subjective addition, there is yet ones Secondly, we 
do not know things as they are in themselves, because even 
the intuitions which we bring within the form of the under- 
standing’s conceptions, are not pure and uncolored, but are 
already penetrated by a subjective medium, namely, by the 
universal forms of all objects of sense, space and. time. 
Space and time are also subjective additions, forms of sensu- 
ous intuition, which are just as originally present in our 
minds as the fundamental conceptions or categories of our 
understanding. That which we would represent intuitively 
to ourselves we must place in space and time, for without 
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these no intuition is possible. From this it follows that we 
know only phenomena, and not things in themselves separate 
from space and time. 

Ak superficial apprehension of these Kantian principles 
might lead one to suppose that Kant’s criticism did not essen- 
tially go beyond the standpoint of Locke’s empiricism. But 
such a supposition disappears upon a careful scrutiny. Kant 
was obliged to recognize with Hume that the conceptions, 
cause and effect, substance and attribute, and the other con- 
ceptions which the human understanding finds itself neces- 
sitated to think in the phenomena, and which constitute the 
essential elements of all thought, do not arise from any expe- 
rience of the sense. For instance, when we are affected 
through different senses, and perceive a white color, a sweet 
taste, a rough surface, etc., and predicate all these of one 
thing, as a piece of sugar, there come from without only the 
plurality of sensations, while the conception of unity cannot 
come through sensation, but is a category or conception added 
to the sensations by the mind itself. But ingtead_of denying 
for this reason, the reality of these conceptions of the ace 
standing, Kant took a step in advance, assigning a peculiar 
province to this activity of the understanding, and showing 
that these forms of thought thus furnished to the matter of 
experience are immanent laws of the human intellect, the 
peculiar_laws of the understanding’s operations, which may 
be obtained by an accurate analysis of our thinking activity. 
(Of these laws or conceptions there are twelve, viz., unity, 
plurality, totality 7 reality, negation, limitation; substan- 
tiality, causality, reciprocal action ; possibility, actuality, and 
necessity.) Kant’s theory is thus not empiricism but ideal. 
ism ; ism 5 not, however, a dogmatic idealism, transferring all real- 
ity to er ( conte ERY but a critical, su ubjective idealism, 
which distinguishes in the conception an objective and a sub- 
jective element, and vindicates for the latter a connection 
with knowledge just as essential as that of the former. 

From what has been said can be deduced the three chief 
principles of the Kantian theory of knowledge : 
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1. WE KNOW ONLY PHENOMENA AND Not TuINGs IN THEM- 
SELVES. — The matter of experience furnished us by the exter- 
nal world becomes so adjusted and altered in its relations 
(for we apprehend it at first under the subjective forms of 
space and time, and then under the equally subjective forms 
ef our understanding’s conceptions), that it no longer repre- 
sents the thing itself in its original condition, pure, and un- 
mixed. 

2. NEVERTHELESS. EXPERIENCES. THE.ONLY..PROVINCE OF 
our KNOWLEDGE, AND THERE IS NO. ScrENCE~-OF-THE UNcon- 
DITIONED. — This follows of course, for since all knowledge 
is the product of the matter of experience, and the form of 
the understanding, and depends thus upon the codperation 
of the sense and the understanding, no knowledge is possible 
of objects for which one of these factors, experience, fails us ; 
cognition through intellectual conceptions alone is illusory, 
since for the conception of the unconditioned posited by the 
understanding, the sense can furnish no corresponding object. 
Hence the questions which Kant places at the head of his 
whole Critique: how are_synthetical judgments | a priori pos- 
sible? 7.e., can we widen our knowledge a_priori, by thought 
alone, beyond the sensuous experience ?..is..a—knowledge of 
the supersensible possible? must be answered with an uncon- 
ditional negative. 

3. If, nevertheless, human knowledge persists in endeav- 
oring to overstep the narrow limits of experience, 7.e., to 
become transcendent, it involves itself in the greatest contra- 
dictions. The three ideas of the reason, the psychological, 


the cosmological, and the theological, viz., (a) the idea of an__ 


absolute subject, z.e., of the soul, or of immortality, (0) ‘the 
idea of the world as a totality of all conditions and phe- 
nomena, (c) the idea of a most perfect being — are so wholly 
without application to the empirical actuality, are so evidently 
mere products of the reason, regulative, and not constitutive 
principles, to which no object in experience corresponds, that 
whenever they are applied to experience, i.e., are conceived 
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of as actually existing objects, they lead to mere logical errors, 
to the most obvious paralogisms, “and “ sophisms. These 
errors, which are partly false conclusions and paralogisms, 
and partly unavoidable contradictions of the reason with 
itself, Kant undertook to demonstrate in reference to all the 
ideas of the reason. Take, e.g., the cosmological idea. 
Whenever the reason applies to the universe any transcendent 
conception, z.e., attempts to apply the forms of the finite to 
the infinite, it is at once evident that the antithesis of such a 
proposition can be proved just as well as the thesis. The 
affirmation that the world has a beginning in time, and limits 
in space, can be proved as well as, and no better than its 
opposite, that the world has no beginning in time and no 
spacial limits. Whence it follows that all speculative cosmol- 
ogy is an assumption by the reason. So also with the theo- 
logical idea; it rests on mere logical paralogisms, and false 
conclusions, as Kant, with great acuteness, shows in reference 
to each of the proofs for the being of a God, which previous 
dogmatic philosophies had attempted. It is therefore impos- 
sible to "prove and to conceive of the existence of a God.asa 
Supreme Being, or of the soul as a real subject, or of a com- 
prehending universe. The peculiar problems of metaphysic 
lie outside the province of philosophical knowledge. 

Such is the negative part of the Kantian philosophy ; its 
positive complement is found in the ‘* Critique of the Practical 
Reason.” While the mind as theoretical and cognitive is 
wholly conditioned, and ruled by “the objective and sensible 
world, and thus knowledge is only possible through intuition ; 
yet as practical it goes wholly beyond the given (the sense 
impulse), and is determined only through the categorical im- 
perative, and the moral law, which is itself, and is therefore 
free and autonomic; the ends which it pursues are those 
which itself, as moral spirit, places before itself; objects are 
no more its masters and lawgivers, to which it must yield if 
it would know the truth, but its servants, which it may use 
for its own ends in actualizing its moral law. While the 
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mind as theoretical is united to a world of sense and phe- 
nomena, a ‘world obedient to necessary laws, the mind as 
‘practical, by virtue of the freedom essential to it, by virtue 
of its direction towards an absolute aim, belongs to a purely 
intelligible and supersensible world. This is the practical 
one of Kant, from which he derives the three practical 
the being of a. God, which, as oc ae had been 
before feed. 

With this brief sketch for our guidance, let us now pass to 
a more extended exposition of the Kantian Philosophy. 


SE CTL Noe oe X VET. 
KANT. 


IMMANUEL Kant was born at Konigsberg in Prussia, April 
22,1724. His father an honest saddlemaker, and his mother 
a prudent and pious woman, exerted a good influence upon 
him in his earliest youth. In the year 1740 he entered the 
university as a student of theology, though he devoted the 
most of his time to philosophy, mathematics, and physics. 
He commenced his literary career in his twenty-third year, in 
1747, with a treatise entitled ‘‘ Thoughts concerning the true 
Estimate of Living Force.” He was obliged by his pecuniary 
circumstances to spend some years as a private tutor in dif- 
ferent families in the neighborhood of Kénigsberg. In 1755 he 
settled at the university as ‘‘ privat-docent,” which position he 
held for fifteen years, during which time he gave lectures upon 
logic, metaphysic, physics, mathematics, and also, during the 
latter part of the time, upon ethics, anthropology, and physi- 
cal geography. At this period he adhered for the most part 
to the school of Wolff, though early expressing his doubts in 
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respect of dogmatism. From the publication of his first trea- 
tise he applied himself to writing with unwearied activity, 
though his great work, the ‘* Critique of pure Reason,” did 
not appear till his fifty-seventh year, 1781. His ‘ Critique 
of the practical Reason” was issued in 1787, and his ‘* Re- 
ligion within the Bounds of pure Reason,” in 1793. In 1770, 
in his forty-sixth year, he was chosen ordinary professor of 
logic and metaphysic, a chair which he continued to fill unin- 
terruptedly till 1797, when the weakness of age obliged him 
to resign it. Invitations to professorships at Jena, Erlangen, 
and Halle, were given him and rejected. As soon as he be- 
came known, the noblest and most active minds flocked from 
all parts of Germany to Konigsberg, to sit at the feet of the 
sage who was master there. One of his admirers, Reuss, 
professor of philosophy at Wtirzburg, who abode but a brief 
time at Ko6nigsberg, entered his chamber, declaring that he 
had come one hundred and sixty miles in order to see Kant 
and to speak with him. — During the last seventeen years of 
his life he occupied a little house with a garden, in a quiet 
quarter of the city, where his calm and regular mode of life 
might be undisturbed. His mode of life was very simple, 
though he enjoyed good living and society. He never left 
his native province even to go as far as Dantzic. His long- 
est journeys were to visit some country-seats in the environs 
of Koénigsberg. Nevertheless, as his lectures upon physical 
geography testify, he acquired by reading a very accurate 
knowledge of the earth. He knew all of Rousseau’s works ; 
Emile at its first appearance detained him for a number of 
days from his customary walks. Kant died Feb. 12, 1804, 
in the eightieth year of his life. He was of medium stature, 
finely built, with blue eyes, and always enjoyed sound health 
till in his latter years, when he became childish. He was 
never married. His character was marked by an earnest 
love of truth, great candor, and simple modesty. 

Though Kant’s great epoch-making work, the ‘‘ Critique 
of pure Reason,” did not appear till 1781, yet had he previ- 
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ously shown an approach towards the same standpoint in 
several smaller treatises, and particularly in his inaugural 
dissertation which appeared in 1770, ** Concerning the Form 
and the Principles of the Sensible and Intelligible Worlds.” 
Kant himself refers the inner genesis of his critical stand- 
point to Hume. ‘‘I freely confess,” he says, ‘* that it was 
David Hume who first roused me from my dogmatic slumber, 
and gave a different direction to my investigations in the 
field of speculative philosophy.” The critical view, there- 
fore, first became developed in Kant as he left the dogmatic 
metaphysical school, the Wolfian philosophy in which he had 
grown up, and went over to the study of a sceptical empiri- 
cism in Hume. ‘: Hitherto,” says Kant at the close of his 
Critique of pure Reason, ** men have been obliged to proceed 
either dogmatically, like Wolff, or sceptically, like Hume. 
The critical road alone is yet open. If the reader has had 
the courtesy and patience to travel along this in my com- 
pany, let him now contribute his aid in making this by-path 
into a highway, in order that that which many centuries 
could not effect may now be attained before the expiration 
of the present, namely, that the reason may be perfectly sat- 
isfied in respect of that which has hitherto, but in vain, 
engaged its curiosity.” Kant had the clearest consciousness 
respecting the relation of his criticism to the previous phi- 
losophy. He compares the revolution which he himself had 
brought about in philosophy with that wrought by Coperni- 
cus in astronomy. ‘‘ Hitherto it has been assumed that all 
our knowledge must regulate itself according to its objects ; 
but all attempts to make any thing out of them a priori, 
through notions whereby our knowledge might be enlarged, 
has proved, under this pre-supposition, abortive. Let us, 
then, try for once whether we do not succeed better with the 
problems of metaphysic by assuming that objects must be 
adapted to the nature of our knowledge, a mode of viewing 
the subject which accords much better with the desired possi- 
bility of a knowledge of objects a priori, which must decide 
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something concerning them before they are given us. The 
circumstances are, in this case, precisely the same as with the 
first thoughts of Copernicus, who, finding that his attempt to 
explain the motions of the heavenly bodies did not succeed, 
when he assumed the whole starry host to revolve around the 
spectator, tried whether he should not succeed better, if he 
left the spectator himself to move, and the stars on the con- 
trary at rest.” In these words we have the principle of a 
subjective idealism, most clearly and decidedly expressed. 

In the’ succeeding exposition of the Kantian philosophy we 
shall most suitably follow the classification adopted by Kant 
himself. His principle of classification is a psychological 
one. All the faculties of the soul, he says, may be reduced 
to three, which are incapable of any farther reduction ; cogni- 
tion, emotion, volition. The first faculty contains the prin- 
ciples, the governing laws for all the three. In so far as the 
faculty of cognition contains the principles of knowledge it- 
self, is it theoretical reason, and so far as it contains the 
principles of volition and action, is it practical reason, while, 
so far as it contains the principles which regulate the feelings 
of pleasure and pain, is it a faculty of judgment. Thus the 
Kantian philosophy (on its critical side) divides itself into 
three critiques, (1) Critique of pure, 7.e., theoretical Reason, 
(2) Critique of practical Reason, (8) Critique of the Judg- 
ment. 

1. Critique or Pure Reason. —The critique of pure rea- 
son, says Kant, is the inventory of all our possessions 
through pure reason, systematically arranged. What are 
these possessions? What do we contribute to the act of 
cognition? To answer this question, Kant explores the two 
chief fields of our theoretical consciousness, the two chief 
factors of all knowledge, the sense and the understanding. 
Firstly : what does sense or the faculty of intuition possess @ 
priori 2? Secondly: what is the @ priori possession of our 
understanding? The first of these questions is discussed in 
the Transcendental disthetic (a title which we must take not 
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in the sense now commonly attached to the word, but in its 
etymological signification as the ‘‘seience of the a@ priori 
principles of the sense”) ; and the second in the Transcen- 
dental Logic, principally in the Analytic. Sense and under- 
standing are thus the two factors of all knowledge, the two 
stems — as Kant expresses it — of our knowledge, which may 
spring from a common root, though this is unknown to us: 
sense is the receptivity, and understanding the spontaneity 
of our cognitive faculty ; by the sense, which can only furnish 
intuitions, objects are given to us; by the understanding, 
which forms conceptions, these objects are thought. Concep- 
tions without intuitions are empty; intuitions without con- 
ceptions are blind. Intuitions and conceptions constitute the 
reciprocally complemental elements of our intellectual activ- 
ity. What now are the a priori principles respectively of our 
knowledge through the sense and through thought? ‘The 
first of these questions, as already said, is answered by — 

1. THe TRANSCENDENTAL /EstHETIC.—To anticipate at 
once the answer, we may say. that the a priori principles of 
our knowledge through the sense, the original forms of sensu- 
ous intuition, are space and time. Space is the form of the 
external sense, by means of which objects are given to us as 
existing outside of ourselves, and also outside of and beside 
one another; time is the form of the inner sense, by means 
of which the circumstances of our own soul-life become objects 
to our consciousness. If we abstract from every thing be- 
longing to the matter of our sensations, space remains as the 
universal form in which all the materials of the external sense 
must be arranged. If we abstract from every thing which be- 
longs to the matter of our inner sense, time remains as the 
form which the movement of the mind had filled. Space and 
time are the highest forms of the outer and inner sense. That 
these forms lie a priori in the human mind, Kant proves, 
first, directly from the nature of these conceptions themselves ; 
and, secondly, indirectly by showing that without a priori pre- 
supposing these conceptions, certain sciences of undoubted 
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validity would be impossible. The first of these he calls the 
metaphysical, and the second the transcendental exposition. 

(1) In the metaphysical exposition it is to be shown, (a) 
that space and time are given a priori, (b) that they both 
belong to the sense (and therefore to the esthetic) and not to 
the understanding (and therefore not to the logic), i.e., that 
they are intuitions and not conceptions. (a) That space and 
time are a priori is clear from the fact that every experience, 
before it can be, must presuppose already a space and time. 
I perceive something as external to me; but this externality 
presupposes space. Again, I have two sensations either 
simultaneous or successive ; this presupposes time. (b) Space 
and time, however, are by no means conceptions, but forms 
of intuition, and intuitions themselves. For in every univer- 
sal conception the individual is comprehended under it, but 
not as a part of it; but in space and time, all individual spaces 
and times are parts of and contained within the universal 
space and the universal time. 

(2) In the transcendental exposition Kant draws his proof 
indirectly by showing that certain sciences, universally recog- 
nized as such, can only be conceived upon the supposition 
that space and time are a priori. ‘The science of pure mathe- 
matics is possible only on the ground that space and time are 
pure and not empirical intuitions. Kant therefore compre- 
hends the whole problem of the Transcedental _4sthetic in 
the question, How are pure mathematical sciences possible? 
The sphere, says Kant, within which pure mathematics 
moves, is space and time. But mathematics posits its prin- 
ciples as universal and necessary. Universal and necessary 
principles, however, can never come from experience ; they 
must have an a priori ground; consequently it is impossible 
that space and time, from which mathematics takes its prin- 
ciples, should be first given a posteriori; they must be given 
a priori as pure intuitions. Hence we have a knowledge a 
priori, and a science which rests upon a priori grounds ; and 
the matter simply resolves itself into this: whosoever would 
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deny that a priori knowledge can be, must also at the same 
time deny the possibility of mathematics. But if the funda- 
mental truths of mathematics are intuitions a priori, we 
might conclude that there may be also a priori conceptions, 
out of which, in connection with these pure intuitions, a meta- 
physic could be formed. This is the positive result of the 
Transcendental Aisthetic, though with this positive side the 
negative is closely connected. Intuition or immediate per- 
ception can be attained by man only through the sense, whose 
universal intuitions are only space and time. But since these 
intuitions of space and time are not relations of objects them- 
selves, but only the subjective forms under which they are 
perceived by us, there is something subjective mingled with 
all our intuitions; we can know things not as they are in 
themselves, but only as they appear to us through these sub- 
jective media, space and time. This is the meaning of the 
Kantian principle, that we do not know things in themselves, 
but only phenomena. But if on this account we should affirm 
that all things are in space and time, this would be too much ; 
they are in space and time only for us, —all phenomena of 
the external sense appearing both in space and in time, and 
all phenomena of the inner sense appearing only in time. By 
this, however, Kant in no way intended to admit that the 
world of sense is mere appearance. He affirmed, that he con- 
tended for the empirical reality as well as for the transcenden- 
tal ideality of space and time: things external to ourselves 
exist just as certainly as do we and the circumstances within 
us, only they are not presented to us as they are in them- 
selves and in their independence of space and of time. In 
regard to the thing-in-itself which stands back of the phenom- 
ena, Kant intimates in the first edition of his Critique that 
it is not impossible that the Ego and the thing-in-itself 
are one and the same thinking substance. This thought, 
which Kant threw out as a mere conjecture, was the source 
of all the wider developments of the latest philosophy. It 
was afterwards the fundamental idea of the Fichtian system, 
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that the Ego does not become affected through a thing-in-itself 
essentially foreign to it, but purely through itself. In the sec- 
ond edition of his Critique, however, Kant omitted this sentence. 

The Transcendental _disthetic closes with the discussion 
of space and time, 7.e., with the discovery of the a priori 
elements of sensation. But the human mind cannot be satis- 
fied with the mere receptivity of sense; it does not simply 
receive objects, but it applies to these its own spontaneity, 
and attempts to think them through its conceptions, and 
embrace them in the forms of its understanding. It is the 
object of the Transcendental Analytic (which forms the first 
part of the Transcendental Logic), to examine these a priori 
conceptions or forms of thought which lie originally in the 
understanding, as the forms of space and time do in the 
intuitive faculty. 

2. Tue TRANSCENDENTAL ANatytic. — It is the first prob- 
lem of the Analytic to attain the pure conceptions of the 
understanding. Aristotle had already attempted to form a 
table of these conceptions or categories, but he had collected 
them empirically instead of deriving them from a common 
principle, and had numbered among them space and time, 
though these are no pure conceptions of the understanding, 
but only forms of intuition. But if we would have a com- 
plete and regularly arranged table of all the pure conceptions 
of the understanding, or all the a priori forms of thought, we 
must look for a principle from which we may derive them. 
This principle is the judgment. The general fundamental 
conceptions of the understanding may be accurately attained 
if we examine all the different modes or forms of judgment. 
For this end Kant considers the different kinds of judgment 
which are treated of in the science of common logic. Now 
logic shows that there are four kinds of judgment, viz., judg- 
ments of — 


Quantity. Quality. Relation. Modality. 
Universal, Affirmative, Categorical, Problematical, 
Particular, Negative, Hypothetical, Assertory, 


Singular. Infinite or Limitative. Disjunctive. Apodictic. 
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From these judgments are obtained the same number of 
fundamental conceptions or categories of the understanding, 
viz. : — 


Quantity. Quality. Relation. Modality. 
Totality, Reality, Substance and In- Possibility and Im- 
Plurality, Negation, herence, possibility, 
Unity. Limitation. Causality and De- Being and Not-be- 
pendence, ing, 
Reciprocity. Necessity and Con- 
tingency. 


From these twelve categories all the rest may be derived 
by combination. From the fact that these categories are 
shown to belong a priori to the understanding, it follows, 
(1) that these conceptions are a priori, and hence have a 
necessary and universal validity, (2) that by themselves they 
are empty forms, and attain a content only through intuition. 
But since our intuition is wholly through the sense, these 
categories have validity only in their application to sensuous 
intuition, which in turn is raised from mere perception to 
experience proper only when apprehended under the con- 
ceptions of the understanding. — Here we meet a second 
question: how does this happen? How do objects become 
subsumed under these forms of the understanding, which by 
themselves are so empty? 

There would be no difficulty with this subsumption if the 
objects and the conceptions of the understanding were the 
same in kind. But they are not. Because objects come to 
the understanding from the sense, they are by nature sen- 
suous. Hence the question arises: how can these sensible 
objects be subsumed under pure conceptions of the under- 
standing? how can the categories be applied to objects? 
how can rules be established in reference to the manner in 
which we must think things in accordance with the catego- 
ries? This application of the categories to objects cannot be 
immediate ; there must be a mean between the two, a third, 
which must have something in common with each, 7.e., which 
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is in one respect pure and a priori, and in another sensible. 
The two pure intuitions of the Transcendental dsthetic, 
space and time, especially the latter, are of such a nature. 
A transcendentally determined property of time, as for exam- 
ple, that of simultaneousness, is on the one hand homoge- 
neous with the categories, since it is a priori, and on the 
other homogeneous with phenomena, since every phenomenon 
must be represented as existing in time. For this reason 
Kant calls the transcendental determinations of time trans- 
cendental schema, and the use which the understanding makes 
of them, he calls the transcendental schematism of the pure 
understanding. The schema is a product of the imaginative 
faculty, which spontaneously gives to the inner sense this 
determination, though the schema is something other than a 
mere image. An image is always merely an individual and 
determinate intuition; the schema on the other hand is a 
universal form which the imagination produces as the repre- 
sentation of a category, and which is the mean through which 
the category becomes applicable to sensuous phenomena. 
Hence the schema can only exist in the conception, and 
never suffers itself to be brought within the sensuous intui- 
tion. If, now, we consider more closely the schematism of 
the understanding, and seek the transcendental time-deter- 
mination for every category, we find that: 

(1) Quantity has for a universal schema series in time or 
number, 7.e., the successive addition of homogeneous units. 
I can represent to myself the pure understanding conception 
of magnitude only by bringing into the imagination a number 
of units one after another. If I stop this process at its be- 
ginning, the result is wnity; if I let it go on farther I have 
plurality; and if I suffer it to continue without limit, totality. 
If I wish to apply this conception of magnitude to phenomena, 
I find it to be possible only by means of this movement from 
one part of the homogeneous to another. 

(2) Quality has for its schema the content of time. If I 
would apply to any thing sensuous the pure conception of 
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reality, which is one of the categories of quality, I must rep- 
resent to myself a filled time, a content in time. That is 
real which fills a time. If also I would represent to myself 
the pure understanding conception of negation, I bring into 
thought a void time. 

(3) The categories of relation take their schemata from 
the order of time; for if I would represent to myself a deter- 
minate relation, I always bring into thought a determinate 
order of things in time. Substance appears as the persis- 
tence of the real in time; causality as regular succession in 
time ; reciprocity as the regular coetaneousness of the deter- 
minations in the one substance, with the determinations in 
the other. 

(4) The categories of modality take their schema from the 
whole of time, i.e., from the manner in which an object be- 
longs to time. The schema of possibility is the general har- 
mony of a representation with the conditions of time; the 
schema of aqtuality is the existence of an object in a deter- 
mined time; that of necessity is the existence of an object 
for all time. eee 

We are now, then, furnished with all that we need for sub- 
suming sensuous objects under the categories, or for applying 
the categories to phenomena in order to show how through 
this application experience —a coherent series of phenomena 
—arises. We have (1) the different classes of categories, 
which, since they are valid for the entire sphere of intuition, 
render possible the synthesis of perceptions into a whole of 
experience ; and (2) the schemata by means of which we can 
apply these categories to the objects of sense. With every 
category and its schema is given a different method of bring- 
ing phenomena under a universally valid form of the under- 
standing, through which unity is introduced into cognition. 
With every category, therefore, there are given principles of 
cognition, a priori rules, points of view, to which we subject 
phenomena in order to elevate them to experience. These 
principles, these most general, universally valid synthetic 
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judgments, correspond to the four classes of the categories 
and are as follows: (1) All phenomena, since they can be 
apprehended only under the forms of space and time, are in 
form magnitudes, quanta, manifolds, which the conception of 
a definite space or time gives, and thus extensive magnitudes 
or wholes constructed out of parts successively added. In- 
tuition is possible only because our imagination apprehends 
phenomena as extensive guanta in space and time. For this 
reason, also, all intuitions are subject to the a priori laws of 
extensive quantity, e.g., to the law of infinite diyisibility, to 
the laws of construction in space as they are unfolded in 
geometry, etc. These laws are the axioms of intuition, the 
universally valid rules of all intuition. (2) In respect of 
their sensuous content, their reality, all phenomena are _inten- 
Sive magnitudes ; since without a greater or less degree of 
impression on the sense no perception of a definite object, 
of a reality, would be possible. This magnitude of the real, 
which is the object of sensation, is merely intensive, i.e., 
determinable in degree, since sensation (as such) contains 
nothing extended in space or time. All the objects of per- 
ception thus are intensive as well as extensive quantities fill- 
ing space and time, and are therefore subject to the laws of 
both extension and intension. All the forces and qualities 
of things have an infinite number of degrees which may in- 
crease or decrease ; whatever is real has always an intensive 
magnitude, however small; this intensive may be indepen- 
dent of extensive magnitude, etc. These principles are the 
anticipations of perception, rules which are given antece- 
dently to all perception, and direct the investigation of it. 
(3) Experience is possible only through the conception of a 
necessary connection of perceptions. Without a necessary 
order of things and their relations in time there could be no 
knowledge of a determinate connection of phenomena, but 
only of accidental individual perceptions. 

(a) The first principle which relates to this point is: 


throughout all the changes of phenomena the substance remains 
. eT 
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unchanged. Where there is nothing permanent there is 
also no definite relation or duration of time. If I would 
posit one state of a thing as prior or subsequent to other 
states of the same thing, z.e., if I would distinguish these 
states by their relation to time, I must opposit the thing itself 
to the states which it passes through, I must think of it as 
perduring through all the changes of its states, that is as a 
self-identical substance. (b) The second principle is: all 
changes occur in accordance with the law of cause and effect. 
The succession of different states in time is fixed and determi- 
nate only when I can posit one as the cause of the other, and 
as, therefore, necessarily (according to a rule or law) pre- 
ceding it, and the other as effect of the first, and as, therefore, 
necessarily succeeding it. The relation of causality alone 
gives determinate succession in time; but without a deter- 
minate succession in time there could be no experience ; 
hence the relation of causality is the foundation of all knowl- 
edge through experience ; the dependence of one thing upon 
another through this relation is the basis of all connection 
between objects, —without it we should have only discon- 
nected subjective representations. (c) The third principle 
is: all co-existent substances are in complete reciprocity. Only 
those things which reciprocally affect one another are deter- 
mined, posited as inseparable in time. These three principles 
are the analogies of experience, —rules for apprehending the 
relations of things, without which there could be for us no 
whole, no nature of things, but merely individual, discon- 
nected phenomena. (4) To the categories of modality corre- 
spond the postulates of empirical thought. These are: (a) 
that which conforms to the formal conditions of experience, 
is possible, and can become phenomenon; (b) that which 
agrees with the material conditions of experience is actual, 
and is phenomenon; (c) that, whose connection with the 
actual is determined according to the universal conditions of 
experience, is necessary, and must exist. 

These are the only possible authentic synthetic judgments 
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a priori; they are the basis of all metaphysic. But it must 
not be forgotten that we are entitled to make only an empiri- 
cal use of all these conceptions and principles, and that we 
must ever apply them only to things as objects of a possible _ 
experience, and never to things in themselves ; for the con- 
ception without an object is an empty form, to which an 
object can be given only through pure intuition; and pure 
intuition again, —the pure forms, space and time, — itself 
needs to be filled by sensuous perception. Hence, without 
reference to human experience, these a priori conceptions 
and principles are nothing but a sporting of the imagination 
and the understanding, with their representations. Their 
peculiar function is that they enable us to spell perceptions, 
that we may read them as experiences. But here one is apt 
to fall into a delusion which can hardly be avoided. Since 
the categories are not grounded upon sensation, but have an 
a priori origin, it would seem as though their application 
would reach far beyond the sense; but such a view is a delu- 
sion; our conceptions are not able to lead us to a knowledge 
of things in themselves (nowmena) since our intuition gives 
us only phenomena for the content of our conceptions, and 
the thing in itself can never be given in a possible experience ; 
our knowledge remains limited to phenomena. ‘The source 
of all confusions and errors and strife in previous metaphysic, 
was in confounding the phenomenal with the noumenal world. 

Besides the categories or conceptions of the understanding, 
which have been considered, and which relate primarily to 
experience, though often applied erroneously beyond the 
province of experience, there are other similar conceptions 
whose peculiar function is only to deceive ; conceptions whose 
chief characteristic is the transgression of the limits of ex- 
perience, and which may consequently be called transcendent. 
These are the fundamental conceptions and principles of the 
previous metaphysic. To examine these conceptions, and 
destroy the appearance of objective science and knowledge, 
which they falsely exhibit, is the problem of the Transcenden- 
tal Dialectic (the second part of the transcendental logic). 
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3. Tur TRANSCENDENTAL Draectic. — The reason is dis- 
tinguished from the understanding in its more restricted sense. 
As the understanding has its categories, the reason has its 
ideas; as the understanding forms fundamental maxims 
from conceptions, the reason forms principles from ideas, in 
which the maxims of the understanding have their highest 
confirmation. The peculiar work of the reason is, in general, 
to find the unconditioned for the conditioned knowledge of 
the understanding, and thus to reduce it to perfect unity. 
Hence the reason is the faculty of the unconditioned, or of 
principles ; but since it has no immediate reference to objects, 
but only to the understanding and its judgments, its activity 
must remain an immanent one. Were the supreme unity of 
reason to be taken not merely in a transcendental sense, but 
considered as an actual object of knowledge, it would be 
transcendent, since it would involve the application of the 
categories of the understanding to the knowledge of the un- 
conditioned. From this transcendent and false use of the 
categories arises the transcendental illusion which decoys us 
beyond experience, by the delusive pretext of widening the 
domain of the pure understanding. It is the problem of the 
transcendental logic to disclose this transcendental illusion. 

The speculative ideas of the reason, derived from the three 
kinds of logical syllogism, the categorical, the hypothetical, 
and the disjunctive, are threefold. 

(1) The psychological idea, the idea of the soul, as a 
thinking substance (the object hitherto of rational psy- 
chology). 

(2) The cosmological idea, the idea of the world as in- 
cluding all phenomena (the object hitherto of cosmology). 

(3) The theological idea, the idea of God as the highest 
condition of the possibility of all things (the object hitherto 
of rational theology). 

But with these ideas, in which the reason attempts to apply 
the categories of the understanding to the unconditioned, the 
reason becomes unavoidably entangled in a semblance and an 
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illusion. This transcendental semblance, or this optical illu- 
sion of the reason, exhibits itself differently in each of the 
different ideas. With the psychological idea the reason per- 
petrates a simple paralogism (paralogisms of pure reason) 
while with the cosmological it finds itself driven to contradic- 
tory affirmations or antinomies, and, with the theological, it 
wanders about in an empty ideal. 

(1) The psychological Idea, or the Paralogisms of the pure 
Reason. 

Kant has attempted, under this rubric, to overthrow all 
rational psychology as this had been previously apprehended. 
Rational psychology had considered the soul as a spiritual 
thing with the attribute of immateriality; as a simple sub- 
stance with the attribute of incorruptibility ; as a numerically 
identical, intellectual substance with the predicate of per- 
sonality; as an unextended and thinking being with the 
predicate of immortality. All these principles of rational 
psychology, says Kant, are surreptitious ; they are all derived 
from the one premise, ‘‘I think”; but this ‘‘I think” is 
neither intuition nor conception, but a simple consciousness, 
an act of the mind which attends, connects, and bears in 
itself all representations and conceptions. This thinking is 


now falsely taken as a real thing. For_the Ego as_subject is 
substituted the exi ; {go as object, as soul; and 





what belongs analytically to the former is predicated syntheti- 
cally of the latter. But in order to treat the Ego also as 
object, and to be able to apply to it categories, it must be 
given empirically, in intuition, which is not the case. From 
all this it follows that the proofs for immortality rest upon 
false conclusions. I can, indeed, separate my pure thinking 
ideally from the body ; but obviously, it does not follow from 
this that my thinking can exist really when separate from the 
body. The result which Kant derives from his critique of 
rational psychology is this, viz., there is no rational psychol- 
ogy as a doctrine which can furnish us with any addition to 
our self-knowledge, but only as a discipline, which places im- 
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passable limits to the speculative reason in this field, in order 
that it may neither abandon itself to a soulless materialism, 
nor lose itself in the delusion of a, for us in life, groundless 
spiritualism. In this respect rational psychology would rather 
remind us, that this refusal of our reason to give a satisfac- 
tory answer to the questions which stretch beyond this life, 
should be regarded as an intimation of the reason for us to 
leave this fruitless and superfluous speculation, and apply our 
self-knowledge to some fruitful and practical use. 

(2) The Antinomies of Cosmology. 

The cosmological ideas cannot be completely enumerated 
without the aid of the categories. (1) So far as the quantity 
of the world is concerned, space_and time are.the—original 
quanta of all intuition. In a quantitative respect, therefore, 
something m must be established in reference to the totality of 
the times and spaces of the world. (2) In respect of quality 
something must be determined in reference to the divisibility 
of matter. (3) In respect of relation, the complete series of 
causes must be sought for the existing _ ‘effects in. the world. 
(4) In respect of nome the accidental. according. to_its 
conditions, or the complete.dependence...of.the..accidental 
in the phenomenal world, must be conceived. When, now, 
the reason attempts to establish determinations respecting 
these problems, it finds itself at once entangled in a contra- 
diction with itself. Directly contrary affirmations can be 
made with equal validity in reference to each of these four 
points. We can show, upon grounds equally valid, (1) the 
thesis; the world has a beginning in time and limits in space ; 
and the antithesis, the world has neither beginning in time 
nor limit in space. (2) The thesis: every compound sub- 
stance in the world consists of simple parts, and there exists 
nothing else than the simple and that which it composes ; and 
the antithesis: no compound thing exists of simple parts, and 
there exists nothing simple in the world. (38) The thesis: 
causality oes to the laws of nature, is not the only 
causality from which the phenomena of the world may be 
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deduced, but these may be explained through a causality in 
freedom ; and the antithesis: there is no freedom, but every 
thing in the world happens according to natural laws. Lastly, 
(4) the thesis : something belongs to the world either as a 
part of it or as its “cause, which is an, absolutely necessary 
being; and the antithesis: there exists no absolutely neces- 
sary being as cause of the world, either in the world or with- 
out it. From this dialectic conflict of the cosmological ideas, 
there follows at once the worthlessness of the whole struggle. 
(3) The Ideal of the pure Reason or the Idea of God. 
Kant shows at first how the reason comes in the idea of a 
most real being (ens realissimum), and then turns himself 
against the efforts of previous metaphysics to prove its valid 
existence. His critique of the arguments previously employed 
to prove the existence of a God, is essentially the following. 
(a) The Ontological proof.— The argument here is as 
follows: it is possible that there is a most real being; now 
existence is Auabbiesl 9° the » conception of all reality: to deny, 
therefore, its real existence, is to deny the possibility of a 
most real being,— which is contradictory. But, answers 
Kant, existence is not at all a reality, or real predicate » which 
can be added to the conception of a thing, but it is the posi- 
tion of a thing with all its properties. The conception of a 
thing loses none of its properties when the predicate of exis- 
tence is taken from it. Hence though all its properties belong 
to it, it by no means follows that it possesses. existence also. 
Hence if it have any property, it does not at all follow that it 
possesses existence. Being is nothing but the logical copula, 
which does not in the least enlarge the content of the subject. 
A hundred actual dollars, e.g., contain no more than a hun- 
dred possible ones; there is only a difference between them 
in reference to my own wealth. Thus the most real being 
may with perfect propriety be conceived of as the most real, 
while at the same time it should only be conceived of as pos- 
sible, and not as actual. It was therefore wholly unnatural, 
and a mere play of school wit, to take an idea which had 
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been arbitrarily formed, and deduce from it the existence of 
its corresponding object. Any effortand toil which might be 
spent upon this famous proof is thus only thrown away, and a 
man would from mere ideas become no richer in knowledge 
than a merchant would increase his property by adding a 
number of ciphers to the balance of his accounts. 
logical-proof. — While the ontological proof 
concludes with t the existence of an absolute being, the cosmo- 
logical proof_ begins with necessary.existence. If any thing 
exists there must also exist an absolutely necessary being as 
its cause. But now there exists at least I myself, and there 
must hence also exist an absolutely necessary being as 
my cause. The last cosmological antinomy is brought in to 
criticise the argument at this stage, The conclusion is errone- 
ous, because from the phenomenal and the accidental a neces- 
sary being above experience is inferred. Moreover, if we 
allow the conclusion to be valid, it is still no God which it 
gives us. Hence the farther inference is made: that being 
can alone be necessary which includes all reality within itself. 
If now this proposition should be reversed, and the affirmation 
made that that being which includes all reality is absolutely 
necessary, then have we again the ontological proof, and the 
cosmological falls with this. In the cosmological proof, the 
reason uses the trick of bringing forth as a new argument an 
old one with a changed dress, that it might seem to have the 
power of summoning two witnesses. 

(c) The Physico-theological proof. —If thus neither con- 
ception nor experience can furnish a proof for the divine ex- 
istence, there still remains a third attempt, viz., to start from 
a determinate experience and endeavor to see whether the 
existence of a supreme being cannot be inferred from the ar- 
rangement and condition of things in the world. Such is the 
physico-theological proof, which starts from the evidences of 
design in nature, and directs its argument as follows: every- 
where in the universe there exists conformity of means te 
ends (design), but this design is extraneous to the things of 
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the world, i.c., it is so far as they are concerned accidental, 
and adheres to them only contingently ; there exists therefore 
for this design a necessary cause which works with wisdom and 
intelligence ; this necessary cause must be the most real being ; 
the most real being has therefore necessary existence. —'To 
this Kant answers: The physico-theological proof is the oldest, 
clearest, and most conformable to the common reason. But it 
is not demonstration (apodictic). It infers, from the form of 
the world, a proportionate and sufficient cause of this form ; 
but in this way we only attain an originator of the form of the 
world, and not an originator of its matter, a world-builder, 
and not a world-creator. To help out with this difficulty the 
cosmological proof is brought in, and the originator of the 
form becomes conceived as the necessary being who is the 
ground of the content. Thus we have an absolute being 
whose perfection corresponds to that of the world. But in 
the world there is no absolute perfection; we have therefore 
only a very perfect being; to get the most perfect, we must 
revert again to the ontological proof. Thus the teleological 
proof rests upon the cosmological, while this in turn has its 
basis in the ontological, and from this circle the metaphysical 
modes of proof cannot escape. 

From these considerations, it would follow that the ideal 
of a supreme being is nothing other than a regulative princi- 
ple of the reason, by which it looks upon all connection in 
the world as if it sprang from an all-sufficient and necessary 
cause; in order that, in explaining this connection, it may 
establish thereon the rule of a systematic and necessary unity, 
it being also true that in this process the reason through a 
transcendental subreption cannot avoid representing to itself 
this formal principle as constitutive, and this unity as an 
absolute creative intelligence. But in truth this supreme 
being remains for the simply speculative use of the reason, 
a mere though faultless ideal, a conception which is the sum- 
mit and the crown of human knowledge, whose objective 
reality, though it cannot be proved with apodictic certainty, 
can just as little be disproved. 
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With this critique of the ideas of the reason there is still 
another question. If these ideas have no objective signifi- 
cance, why are they found within us? Since they are neces- 
sary, they will doubtless have some good purpose to subserve. 
What this purpose is, has already been indicated in speaking 
of the theological idea. Though not constitutive, yet are 
they regulative principles. We cannot better order the fac- 
ulties of our soul, than by acting ‘‘ as if” there were a soul. 
The cosmological idea leads us to consider the world ‘* as if” 
the series of causes were infinite, without, however, exclud- 
ing an intelligent cause. The theological idea enables us to 
look upon the world in all its complexity as a regulated 
unity. Thus, while these ideas of the reason are not con- 
stitutive principles, by means of which our knowledge could 
be widened beyond experience, they are regulative principles, 
by means of which our experience may be ordered, and 
brought under certain hypothetical unities. These three ideas, 
therefore, the psychological, the cosmological, and the theo- 
logical, do not form an organon for the discovery of truth, 
but only a canon for the simplification and systematizing of 
our experiences. 

Besides their regulative significance, these ideas of the 
reason have also a practical importance. There is a suffi- 
cient certainty, not objective, but subjective, which is espe- 
cially of a practical nature, and is called belief or confidence. 
If the freedom of the will, the immortality of the soul, and 
the existence of a God, are three cardinal principles, which, 
though not in any way necessary to cognition, are yet pressed 
continually upon us by the reason, they must certainly find 
their peculiar significance in the practical sphere, in connec- 
tion with moral conviction. This conviction is not logical, 
but moral certainty. Since it rests wholly upon subjective 
grounds, upon the moral character, I cannot say: it is mor- 
ally certain that there is a God, but only: I am morally cer- 
tain, ete. That is, the belief in a God and in another world 
is so interwoven with my moral character, that I am in just 
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as much danger of losing this character as of being deprived 
of this belief. We are thus brought to the standpoint of the 
PracticaL REAsoN. 

II. Critique oF THE PracticaL Reason. — With the Cri- 
tique of the Practical Reason, we enter a wholly different 
world, where the reason richly recovers that of which it was 
deprived in the theoretical province. The essential problem 
of the Critique of the Practical Reason is almost diametrically 
opposed to that of the critique of the theoretical reason. 
The object of investigation in the critique of the speculative 
reason, was, — whether the pure reason can know objects 
a priovi; in the practical reason it is, — how can the pure 
reason determine a priori the will in respect of objects. 
The critique of the speculative reason inquired after the cog- 
nizableness of objects a priori: the practical reason has noth- 
ing to do with the cognizableness of objects, but only with 
those questions which relate to the grounds of the determina- 
tion of the will (motives), and every thing which can be 
known in that connection. Hence, in the latter critique, we 
have an order directly the reverse of that which we find in 
the former. As the original determinations of our theoretical 
knowledge are intuitions, so the original determinations of 
our will are principles and conceptions. The critique of the 
practical reason must, therefore, start from moral principles, 
and only after these are firmly fixed, may we inquire con- 
cerning the relation in which the practical reason stands to 
the sense. 

The results of the two critiques, also, are mutually op- 
posed. If in the theoretical sphere the ideas of reason 
remained essentially negative, because the reason in seeking 
to attain to the thing-in-itself became transcendent, in the 
practical sphere the opposite is the case. In the practical 
sphere the ideas of reason demonstrate their certainty in a 
wholly immediate and immanent way, without once over- 
stepping the bounds of self-consciousness and inner expe- 
rience. In this sphere is considered the relation of reason, 
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not to external things, but to something internal, to the will, 
and it is demonstrated that the reason can determine the will 
purely from itself; from which fact the ideas of freedom and 
immortality obtain that certainty which the theoretical reason 
was unable to give them. 

That there is a determination of the will through pure 
reason, or that the reason has practical reality, is not im- 
mediately certain, since human actions appear to proceed 
primarily from the sensuous motives of pleasure and pain, 
inclination or affection. The critique of practical reason must 
therefore inquire, whether these determinations of the will 
are the only ones, or whether there is yet a higher source of 
motives in which not sense but reason is the lawgiver, so that 
under its influence the will follows not incentives from with- 
out, but obeys, with absolute freedom, a higher practical 
principle of the reason. The exposition of these facts and 
principles is given in the analytic of the practical reason ; 
while on the other hand it belongs to the dialectic of practical 
reason to consider and solve the antinomies which arise from 
the relation of the legislation of pure reason to the empirical 
determination of the will through sensuous motives. 

1. THe Anatytic.—The reality of a higher faculty of 
motives within us is made certain by the fact of the moral 
law, which is nothing else than the law which reason of itself 
imposes upon the will. The moral law within us stands 
pre-eminent above all lower impulses, and with an inward 
irresistible necessity bids us follow it absolutely and uncon, 
ditionally in utter independence of every sensuous motive. 
All other practical laws relate solely to the empirical ends 
of pleasure and pain; the moral law, however, has no refer- 
ence to these, and demands that we pay no regard to them. 
The moral law is not a hypothetical imperative which promul- 
gates mere rules of expediency, for the attainment of empi- 
rical ends ; but a categorical imperative, a universal law valid 
for every rationally directed will. It can therefore originate 
only in the reason and not in any lower impulses or individual 
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desires ; it can moreover originate only in pure reason and 
not in reason as empirically conditioned ; it must be a com- 
mandment of the autonomous, one, and universal reason. 
In the moral law, therefore, reason demonstrates itself as 
practical ; in it reason attains immediate reality ; and through 
it, it is proved that the pure reason is no mere idea but a 
force actually determining volition and action. Moreover, 
through this law is determined the complete certainty and 
truth of another idea, —the idea of freedom. The moral law 
says, ‘* Thou oughtest, therefore thou canst,” and thus assures 
us of our freedom; indeed it is in its essence nothing but the 
will freed from all sensuous content of desire, which thus con- 
stitutes for us the supreme law of volition and action. — But 
here the further question arises, what is it that the reason 
categorically enjoins? In order to answer this we must first 
consider the empirical will, the natural side of man. 

The nature of an empirical will consists in this, that in it 
volition is directed upon an object to which the subject is 
driven by a feeling of pleasure to be derived from it; and this 
feeling, again, is rooted in the nature of the subject, in its 
susceptibility for this or that, in its natural wants, ete. 
Under this empirical volition belongs all striving for a defi- 
nite object, or all material volition; for nothing can be an 
object of subjective volition except in so far as a suscepti- 
bility exists in the subject by virtue of which the object is not 
indifferent to it, but pleasing. All material motives fall un- 
der the principle of agreeableness or happiness, or, subject- 
ively, under that of self-love. The will in so far as it follows 
these motives is not autonomic but heteronomic, limited, that 
is, through its dependence upon natural empirical ends. From 
this it follows that a law of reason which is to be uncondi- 
tionally binding upon all rational beings must be absolutely 
distinct from all material principles, that is, must contain 
nothing material. Material motives are by nature empirical, 
accidental, variable. For men are not at one as regards 
pleasure and pain, but what, is disagreeable to one may appear 
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pleasing to another; and even if they did agree in this respect 
the agreement would be purely accidental. Consequently, 
these material motives can never act the part of laws binding 
upon every being, but each subject may select for himself a 
different object as a motive. Such rules of action Kant calls 
maxims of the will. He also censures those moralists who 
set up such maxims as universal principles of morality. 

Nevertheless, these maxims, though not the highest prin- 
ciples of morality, are yet necessary to the autonomy of the 
will, because they alone furnish it a definite content. It is 
only by uniting the two sides, that we gain the true principle 
of morality. To this end the maxims must be freed from 
their limitation, and widened to the form of universal laws 
of the reason. Only those maxims should be chosen as 
motives of action which are capable of becoming universal 
laws of the reason. The highest principle of morality will 
therefore be this: act so that the maxim of thy will can at 
the same time be valid as a principle of universal legislation ; 
i.e., act so that no contradiction shall arise in the attempt to 
conceive the maxim of thy acting as a law universally obeyed. 
By this formal moral principle all material moral principles 
which can only be of a heteronomic nature are excluded; in 
it there is a law which elevates the will above all lower incen- 
tives, a law which reduces all wills to unanimity, a law which 
is the one true law of reason itself since it is valid for all 
rational beings. 

The question next arises—what impels the will to act con- 
formably to this highest moral law? Kant answers: the 
moral law itself, apprehended and revered, must be the only 
moving spring of the human will. If an act which in itself 
might be conformable to the moral law, be done only through 
some impulse to happiness arising simply from an inclination 
of the sense, if it be not done purely for the sake of the law 
itself, then have we simply legality and not morality. That 
which is included in every inclination of the sense is self-love 
and self-conceit, and of these the former is restricted by the 
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moral law, and the latter wholly destroyed. But that which 
strikes down our self-conceit and humbles us must appear to 
us in the highest degree worthy of esteem. This is the effect 
of the moral law. Consequently the positive feeling which 
we shall cherish toward the moral law will be reverence. 
This reverence, though a feeling, is neither sensuous nor 
pathological, for it stands opposed to these; but is rather an 
intellectual feeling, since it arises from the notion of the prac- 
tical law of the reason. On the one side as subordination to 
law, reverence involves pain; on the other side, since the 
coercion can only be exercised through the reason itself, it 
involves pleasure. Reverence is the only sentiment befitting 
man in reference to the moral law. Man, as creature of 
sense, cannot rest on any inner inclination to the moral law, 
for he has ever inclinations within him which resist the law ; 
love to the law can only be considered as something ideal. — 
Thus the moral purism of Kant, or his effort to separate every 
impulse of the sense from the motives to action, merges into 
rigorism, or the gloomy view that duty can never be done 
except with reluctance. <A similar exaggeration belongs to 
the well-known epigram of Schiller, who answers the follow- 
ing scruple of conscience — 


The friends whom I love I gladly would serve, 
But to this inclination incites me; 

And so I am forced from virtue to swerve 
Since my act, through affection, delights me — 


with the following decision : — 


The friends whom thou lov’st, thou must first seek to scorn, 
For to no other way can I guide thee: 

’Tis alone with disgust thou canst rightly perform 
The acts to which duty would lead thee. 


(2) The Dialectic.—The pure reason has always its dia- 
lectic, since it belongs to the nature of the reason to demand 
the unconditioned for the given conditioned. Hence also the 
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practical reason seeks an unconditioned highest good for that 
conditioned good after which man-strives. What is this 
highest good? If we understand by the highest good the 
fundamental condition of all other goods, then it is virtue. 
But virtue is not the perfect good, since finite rational beings 
as sensitive stand in need also of happiness. Hence the 
highest good is only perfect when the highest happiness is 
joined to the highest virtue. The question now arises: what 
is the relation of these two elements of the highest good to 
each other? Are they analytically or synthetically united? 
The former would be affirmed by most of the ancients, es- 
pecially by the Greek moral philosophers. We might allow 
with the Stoics, that happiness is contained as an accidental 
element in virtue, or, with the Epicureans, that virtue is con- 
tained as an accidental element in happiness. ‘The Stoics 
said: to be conscious of one’s virtue is happiness; the Epi- 
cureans said: to be conscious of the maxims leading one to 
happiness is virtue. But, says Kant, an analytic connection 
between these two conceptions is not possible, since they are 
wholly different in kind. Consequently there can be between 
them only a synthetic unity, and this unity more closely 
scanned is seen to be a causal one, so that the one element 
is cause, and the other effect. Such a relation must be 
regarded as its highest good by the practical reason, whose 
thesis must therefore be: virtue and happiness must be bound 
together in a correspondent degree as cause and effect. But 
this thesis is contradicted by the actual fact. Neither of the 
two is the direct cause of the other. Ncither is the striving 
after happiness a moving spring to virtue, nor is virtue the 
efficient cause of happiness. Hence the antithesis: virtue 
and happiness do not necessarily correspond, and are not 
universally connected as cause and effect. The critical solu- 
tion of this antinomy Kant finds in the distinction between 
the sensible and the intelligible world. In the world of 
sense, virtue and happiness do not, it is true, correspond ; 
but the reason as noumenon is also a citizen of a supersen- 
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sible world, where the counter-strife between virtue and hap- 
piness has no place. In this supersensible world virtue is 
always adequate to happiness, and when man passes over 
into this he may look for the actualization of the highest 
good. But the highest good has, as already remarked, two 
elements, (1) highest virtue, (2) highest happiness. The 
necessary realization of the first of these elements postulates 
the immortality of the soul, and the second, the existence of 
God. 

(a) To the highest good belongs in the first place perfect 
virtue or holiness. But no creature of sense can be holy: 
reason limited by sense can only approximate to holiness as 
an ideal in an endless progression. But such an endless 
progress is only possible in an endless continuance of per- 
sonal existence. If, therefore, the highest good is ever to be 
actualized, the immortality of the soul must be presupposed. 

(b) To the highest good belongs, in the second place, 
perfect happiness. Happiness is that condition of a rational 
creature in the world, in which every thing goes according 
to his desire and will. This can only occur when all nature 
is in accord with his purposes. But this is not the case; as 
acting beings we are not causes of nature, and there is not 
the slightest ground in the moral law for connecting morality 
and happiness. Notwithstanding this, we ought to endeavor 
to secure the highest good. It must therefore be possible. 
There is thus postulated the necessary connection of these 
two elements, 7.e., the existence of a cause of nature distinct 
from nature, and which contains the ground of this connec- 
tion. There must be a being as the common cause of the 
natural and moral world, a being who knows our characters, 
an intelligence, who, according to this intelligence imparts to 
us happiness. Such a being is God. 

Thus from the practical reason there issue the ideas of im- 
mortality and of God, as we have already seen to be the case 
with the idea of freedom. The reality of the idea of freedom 
is derived from the possibility of a moral law ; that of the idea 
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of immortality is borrowed from the possibility of a perfect 
virtue ; that of the idea of a God follows from the necessary 
demand for a perfect happiness. These three ideas, therefore, 
which the speculative reason has treated as problems that 
could not be solved, gain a firm basis in the province of the 
practical reason. Still they are not even now theoretical dog- 
mas, but as Kant calls them practical postulates, necessary 
premises of moral action. My theoretical knowledge is not 
enlarged by them: I only know now that there are objects 
corresponding to these ideas, but of these objects I can know 
no more. Of God, for instance, we possess and know no 
more than this very conception ; and if we should attempt to 
establish the theory of the supersensible grounded upon such 
categories, this would be to make theology like a magic lan- 
tern, with its phantasmagorical representations. Yet has the 
practical reason acquired for us a certainty respecting the 
objective reality of these ideas, which the theoretical reason 
had been obliged to leave undecided, and in this respect the 
practical reason has the primacy. ‘This relative position of 
the two faculties of knowledge is wisely adapted to the nature 
and destiny of men. Since the ideas of God and immortality 
are theoretically obscure to us, they do not defile our moral 
motives by fear and hope, but leave us free space to act 
through reverence for the moral law. 

Thus far Kant’s Critique of the practical Reason. In con- 
nection with this we may here mention his views of religion 
as they appear in his treatise upon ‘*‘ feligion within the 
Bounds of Pure Reason.” The fundamental idea of this 
treatise is the reduction of religion to morality. Between 
morality and religion there may be the twofold relation, that 
either morality is founded upon religion, or else religion upon 
morality. If the first relation were real, it would give us 
fear and hope as principles of moral action; but this cannot 
be; there remains, therefore, only the second. Morality leads 
necessarily to religion, because the highest good is a neces-. 
sary ideal of the reason, and this can only be realized through 
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a God; but in no way may religion first incite us to virtue, 
for the idea of God may never become a moral motive. Re- 
ligion, according to Kant, is the recognition of all our duties 
as divine commands. It is revealed religion when I must 
first know that something is a divine command, in order 
to know that it is my duty: it is natural religion when [ 
must first know that something is my duty, in order to 
know that it is a divine command. The Church is an ethical 
community, which has for its end the fulfilment and the most 
perfect exhibition of moral commands, —a union of those 
who with united energies purpose to resist evil and advance 
morality. The Church, in so far as it is no object of a possi- 
ble experience, is called the invisible Church, which, as such, 
is merely the idea of the union of all the righteous under the 
divine moral government of the world. The visible Church, on 
the other hand, is that which represents the kingdom of God 
upon earth, so far as this can be attained through men. The 
requisites, and hence also the characteristics of the true visible 
Church (which are divided according to the table of the cate- 
gories since this Church is given in experience) are the fol- 
lowing: («) In respect of quantity the Church must be total 
or universal; and though it may be divided in accidental 
opinions, yet must it be instituted upon such principles as 
will necessarily lead to a universal union in one single church. 
(b) The quality of the true visible Church is purity, as a 
union under no other than moral motives, since it is at the 
same time purified from the stupidness of superstition and 
the madness of fanaticism. (c) The relation of the members 
of the Church to each other rests upon the principle of free- 
dom. The Church is, therefore, a free state, neither a hie- 
rarchy nor a democracy, but a voluntary, universal, and en- 
during spiritual union. (d) Inrespect of modality the Church 
demands that its constitution should be unchangeable. The 
laws themselves may not change, though one may reserve to 
himself the privilege of changing some accidental arrange- 
ments which relate simply to the administration. — That 
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alone which can establish a universal Church is the moral 
faith of the reason, for this alone can be shared by the con- 
victions of every man. But, because of the peculiar weakness 
of human nature, we can never reckon enough on this pure 
faith to build a Church on it alone, for men are not easily 
convinced that the striving after virtue and an irreproachable 
life is every thing which God demands: they always suppose 
that they must offer to God a special service prescribed by 
tradition, which only amounts to this — that he is served. 

To establish a Church, we must therefore have a statutory 
faith historically grounded upon facts. This is the so-called 
faith of the Church. In every Church there are therefore two 
elements—the purely moral, or the faith of reason, and the 
historico-statutory, or the faith of the Church. It depends 
now upon the relation of these two elements whether a Church 
shall have any worth or not. The statutory element should 
ever be only the vehicle of the moral element. Just so soon 
as this element becomes in itself an independent end, claim- 
ing an independent validity, will the Church become corrupt 
and irrational, and whenever the Church passes over to the 
pure faith of reason, it approximates to the kingdom of God. 
Upon this principle we may distinguish the true from the 
spurious service of the kingdom of God, religion from priest- 
craft. A dogma has worth alone in so far as it has a moral 
content. The apostle Paul himself would scarcely have given 
credit to the dicta of the creed of the Church without this 
moral faith. From the doctrine of the Trinity, e.g., taken 
literally, nothing actually practical can be derived. Whether 
we have to reverence in the Godhead three persons or ten 
makes no difference, if in both cases we have the same rules 
for our conduct of life. The Bible also, with its interpre- 
tation, must be considered in a moral point of view. The 
records of revelation must be interpreted in a sense which will 
harmonize with the universal rules of the religion of reason. 
Reason is in religious things the highest interpreter of the 
Bible. This interpretation in reference to some texts may 
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seem forced, yet it must be preferred to any such literal ins 
terpretation as would contain nothing for morality, or per- 
haps go against every moral feeling. That such a moral 
signification may always be found without ever entirely repu- 
diating the literal sense, results from the fact that the foun- 
dation for an ethical religion lay originally in the human 
reason. We need only to divest the representations of the 
Bible of their mythical dress (an attempt which Kant has 
himself made, by an ethical interpretation of some of the 
weightiest doctrines), in order to attain for them a rational 
meaning which shall be universally valid. The historical ele- 
ment of the sacred books is in itself of no account. The 
maturer the reason becomes, the more it can hold fast for 
itself the moral sense, so much the more unnecessary will be 
the statutory institutions of the faith of the Church. The 
transition from the creed of the Church to the pure faith of 
reason is the approximation to the kingdom of God, to which, 
however, we can only approach nearer and nearer in an infinite 
progress. The actual realization of the kingdom of God is 
the end of the world, the termination of history. 

III. Crirrgve or tHe Facutty or JupGMent. — The con- 
ception of this science Kant gives in the following manner. 
The two faculties of the human mind hitherto considered 
were the faculty of knowledge and that of desire. It was 
proved in the Critique of Pure Reason, that the understand- 
ing alone of the faculties of the mind possesses @ priore 
constitutive principles of knowledge ; while the fact that in 
reference to the faculty of desire the reason alone possesses 
a priori constitutive principles of action is shown in the 
Critique of Practical Reason. Whether now the faculty of 
judgment, as the link between understanding and reason, 
can take its object — the feeling of pleasure and pain as the 
mean between cognition and desire — and furnish it a priori 
with principles which shall be constitutive and not simply 
regulative, is the problem with which the Critique of Judg- 
ment occupies itself. 
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The faculty of judgment is by virtue of its peculiar func- 
tion, the mean between the understanding as the faculty 
of conceptions, and the reason as the faculty of principles. 
The speculative reason has taught us to consider the world 
as wholly subject to natural laws; the practical reason had 
inferred for us a moral world, in which every thing is deter- 
mined through freedom. There was thus a gulf between the 
kingdom of nature and that of freedom, which could not be 
passed unless the faculty of judgment should furnish a con- 
ception which should unite the two sides. That it is entitled 
to do this lies in the very conception of the faculty of judg- 
ment. Since it is the faculty of conceiving the particular as 
contained under the universal, it thus refers the empirical 
manifoldness of nature to a supersensible, transcendental 
principle, which embraces in itself the ground for the unity 
of the manifold. The object of the faculty of judgment is, 
therefore, the conception of design in nature; for design is 
nothing but the supersensuous unity which contains the 
ground for the actuality of an object. And since all design 
and every actualization of an end is connected with pleasure, 
we may farther explain the faculty of judgment by saying, 
that it contains the laws for the feeling of pleasure and 
pain. 

Conformity to design in nature can be represented either 
subjectively or objectively. In the first case I perceive 
pleasure and pain, immediately through the representation 
of an object, before I have formed a conception of it; my 
delight, in this instance, can only be referred to a designed 
harmony of relation between the form of an object, and my 
faculty of beholding. The faculty of judgment viewed thus 
subjectively, is called the esthetic faculty. In the second 
case, I form for myself at the outset a conception of the 
object, and then judge whether the form of the object corre- 
sponds to this conception. In order to find a flower that is 
beautiful to my sense of vision, I do not need to have a con- 
ception of the flower; but, if I would see design in the 
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flower, then a conception is necessary. The faculty of judg- 
ment, viewed as capacity to judge of objective design, is 
called the teleological faculty. 

1. CRITIQUE OF THE ESTHETIC FACULTY OF JUDGMENT. 
(1) Analytic. —'The analytic of the sesthetic faculty of judg- 
ment is divided into two parts, the analytic of the beautiful, 
and the analytic of the sublime. 

In order to discover what is required in order to nee an 
object to be beautiful, we must analyze the judgments of 
taste, as the faculty for deciding upon the beautiful. (a) 
In respect of quality, the beautiful is the object of a pure, 
uninterested satisfaction. This disinterestness enables us to 
distinguish between the satisfaction in the beautiful, and the 
satisfaction in the agreeable and the good. In the agreeable 
and the good I am interested; my satisfaction in the agreea- 
ble is connected with a sensation of desire; my satisfaction 
in the good is, at the same time, a motive for my will to 
actualize it. My satisfaction in the beautiful alone is with- 
out interest. (0b) In respect of quantity, the beautiful is 
that which universally satisfies. In respect of the agreeable, 
every one decides that his satisfaction in it is only a personal 
one; but when any one affirms of a picture, that it is beauti- 
ful, he expects that not only he, but every one else, will also 
find it so. Nevertheless, these judgments of taste do not 
arise from conceptions; their universal validity is therefore 
purely subjective. Ido not judge that all the objects of a 
species are beautiful, but only that a certain specific object 
will appear beautiful to every beholder. All the judgments 
of taste are individual judgments. (c) In respect of rela- 
tion, that is beautiful in which we find the form of design, 
without representing to ourselves any specific end designed. 
(d) In respect of modality, that is beautiful which is recog- 
nized without a conception, as the object of a necessary sat- 
isfaction. Of every representation, it is at least possible, 
that it may awaken pleasure. The representation of the 
agreeable actually awakens pleasure. The representation of 
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the beautiful, on the other hand, awakens pleasure necessa- 
rily. The necessity which is conceived in an esthetic judg- 
ment, is a necessity for the agreement of all in a judgment, 
which can be viewed as an example of a universal rule, 
though the rule itself cannot be stated. The subjective prin- 
ciple which lies at the basis of the judgment of taste, is 
therefore a common sense, which determines what is pleasing, 
and what displeasing, only through feeling, and not through 
thought. 

The sublime is that which is absolutely, or beyond all com- 
parison, great, compared with which every thing else is small. 
But now in nature there is nothing than which there is not 
something greater. ‘The absolutely great is only the infinite, 
and the infinite is only to be met with in ourselves, as idea. 
The sublime, therefore, is not properly found in nature, but 
is only carried over to nature from our own minds. We call 
that sublime in nature which awakens within us the idea of 
the infinite. As in the beautiful there is prominent reference 
to quality, so, in the sublime, the most important element 
of all is quantity ; and this quantity is either magnitude of 
extension (the mathematically sublime), or magnitude of 
power (the dynamically sublime). In the sublime there is a 
greater satisfaction in the formless than in form. The sub- 
lime excites a vigorous movement of the heart, and awakens 
pleasure only through pain, 7.e., through the feeling that the 
energies of life are for the moment restrained. The satisfac- 
tion in the sublime is hence not so much a positive pleasure, 
but rather an amazement and awe, which may be called a 
negative pleasure. The elements for an sesthetic judgment 
of the sublime are the same as in the feeling of the beautiful. 
(a) In respect of quantity, that is sublime which is absolutely 
great, in comparison with which every thing else is small. 
The esthetic estimate of greatness does not lie, however, in 
enumeration, but in the simple intuition of the subject. The 
magnitude of an object, which the imagination attempts in 
vain to comprehend, implies a supersensible substratum, 
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which is great beyond all the measures of the sense, and to 
which the feeling of the sublime is properly related. It is 
not the object itself, as for example the surging sea, which 
is sublime, but rather the emotion in the mind of him who 
contemplates it. (0) In respect of quality, the sublime does 
not awaken pure pleasure, like the beautiful, but first pain, 
and through this, pleasure. The feeling of the insufficiency 
of our imagination, in the esthetic estimate of magnitude, 
gives rise to pain; but, on the other side, the consciousness 
of our independent reason in its superiority to the imagina- 
tion, awakens pleasure. In this respect, therefore, that is 
sublime which immediately pleases us, through its opposition 
to the interest of the sense. (c) In respect of relation, the 
sublime causes nature to appear as a power, indeed, but as 
one in reference to which we have the consciousness of supe- 
riority. (d) In respect of modality, the judgments concern- 
ing the sublime are as necessarily valid, as those in reference 
to the beautiful ; only with this difference, that our judgment 
of the sublime finds an entrance to some minds, with greater 
difficulty than our judgment of the beautiful, since in order to 
perceive the sublime, culture, and developed moral ideas, are 
necessary. 

(2) Dialectic.— A dialectic of the esthetic faculty of judg- 
ment, like every dialectic, is only possible where we can meet 
with judgments which lay claim to universality a priori. For 
dialectic consists in the opposition of such judgments. The 
antinomy of the principles of taste rests upon the two oppo- 
site elements of the judgment of taste, viz., that it is purely 
subjective, and at the same time, lays claim to universal 
validity. Hence, the two commonplace sayings: ‘‘ there is 
no disputing about taste,” and ‘‘ there is a contest of tastes.” 
Irom these we have the following antinomy. (a) Thesis: 
the judgment of taste cannot be grounded on conception, else 
might we dispute it. (0b) Antithesis: the judgment of taste 
must be grounded on conception, else, notwithstanding its 
diversity, there could be no contest respecting it. — This 
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antinumy, says Kant, is, however, only an apparent one, 
and disappears as soon as the two propositions are more 
accurately apprehended. The thesis shouid be: the judg- 
ment of taste is not grounded upon a definite conception, and 
is not strictly demonstrable ; the antithesis should be: this 
judgment is grounded upon a conception, though an indefi- 
nite one, viz., upon the conception of a supersensible sub- 
stratum for the phenomenal. Thus apprehended, there is no 
longer any contradiction between the two propositions. 

In the conclusion of the investigation of the sesthetic faculty 
of judgment, we can now answer the question, whether the 
adaptation of things to our faculty of judgment (their beauty 
and sublimity), lies in the things themselves, or in us? 
Esthetic realism claims that the supreme cause of nature 
designed to produce things which should affect our imagina- 
tion, as beautiful and sublime; and the organic forms of 
nature strongly support this view. But on the other hand, 
nature exhibits even in her merely mechanical forms, such a 
tendency to the beautiful, that we might believe that she 
could produce also the most beautiful organic forms through 
mechanism alone; and that thus the design would lie not in 
nature, but in our mode of apprehension. This is the stand- 
point of idealism, upon which it becomes explicable how we 
can decide a priori in reference to beauty and sublimity. 
But the highest view of the esthetical, is its use as a symbol 
of moral good. Thus Kant makes the theory of taste, like 
religion, to be a corollary of ethics. 

2. CRITIQUE OF THE TELEOLOGICAL FACULTY OF JUDGMENT. 
—TIn the foregoing, we have considered the subjective sesthet- 
ical conformity to design in natural objects. But natural ob- 
jects stand to one another also in the relation of adaptation. 
This objective conformity to design is the object of the teleo- 
logical faculty of judgment. 

(1) Analytic of the Teleological Faculty of Judgment. — 
The analytic has to determine the kinds of objective adapta- 
tion. Objective, material conformity to design, is of two 
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kinds, external and internal. External conformity to de- 
sign is only relative, since it simply indicates a usefulness of 
one thing for another. Sand, for instance, which borders 
the sea shore, is of use in bearing pine forests. In order that 
animals can live upon the earth, the earth must produce nour- 
ishment for them, etc. These examples of external design 
show that here the design never belongs to the means in it- 
self, but only accidentally. We should never get a concep- 
tion of the sand by saying that it is a means for pine forests ; 
it is conceivable for itself, without any reference to the con- 
ception of design. The earth does not produce nourishment, 
because it is necessary that men should dwell upon it. In 
brief, this external or relative conformity to design may be 
conceived as resulting from the mechanism of nature alone. 
Not so the inner adaptations, which show themselves promi- 
nently in the organic products of nature. In an organism, 
every one of its parts is end, and every one, means or instru- 
ment. In the process of generation, the natural product 
produces itself as species, in growth it appears as individual, 
and in the process of complete formation, every part of the 
individual develops itself. This natural organization cannot 
be explained from mechanical causes, but only through final 
causes, or teleologically. 

(2) Dialectic. —The dialectic of the teleological faculty of 
judgment, has to adjust this opposition between this mechan- 
ism of nature and teleology. On the one side we have the 
thesis: the production of all material things, according to sim- 
ple mechanical laws must be judged possible. On the other 
side we have the antithesis: certain products of material na- 
ture cannot be judged as possible, according to simple me- 
chanical laws, but demand the conception of design for their 
explanation. If these two maxims are posited as constitutive 
(objective) principles for the possibility of the objects them- 
selves, then do they contradict each other, but as simply reg- 
ulative (subjective) principles for the investigation of nature, 
they are not contradictory. Earlier systems treated the con- 
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ception of design in nature dogmatically, and either affirmed or 
denied its essential existence in nature. But we, convinced 
that teleology is only a regulative principle, have nothing to 
do with the question whether an inner design belongs essen- 
tially to nature or not, but we only affirm that our faculty of 
judgment must look upon nature as designed. We envisage 
the conception of design in nature, but leave it wholly unde- 
cided whether to another understanding, which does not think 
discursively like ours, nature may not be understood, without 
any necessity for introducing this conception of design. Our 
understanding thinks discursively : it proceeds from the parts, 
and comprehends the whole as the product of its parts; it 
cannot, therefore, conceive the organic products of nature, 
in which the whole is the ground and the prius of the parts, 
except from the point of view of the conception of design. 
If there were, on the other hand, an intuitive understanding, 
which could know the particular and the parts as co-deter- 
mined in the universal and the whole ; such an understanding 
might conceive the whole of nature under one principle, and 
would not need the conception of design. 

If Kant had thoroughly carried out this conception of an 
intuitive understanding as well as the conception of an im- 
manent design in nature, he would have overcome, in prin- 
ciple, the standpoint of subjective idealism, which he made 
numerous attempts, in his critique of the faculty of judgment, 
to break through; but these ideas he only propounded, and 
left them to be positively carried out by his successors. 
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SHC TlON eee Tx 
TRANSITION TO THE POST-KANTIAN PHILOSOPHY. 


Tue Kantian philosophy soon gained in Germany an 
almost undisputed rule. The imposing boldness of its stand- 
point, the novelty of its results, the applicability of its princi- 
ples, the moral severity of its view of the world, and above 
all, the spirit of freedom and moral autonomy which ap- 
peared in it, and which was so directly opposed to the efforts 
of that age, gained for it an assent as enthusiastic as it was 
extended. It aroused among the cultivated classes a wider 
interest and participation in philosophic pursuits, than had 
ever appeared in an equal degree among any people. Ina 
short time it had drawn to itself a very numerous school : 
there were soon few German universities in which it had not 
had its talented representatives, while in every department 
of science and literature, especially in theology (it is the 
parent of theological rationalism), and in natural rights, as 
also in belles-lettres (Schiller), it began to exert its influ- 
ence. Yet most of the writers who appeared in the Kantian 
school, confined themselves to an exposition or popular appli- 
cation of the doctrine as Kant had stated it, and even the 
most talented and independent among the defenders and im- 
provers of the critical philosophy (e.g., Reinhold, 1758-1813 ; 
Schulze, Beck, Fries, Krug, Bouterweck), only attempted to 
give a firmer basis to the Kantian philosophy as they had 
received it, to obviate some of its wants and deficiencies, 
and to carry out the standpoint of transcendental idealism 
more purely and consistently. Among those who carried out 
the Kantian philosophy, only two men, Fichte and Herbart, 
can be named, who made by their actual advance an epoch 
in philosophy ; and among its opposers (e.g., Hamann, Her- 
der), only one, Jacobi, is of philosophic importance. These 
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three philosophers must therefore be first considered. In 
order to a more accurate development of their principles, we 
preface a brief and general characterization of their relation 
to the Kantian philosophy. 

1. Dogmatism had been critically annihilated by Kant ; 
his Critique of pure Reason had for its result the theoretical 
indemonstrableness of the three ideas of the reason, God, 
freedom, and immortality. True, these ideas which, from 
the standpoint of theoretical knowledge, had been thrust 
out, Kant had introduced again as postulates of the practical 
reason; but as postulates, as only practical premises, they 
possess no theoretic certainty, and remain exposed to doubt. 
In order to do away with this uncertainty, and this despair- 
ing of knowledge which had seemed to be the end of the 
Kantian philosophy, Jacobi, a younger cotemporary of Kant, 
placed himself upon the standpoint of philosophical faith in 
opposition to the standpoint of criticism. These highest ideas 
of the reason, the eternal and the divine, cannot indeed be 
reached and proved by means of demonstration; but it is 
the very nature of the divine to be indemonstrable and un- 
attainable for the understanding. For attaining with cer- 
tainty the highest, that which lies beyond the understanding, 
there is only one organ, viz., feeling. In feeling, therefore, 
in immediate knowledge, in faith, Jacobi thought he had 
found that certainty which Kant had sought in vain on the 
basis of discursive thinking. 

2. While Jacobi stood in an antithetic relation to the Kan- 
tian philosophy, ’ichte appears as its immediate consequence. 
The Kantian dualism, according to which the Ego, as theo- 
retic, is subjected to the external world, while as practical, it 
is its master, or, in other words, according to which the Ego 
stands related to the objective world, now receptively and 
again spontaneously, Fichte removed by emphasizing the 
primacy of the practical reason. He allowed the reason to 
be exclusively practical, as will alone, and spontaneity alone, 
and apprehended its theoretical and respective relation to the 
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objective world as only a circumscribed activity, as a limita- 
tion prescribed to itself by the reason. But for the reason, so 
far as it is practical, there is nothing objective except what 
itself produces. The will knows no being but only an ought. 
Hence the objective being of truth is universally denied, and 
the thing-in-itself which is essentially unknown must fall 
away of itself as an empty shadow. ‘* All that is, is the 
Ego,” is the principle of the Fichtian system, and represents 
at the same time subjective idealism in its consequence and 
completion. 

3. While the subjective idealism of Fichte was carried out 
in the objective idealism of Schelling, and the absolute ideal- 
ism of Hegel, there arose cotemporaneously with these 
systems a third offshoot of the Kantian criticism, viz., the 
philosophy of Herbart. Its relation to the Kantian philos- 
ophy was rather that of subjective origination than of objec- 
tive historical connection. It has no relation to historic 
continuity, and holds an isolated position in the history of 
philosophy. Its general basis is Kantian, in so far as it takes 
for its problem a critical investigation of the subjective ex- 
perience. We place it between Fichte and Schelling. 


SCT LON exc: 
JACOBI. 


Frreprich Hervrich Jacopt was born at Dtisseldorf in 
1748. His father destined him for a merchant. After he 
had studied in Geneva and become interested in philosophy, 
he entered his father’s mercantile establishment; but after- 
wards abandoned this business, having been made chancellor 
of the exchequer and customs commissioner for Jtilich and 
Berg, and also privy councillor at Dtisseldorf. In this city, 
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or at his neighboring estate of Pempelfort, he spent a great 
part of his life devoted to philosophy and his friends. In the 
year 1804 he was called to the newly-formed Academy of 
Sciences in Munich. In 1807 he was chosen president of this 
institution, a post which he filled till his death in 1819. Ja- 
cobi had a rich intellect and an amiable character. Besides 
being a philosopher, he was also a poet and man of the world ; 
and hence we find in his philosophizing an absence of strict 
logical arrangement and precise expression of thought. His 
writings are no systematic whole, but are occasional treatises 
written ‘‘ rhapsodically and in grasshopper gait,” for the most 
part in the form of letters, dialogues, and romances. ‘‘ It 
was never my purpose,” he says himself, ‘*to set up a sys- 
tem for the schools. My writings have sprung from my inner- 
most life, and were only historically consecutive. In a certain 
sense I did not make them voluntarily, but they were pro- 
duced under the influence of a higher and by me irresistible 
power.” This want of an inner principle of classification and 
of a systematic arrangement, renders a development of Ja- 
cobi’s philosophy not easy. It may best be represented under 
the following three points of view: 1. Jacobi’s polemic 
against mediate knowledge. 2. His principle of immediate 
knowledge. 3. His relation to the cotemporaneous philoso- 
phy, especially to the Kantian criticism. 

1. Spinoza was the negative starting-point of Jacobi’s phi- 
losophizing. In his work ‘*On the Doctrine of Spinoza, in 
Letters to Moses Mendelssohn” (1785), he directed public at- 
tention again to the almost wholly forgotten philosophy of 
Spinoza. The correspondence originated thus: Jacobi made 
the discovery that Lessing was a Spinozist, and announces 
this to Mendelssohn. The latter will not believe it, and 
thence grew the farther historical and philosophical examina- 
tion. The positive philosophic views which Jacobi expounds 
in this treatise can be reduced to the following three princi- 
ples: (1) Spinozism is fatalism and atheism. (2) Every 
method of philosophic demonstration leads to fatalism and 
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atheism. (3) In order that we may not fall into these, we 
must set a limit to demonstration, and recognize faith as the 
element of all human knowledge. 

(1) Spinozism is atheism, because, according to it, the 
cause of the world is not a person—is not a being working 
for an end, and endowed with reason and will — and hence is 
no God. It is fatalism, for, according to it, the human will 
regards itself only falsely as free. 

(2) This atheism and fatalism is, however, only the neces- 
sary consequence of all strictly demonstrative philosophizing. 
To conceive a thing, says Jacobi, is to refer it to its proxi- 
mate cause; it is to find a possible for an actual, the condi- 
tion for a conditioned, the mediation for an immediate. We 
conceive only that which we can explain from another. Hence 
our conceiving moves in a chain of conditioned conditions, 
and this connection forms the mechanism of nature, in whose 
investigation our understanding has its immeasurable field. 
However far we may carry conception and demonstration, we 
must hold, in reference to every object, to a still higher one 
which conditions it; where this chain of the conditioned 
ceases, there do conception and demonstration also cease ; 
unless we give up demonstrating we can reach no infinite. 
If philosophy determines to apprehend the infinite with the 
finite understanding, then must it cause the divine to become 
finite; and here is where every preceding philosophy has 
been entangled; and yet it is obviously absurd to attempt to 
discover the conditions of the unconditioned ; and make the 
absolutely necessary a possible, in order that we may be able 
to construe it. A God who could be proved is no God, for 
the ground of proof is ever above that which is to be proved ; 
the latter derives its whole reality from the former. If the 
existence of God should be proved, then God would be 
derived from a ground which were before and above him. 
Hence the paradox of Jacobi; it is for the interest of science 
that there be no God, no supernatural and no extra or supra- 
mundane being. Only upon the condition that nature alone 
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is, and is therefore independent and all in all, can science 
hope to gain its goal of perfection, and become, like its object 
itself, all in all. Hence the result which Jacobi derives from 
the ‘‘ Drama of the history of philosophy” is this: ‘* There 
is no other philosophy than that of Spinoza. He who con- 
siders all the works and acts of men to be the effect of natural 
mechanism, and who believes that intelligence is but an 
accompanying consciousness, which has only to act the part 
of a looker-on, cannot be contended with and cannot be 
helped; he must be let alone. No philosophical conclusion 
can reach him, for what he denies cannot be philosophically 
proved, and what he proves cannot be philosophically de- 
nied.” Whence then is help to come? ‘* The understanding, 
taken by itself, is materialistic and irrational ; it denies spirit 
and God. The reason taken by itself is idealistic, and has 
nothing to do with the understanding ; it denies nature and 
makes itself God.” 

(3) Hence we must seek another way of knowing the 
supersensible, which is faith. Jacobi calls this flight from 
cognition through conception to faith, the salto mortale of 
the human reason. Every certainty through a conception 
demands another certainty, but in faith we are led to an 
immediate certainty which needs no ground nor proof, and 
which is in fact absolutely exclusive of all proof. Such a 
confidence which does not arise from arguments, is called 
faith. We know the sensible as well as the supersensible 
only through faith. All human knowledge springs from reve- 
lation and faith. 

These principles which Jacobi brought out in his letters 
concerning Spinoza, did not fail to arouse a universal oppo- 
sition in the German philosophical world. It was charged 
upon him that he was an enemy of reason, a preacher of 
blind faith, a despiser of science and of philosophy, a fanatic 
and a papist. To rebut these attacks, and to justify his 
standpoint, he wrote in 1787, a year and a half after the first 
appearance of the work already named, his dialogue entitled 
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** David Hume on Faith, or Idealism and Realism,” in which 
he develops more extensively and definitely his principle of 
faith or immediate knowledge. 

2. Jacobi distinguished his faith at the outset from a blind 
belief in authority. A blind faith is one which supports it- 
self on the authority of another, instead of on the grounds 
of reason. But this is not the case with his faith, which 
rather rests upon the inner necessity felt by the subject itself. 
Still farther: his faith is not arbitrary imagination: we can 
imagine to ourselves every possible thing, but in order to 
regard a thing as actual, there must be an inexplicable neces- 
sity of our feeling, for which we have no other name than 
faith. Jacobi was not consistent in his terminology, and 
hence did not always express himself alike in respect of the 
relation in which this faith stood to the different sides of the 
human faculty of knowledge. In his earlier terminology he 
placed faith (or as he also called it, the faculty of faith), on 
the side of the sense or the receptivity as opposed to the 
understanding and the reason, taking these two terms as 
equivalent expressions for the finite and mediate knowledge 
of previous philosophy; afterwards he followed Kant, and, 
distinguishing between the reason and the understanding, he 
called that reason which he had previously named sense and 
faith. According to him now, the faith or intuition of the 
reason is the organ for perceiving the supersensible. As 
such, it stands opposed to the understanding. There must 
be a higher faculty which can learn, in a way inconceivable 
to sense and the understanding, that which is true in and 
above phenomena. Over against the explaining understand- 
ing stands the reason, or the natural faith of the reason, 
which does not explain, but positively reveals and uncon- 
ditionally decides. As there is an intuition of the sense, so 
is there a rational intuition through the reason, and a demon- 
stration has no more validity in respect of the latter than in 
respect of the former. Jacobi justifies his use of the term, 
intuition of the reason, from the want of any other suitable 
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designation. Language has no other expression to indicate 
the way in which that, which is unattainable to the sense, 
becomes apprehended in the transcendental feeling. If any 
one affirms that he knows any thing, he may properly be 
required to state the origin of his knowledge, and in doing 
this, he must of necessity go back either to sensation or to 
feeling; the latter stands above the former as high as the 
human species above the brute. So I affirm, then, without 
hesitation, says Jacobi, that my philosophy starts from pure 
objective feeling, and declares the authority of this to be 
supreme. The faculty of feeling is the highest in man, and 
that alone which specifically distinguishes him from the brute. 
This faculty is identical with reason; or, reason may be said 
to find in it its single and only starting-point. 

Jacobi had the clearest consciousness of the opposition in 
which he stood, with this principle of immediate knowledge, 
to previous philosophy. In his introduction to his complete 
works, he says: ‘*‘ There had arisen since the time of Aris- 
totle an increasing effort in philosophical schools, to subject 
immediate knowledge to mediate, to make that faculty of 
perception which is the original ground of every thing, de- 
pendent on the faculty of reflection, which is conditioned 
through abstraction; to subordinate the archetype to the 
copy, the essence to the word, the reason to the understand- 
ing, and, in fact, to make the former wholly disappear in the 
latter. Nothing is allowed to be true which is not capable 
of a double demonstration, in the intuition and in the con- 
ception, in the thing and in its image or word; the thing 
itself, it is said, must truly lie and actually be known only 
in the word.” But every philosophy which admits only the 
reflecting reason, must lose itself at length in an utter igno- 
rance. Its end is nihilism. 

3. From what has been already said, the attitude of Jaco- 
bi’s principle of faith, toward the Kantian philosophy, can, 
partly at least, be seen. Jacobi had explained himself in 
reference to this philosophy, partly in the above-named dia- 
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logue ‘* David Hume,” (especially in an appendix to this, in 
which he discussed the transcendental Idealism), and partly 
in his essay ‘‘ On the Attempt of Criticism to bring the Reason 
to the Understanding” (1801). His relation to it may be 
reduced to the following three general points : 

(1) Jacobi does not agree with Kant’s theory of sensuous 
knowledge. In opposition to this theory he defends the stand- 
point of empiricism, affirms the truthfulness of the sense-per- 
ception, and denies the apriority of space and time, for which 
Kant contends in order to prove that objects as well as their 
relations are simply determinations of our own self, and do 
not at all exist externally to us. For, however much it may 
be affirmed that there is something corresponding to our no- 
tions as their cause, yet does it remain concealed what this 
something is. According to Kant, the laws of our beholding 
and thinking are without objective validity, our knowledge 
has no objective significance. But it is wrong to claim that 
in the phenomena there is nothing revealed of the hidden 
truth which lies behind them. With such a claim, it were far 
better to give up completely the unknown thing-in-itself, and 
carry out to its results the consequent idealism. ‘* Logi- 
cally, Kant is at fault, when he presupposes objects which 
make impressions on our soul. He is bound to teach the 
strictest idealism.” 

(2) Yet Jacobi essentially agrees with Kant’s critique of 
the understanding. Jacobi affirmed, as Kant had done, that 
the understanding is insufficient to know the supersensible, 
and that the highest ideas of the reason can be apprehended 
only by faith. Jacobi places Kant’s great merit in having 
cleared away the ideas, which were simply the products of 
reflection and logical phantasms. ‘It is very easy for the 
understanding, when producing notions of notions from no- 
tions, and thus gradually mounting up to ideas, to imagine 
that, by virtue of these, which, though they carry it beyond 
the intuitions of the sense, are nothing but logical phantasms, 
it has not only the power to transcend the world of sense, 
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and to gain by its flight a higher science independent of in- 
tuition, a science of the supersensible, but that this tran- 
scendence is its most peculiar function. Kant discovers 
and destroys this error and _ self-deception. Thus there is 
gained, at least, a clear place for a genuine rationalism. 
This is Kant’s truly great achievement, his immortal merit. 
But the sound sense of our sage did not allow him to hide 
from himself that this clear place must be transformed into a 
gulf, which would swallow up in itself all knowledge of the 
true, unless a God should be found to prevent it. Here 
Kant’s doctrine and mine meet.” 

(3) But Jacobi does not fully agree with Kant, in wholly 
denying to the theoretical reason the capacity for objective 
knowledge. He blames Kant for complaining that the human 
reason cannot theoretically prove the reality of its ideas. He 
affirms that Kant is thus still entangled in the delusion, that 
the only reason why these ideas cannot be proved, is found 
not in the nature of the ideas themselves, but in the deficient 
nature of our faculties. Kant therefore attempts to seek, in 
the practical application of reason, a kind of scientific proof ; 
a roundabout way, which, to every profound investigator, 
must seem folly, since every proof is as impossible as it is 
unnecessary. 

Jacobi agreed better with Kant than with the post-Kantian 
philosophy. The pantheistic tendency of the latter was 
especially repulsive to him. ‘*To Kant, that profound 
thinker and upright philosopher, the words God, freedom, 
immortality, and religion, signified the same as they have ever 
done to the sound human understanding ; he never uses them 
deceptively. He caused offence by irresistibly showing the 
insufficiency of all proofs of speculative philosophy for these 
ideas. That which was wanting in the theoretical proof, he 
supplied by the necessary postulates of a pure practical rea- 
son. With these, according to Kant’s assurance, philosophy 
was fully helped out of her difficulty, and the goal, which had 
been always missed, actually reached. But the first daughter 
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of the critical philosophy (Fichte’s system) makes the living 
and working moral order itself to be God, a God expressly 
declared to be without consciousness and _ self-existence. 
These frank words, spoken publicly and without restraint, 
roused some attention, but the excitement soon subsided. 
Presently astonishment ceased wholly, for the second daugh- 
ter of the critical philosophy (Schelling’s system) gave up 
entirely the distinction which the first had allowed to remain 
between natural and moral philosophy, necessity and freedom, 
and without any further ado affirmed that the only existence is 
nature, and that there is nothing above ; this second daughter 
is Spinozism transfigured and reversed, an ideal materialism.” 
This latter allusion to Schelling, connected as it was with 
other and harder thrusts in the same essay, called out from 
this philosopher the well-known answer: ‘* Schelling’s Memo- 
rial of the Treatise on Divine Things, 1812.” 

If we now take a critical survey of the philosophical stand- 
point of Jacobi, we shall find its peculiarity to consist in the 
abstract separation of understanding and feeling. These two 
Jacobi could not bring into harmony. ‘* There is light in my 
heart,” he says, ‘‘ but it goes out whenever I attempt to bring 
it into the understanding. Which of these two is the true 
luminary? That of the understanding, which, though it re- 
veals fixed forms, shows behind them only a bottomless gulf? 
Or that of the heart, which sends its rays promisingly up- 
wards, though determinate knowledge escapes it? Can the 
human spirit grasp the truth unless it possesses these two 
luminaries united in one light? And is this union conceivable 
except through a miracle?” If now, in order to escape in a 
certain degree this contradiction between understanding and 
feeling, Jacobi gave to immediate knowledge the place of 
mediate (finite) knowledge, he was self-deceived. Even that 
knowledge, which is supposed to be immediate, and which 
Jacobi regards as the peculiar organ for knowing the super- 
sensible, is also mediate, the result of a course of subjective 
mediations, and can only claim to be immediate when it 
wholly forgets its own origin. 
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SECTION, Xl. 
FICHTE. 


JOHANN GotTrLtieB FicuTE was born at Rammenau, in 
Upper Lusatia, 1762. A nobleman of Silesia became in- 
terested in the boy, and placed him first under the instruction 
of a clergyman, and afterwards at the high school at Schulp- 
forte. In his eighteenth year, at Michaelmas, 1780, Fichte 
entered the university at Jena to study theology. He soon 
found himself attracted to philosophy, and became powerfully 
affected by the study of Spinoza. His pecuniary circum- 
stances were straightened, but this only served to harden his 
will and his energy. During the year 1784, and subsequent- 
ly, he was employed as a teacher in various families in Sax- 
ony. In 1787 he sought a place as country clergyman, but 
was refused on account of his religious opinions. He was 
now obliged to leave his fatherland, to which he clung with 
his whole soul. He repaired to Zurich, where, in 1788, he 
accepted a position as private tutor, and where also he be- 
came acquainted with his future wife, a niece of Klopstock. 
At Easter, 1790, he returned to Saxony and taught privately 
at Leipsic, where he became acquainted with the Kantian 
philosophy, by means of lessons which he was obliged to give 
to a student. In the spring of 1791 we find him as private 
tutor at Warsaw, and soon after in Koénigsberg, where he 
resorted, that he might become personally acquainted with the 
Kant he had learned to revere. Instead of a letter of recom- 
mendation he presented him his ‘* Critique of all Revelation,” 
a treatise which he composed in four weeks. In this he 
attempted to deduce, from the practical reason, the possibility 
of a revelation. ‘This deduction is not purely a priori, but 
is limited by an empirical condition, viz., that humanity 
must be considered to be in a moral ruin so complete, that 
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the moral law has lost all its influence upon the will and all 
morality is extinguished. In such a case it might be expected 
that God, as moral governor of the world, would give to men, 
through the sense, some pure moral impulses, and reveal him- 
self to them as lawgiver through a special manifestation deter- 
mined for this end, in the world of sense. In such a case a 
particular revelation would be a postulate of the practical 
reason. Fichte sought also to determine a priori the possible 
content of such a revelation. Since we need to know nothing 
but God, freedom, and immortality, the revelation will con- 
tain naught but these, and these it must contain in a compre- 
hensible form, yet so that the symbolical dress may lay no 
claim to unlimited veneration. This treatise, which appeared 
anonymously in 1792, at once attracted the greatest atten- 
tion, and was at first universally regarded as a work of Kant. 
It procured for its author, soon after, a call to the chair of 
philosophy at Jena, to succeed Reinhold, who then went to 
Kiel. Fichte received this appointment in 1793 at Zurich, 
where he had gone to consummate his marriage. At the 
same time he wrote and published, also anonymously, his 
‘s Aids to correct Views of the French Revolution,” an essay 
which the governments never looked upon with favor. At 
Easter, 1794, he entered upon his new office, and soon saw 
his public call confirmed. Taking now a new standpoint, 
which transcended Kant, he sought to establish it, and carry 
it out in a series of writings (the Wissenschafislehre appeared 
in 1794, the Naturrecht in 1796, and the Sittenlehre in 1798), 
by which he exerted a powerful influence upon the scientific 
movement in Germany, aided as he was in this by the fact 
that Jena was then one of the most flourishing of the German 
universities, and the resort of all energetic minds. With 
Goethe, Schiller, the brothers Schlegel, William von Hum- 
boldt and Hufeland, Fichte was in close fellowship, though 
this was unfortunately broken after a few years. In 1795 
he became associate editor of the ‘* Philosophical Journal,” 
which had been established by Niethammer. A fellow-laborer, 
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rector Forberg, of Saalfeld, offered for publication in this 
journal an article ‘‘on the determination of the conception 
of religion.” Fichte advised the author not to publish it, but 
at length inserted it in the journal, prefacing it, however, with 
an introduction of his own, ‘* On the ground of our faith in a 
divine government of the world,” in which he endeavored to 
remove, or at least soften, the views in the article which 
might give offence. Both the essays raised a great cry of 
atheism. The elector of Saxony confiscated the journal in 
his territory, and sent a requisition to the Ernestine Dukes, 
who held in common the university of Jena, to summon the 
author to trial and punishment. Fichte answered the edict 
of confiscation and attempted to justify himself to the public 
(1799), by his ** Appeal to the Public. An essay which it is 
requested may be read before it is confiscated” ; while he de- 
fended his course to the government by an article entitled 
‘¢ The Publishers of the Philosophical Journal justified from 
the Charge of Atheism.” The government of Weimar, being 
as anxious to spare him as it was to please the elector of 
Saxony, delayed its decision. But as Fichte, either with or 
without reason, had privately learned that the whole matter 
was to be settled by reprimanding the accused parties for 
their want of caution; and, desiring either a civil acquittal 
~or an open and proper satisfaction, he wrote a private letter 
to a member of the government, in which he desired his dis- 
mission in case of a reprimand, and which he closed with the 
intimation that many of his friends would leave the university 
with him, in order to establish together a new one in Ger- 
many. The government regarded this letter as an applica-_ 
tion for his discharge, indirectly declaring that the reprimand 
was unavoidable. Fichte, now an object of suspicion, both 
on account of his religious and political views, looked about 
him in vain for a place of refuge. The prince of Rudolstadt, 
to whom he turned, denied him his protection, and his arrival 
in Berlin (1799) attracted great notice. In Berlin, where he 
had much intercourse with Frederick Schlegel, and also with 
21 
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Schleiermacher and Novalis, his views became gradually 
modified ; the catastrophe at Jena had led him from the 
exclusive moral standpoint which he, resting upon Kant, had 
hitherto held, to the sphere of religion; he now sought to 
reconcile religion with his standpoint of the Wissenschaftslehre, 
and turned himself to a certain mysticism (the second form 
of the Fichtian theory). After he had privately taught a 
number of years in Berlin, and had also held philosophical 
lectures for men of culture, he was recommended (1805) by 
Beyme and Altenstein to the chancellor of state, Hardenberg, 
for a professorship of philosophy in Erlangen, an appointment 
which he received together with a permit to return to Berlin 
in the winter, and hold there his philosophical lectures before 
the public. Thus, in the winter of 1807-8, while a French 
marshal was governor of Berlin, and while his voice was often 
drowned by the hostile tumults of the enemy through the 
streets, he delivered his famous ‘* Addresses to the German 
Nation.” Fichte labored most assiduously for the foundation 
of the Berlin university, for only through a complete trans- 
formation of the system of education did he believe the re- 
generation of Germany could be secured. When the new 
university was opened 1809, he was made in the first year 
dean of the philosophical faculty, and in the second was in- 
vested with the dignity of rector. In the ‘*‘ war of liberation,” 
then breaking out, Fichte took a most active part both in 
word and deed. His wife had contracted a nervous fever by 
her care of the sick and wounded, and though she recovered, 
he fell a victim to the same disease. He died Jan. 28, 1814, 
not having yet completed his fifty-second year. 

In the following exposition of Fichte’s philosophy, we dis- 
tinguish between the two internally different periods of his 
philosophizing, that of Jena and that of Berlin. The first 
division will include two parts — Fichte’s theory of knowl- 
edge and his practical philosophy. 

I. Tue FicutiAn PuiLosopny In irs OrtGInaL Form. 1. 
Tue THEORETICAL PHILOSOPHY OF FICHTE, HIS WISSEN- 
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SCHAFTSLEHRE, OR THEORY OF KNOWLEDGE. —It has already 
been shown (Sect. XX XIX.) that the thorough-going subjec- 
tive idealism of Fichte was only the logical consequence of 
the Kantian standpoint. It was wholly unavoidable that 
Fichte should entirely reject the Kantian thing-in-itself, which 
Kant had himself declared to be incognizable though real, 
and that he should posit as a proper act of the mind, that 
external influence which Kant had referred to the thing-in- 
itself. That the Ego alone is, and that what we regard as a 
limitation of the Ego by external objects, is rather the proper 
self-limitation of the Ego, —this is the grand feature of the 
Fichtian idealism. 

Fichte himself supported the standpoint of his Theory 
of Knowledge as follows: In every perception there are given 
conjointly an Ego and a thing, the intelligence and its object. 
Which of these two sides must be reduced to the other? If 
the philosopher abstracts the Ego, he has remaining a thing-in- 
itself, and must then apprehend his representations or sensa- 
tions as the products of this object ; if he abstracts the object, 
he has remaining an Hgo-in-itself. The former is the basis 
of dogmatism, the latter of idealism. Both are irreconcilable 
with each other, and there is no third possible. We must 
therefore choose between the two. In order to decide be- 
tween the two systems, we must note the following: (1) 
That the Ego appears in consciousness, while on the other 
hand the thing-in-itself is a pure invention, since in conscious- 
ness we have only that which is perceived; (2) Dogmatism: 
accounts for the origin of representations by assuming an 
object-in-itself; it starts from something which does not lie in 
the consciousness. But the effect of being is only being, and 
not representation. Hence idealism alone can be correct 
which does not start from being, but from intelligence. Ac- 
cording to idealism, intelligence is only active, not passive, 
because it is a first and absolute: and on this account there 
belongs to it no being, but simply an activity. The forms of 
this activity, the system of the necessary modes of intellectual 
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activity must be deduced from the essential nature of intelli- 
gence. If we should take the laws of intelligence from ex- 
perience, as Kant did his categories, we would err in two re- 
spects: (1) in so far as it is not shown why intelligence must 
so act, nor whether these laws are immanent laws of intelli- 
gence; (2) in so far as it is not shown how the object itself 
originates. Hence the fundamental principles of intelligence, as 
well as the objective world, must be derived from the Ego itself. 

Fichte supposed that in these results he only expressed the 
true sense of the Kantian philosophy. ‘‘ Whatever my sys- 
tem may properly be, whether the genuine criticism thoroughly 
carried out, as I believe it is, or howsoever it be named, is of 
no account.” His system, Fichte affirms, had the same view 
of the matter as Kant’s, while the numerous followers of this 
latter philosopher had wholly mistaken and misunderstood 
their master’s idealism. In the second introduction to the 
Theory of Knowledge (1797), Fichte grants to these ex- 
pounders of the Critique of Pure Reason that it contains 
some passages where Kant would affirm that sensations must 
be given to the subject from without as the material condi- 
tions of objective reality; but shows that the innumerably 
repeated declarations of the Critique, that there can be no 
discussion whatever in reference to the influence upon us of a 
real transcendental object outside of us, cannot at all be 
reconciled with these passages, if any thing other than a 
mere thought be understood as the ground of sensations. 
‘*So long,” adds Fichte, ‘‘as Kant does not expressly de- 
clare that he derives sensations from an impression of a thing- 
in-itself, or, to use his terminology, that sensation must be 
explained from a transcendental object existing externally to 
us: so long will I not believe what these expounders tell us 
of Kant. But if he should give such an explanation, I should 
regard the Critique of Pure Reason as a work of chance 
rather than of design.” For such an explanation the aged 
Kant did not suffer him long to wait. In the Jntelligenzblatt 
der Allgemeinen Litteraturzeitung (1799), he formally, and 
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with much emphasis, rejects the Fichtian improvement of his 
system, and protests against every interpretation of his 
writings in accordance with an arbitrary theory of what he 
intended to say, and maintains the /iteral interpretation of his 
theory as laid down in the Critique of Reason. Reinhold 
remarks upon all this: ‘* Since the well known and public 
explanation of Kant respecting Fichte’s philosophy, there can 
be no longer a doubt that Kant himself would represent his 
own system, and desire to have it represented by his readers, 
entirely otherwise than Fichte has represented and interpreted 
it. But from this it indisputably follows, that Kant himself 
did not regard his system as illogical because it presupposed 
something external to subjectivity. Nevertheless, it does not 
at all follow that Fichte erred when he declared that this sys- 
tem, with such a presupposition, must be illogical.” So much 
for Reinhold. That Kant himself did not fail to see this 
want of logical consistency, is evident from the changes he 
introduced into the second edition of the Critique of Pure 
Reason, where he suffered the idealistic side of his system to 
fall back decidedly behind the empirical. 

From what has been said, we can see the general stand- 
point of the Theory of Knowledge; the Ego is made princi- 
ple, and from the Ego every thing else is derived. It hardly 
needs to be remarked, that by this Ego we are to understand, 
not any individual, but the universal Ego, the universal ra- 
tionality. Egohood (Ichheit) and the individual, the pure 
and the empirical Ego, are wholly different conceptions. 

We have still to premise the following concerning the 
form of the Theory of Inowledge. A theory of knowledge, 
according to Fichte, must posit some supreme principle, from 
which every other must be derived. This supreme principle 
must be absolutely, and through itself, certain. If our human 
knowledge is to be coherent, a system, there must be such a 
supreme principle. But now, since such a principle does not 
admit of proof, we must determine its validity by experiment. 
Its test and demonstration can only be thus gained, viz., if 
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we find a principle to which all knowledge may be referred, 
then is this shown to be a fundamental principle. But be- 
sides the first fundamental principle, there are yet two others 
to be considered, the one of which is unconditioned as to its 
content, but as to its form, conditioned through and derived 
from the first fundamental principle; the other the reverse. 
Finally, these two principles are so related that though each 
is the opposite of the other, a third principle can be formed 
from their union. Hence, according to this plan and the pre- 
ceding exposition, the first absolute principle starts from the 
Ego, the second opposes to the Ego a thing or a non-Ego, 
and the third brings forward the Ego again in reaction 
against the thing or the non-Ego. This method of Fichte 
(thesis, — antithesis, — synthesis) like that of Hegel, is a 
combination of the synthetical and analytical methods. 
Fichte has the merit of having brought the fundamental con- 
ceptions of philosophy into determinate connection, and de- 
duced them from a common point, instead of taking them, as 
did Kant, merely empirically and placing them in juxtaposi- 
tion. We start with a fundamental synthesis, from which 
through analysis we deduce two opposites, which are again 
united by another more definite synthesis. But in this second 
synthesis, analysis discovers still farther antitheses, which 
obliges us therefore to find another synthesis, and so onward 
in the process, till we come at length to antitheses which can 
no longer be perfectly but only approximately united. 

We stand now upon the threshold of the Theory of Knowl- 
edge. It is divided into three parts. (1) General principles 
of a theory of knowledge. (2) Principles of theoretical 
knowledge. (3) Principles of practical (ethical) science. 

As has already been said, there are three supreme fundamen- 
tal principles, one absolutely unconditioned, and two rela- 
tively unconditioned. 

(1) The absolutely first and absolutely unconditioned fun- 
damental principle ought to express that act of the mind which 
lies at the basis of all consciousness, and alone makes con- 
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sciousness possible. Such is the principle of identity, A= A. 
This principle remains, and cannot be thought away, though 
every empirical determination be removed. It is a fact of 
consciousness, and must, therefore, be universally admitted : 
but at the same time it is by no means conditioned, like 
every other empirical fact, but unconditioned, because it is a 
free act. By affirming that this principle is certain without 
any farther ground, we ascribe to ourselves the faculty of 
positing something absolutely. We do not, therefore, affirm 
that A is, but only that if A is, it is. It is no matter now 
about the content of the principle, we need only regard its 
form. The principle A = A is, therefore, conditioned (hypo- 
thetically) as to its content, and unconditioned only as to its 
form and its connection. If we would now have a principle 
unconditioned in its content as well as in its connection, we 
put Ego in the place of A, as we are fully entitled to do, 
since the connection of subject and predicate contained in 
the judgment A = A is posited in the Ego, and through the 
Ego. Hence A= <A becomes transformed into Ego = Ego. 
This principle is unconditioned not only as to its connection, 
but also as to its content. While we could not, instead of 
A= 4A, say that A is, yet we can, instead of Ego = Ego, say 
Iam. All the facts of the empirical consciousness find their 
ground of explanation in this, viz., that before any thing else 
is posited in the Ego, the Ego itself is given. This fact, that 
the Ego is absolutely posited and grounded on itself, is the 
basis of all activity in the human mind, and shows the pure 
character of activity in itself. The Ego is, because it posits 
itself, and it is only because this simple positing of itself is 
wholly through itself. The being of the Ego is thus seen in 
the positing of the Ego, and on the other hand, the Ego is 
enabled to posit simply by virtue of its being. It is at the 
same time the acting, and the product of the action. I am, 
is the expression of the only possible original act. Logically 
considered we have, in the first principle of a theory of 
knowledge, A = A, the logical law of identity. From the 
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proposition A = A, we arrive at the proposition Ego = Ego. 
The latter proposition, however, does not derive its validity 
from the former, but contrarywise. The prius of all judg- 
ment is the Ego, which posits the connection of subject and 
predicate. The logical law of identity arises, therefore, 
from Ego= Ego. Metaphysically considered, we have in 
this same first principle of a theory of knowledge, the cate- 
gory of reality. We obtain this category by abstracting every 
thing from the content, and reflecting simply upon the mode 
of action of the human mind. From the Ego, as the abso- 
lute subject, every category is derived. 

(2) The second fundamental principle, conditioned in its 
content, and onty unconditioned in its form, which is just as 
incapable as the first of demonstration or derivation, is also 
a fact of the empirical consciousness: it is the proposition 
non-A is not = A. This proposition is unconditioned in its 
form, because it is a free act like the first, from which it can- 
not be derived; but in its content, as to its matter it is con- 
ditioned, because if a non-A is posited, there must have 
previously been posited an A. Let us examine this principle 
more closely. In the first principle, A = A, the form of the 
act was a positing, while in this second principle it is an op- 
positing. There is an absolute opposition, and this opposi- 
tion, in its simple form, is an act absolutely possible, standing 
under no condition, limited by no higher ground. But as to 
its matter, the opposition (antithesis) presupposes a position 
(thesis) ; the non-A cannot be posited without the A. What 
non-A is, I do not through this contraposition itself yet 
know: I only know concerning non-A that it is the opposite 
of A: hence I only know what non-A is under the condition 
that I know A. But A is posited through the Ego; there is 
originally nothing posited but the Ego, and nothing but this 
absolutely posited. Hence there can be an absolute opposi- 
tion only to the Ego. That which is opposed to the Ego is 
the non-Ego. A non-Ego is absolutely opposed to the Ego, 
and this is the second fact of the empirical consciousness. 
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In every thing ascribed to the Ego, the contrary, by virtue of 
this simple opposition, must be ascribed to the non-Ego. — 
As we obtained from the first principle Ego = Ego, the logi- | 
cal law of identity, so now we have, from the second proposi-~ 
tion, Ego is not = non-Ego, the logical law of contradiction. 
And metaphysically, —if we wholly abstract the particular 
judgment concerned, and consider simply the form of infer- 
ence from opposited being to not-being, — we obtain from this 
second principle the category of negation. 

(3) The third principle, conditioned in its form, is almost 
capable of proof, since it is determined by two others. At 
each step we approach the province where every thing can be 
proved. This third principle is conditioned in its form, and 
unconditioned only in its content: 7.e., the problem, but not 
the solution of the act to be established through it, has been 
given through the two preceding principles. The solution is 
afforded unconditionally and absolutely by an arbitrary deci- 
sion of the reason. The problem to be solved by this third 
principle is this, viz., to adjust the contradiction contained in 
the other two. On the one side, the Ego is wholly suppressed 
by the non-Ego: there can be no positing of the Ego so far 
as the non-Ego is posited. On the other side, the non-Ego is 
only in the Ego, posited in the consciousness, and hence the 
Ego is not suppressed by the non-Ego: the Ego is both sup- 
pressed and not suppressed. Such a result would be non-A 
= A. In order to remove this contradiction, which threatens 
to destroy the identity of our consciousness, which is the only 
absolute foundation of our knowledge, we must find an a 
which will justify both of the first two principles, and leave 
the identity of our consciousness undisturbed. The two op- 
posites, the Ego and the non-Ego, are to be united in the 
consciousness, are to be alike posited without either excluding 
the other; they are to be received in the identity of the 
proper consciousness. How shall being and not-being, reality 
and negation, be conceived together without destroying each 
other? They must reciprocally limit each other. Hence the 
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unknown quantity 2, which we are seeking, stands for these 
limits: limitation is the sought-for act of the Ego; or if con- 
ceived as a category, it is the category of determination or 
“limitation. But in limitation, there is also given the category 
of quantity, for when we say that any thing is limited, we mean 
that its reality is through negation, not wholly, but only par- 
tially suppressed. 

Thus the conception of limit contains also the conception of 
divisibility and of quantitability in general, besides the con- 
ceptions of reality and negation. Through the act of limita- 
tion, the Ego, as well as the non-Ego, is posited as divisible. 
Still farther, we see how a logical law follows from the third 
fundamental principle as well as from the first two. If we 
abstract the definite content, the Ego and the non-Ego, and 
leave remaining the simple form of the union of opposites 
through the conception of divisibility, we have then the logi- 
‘cal principle of the ground or sufficient reason, which may be 
expressed in the formula: A in part = non-A, non-A in part 
= A. Wherever two opposites are alike in one character- 
istic, we consider the ground to be a ground of relation, and 
wherever two similar things are opposite in one character- 
istic, we consider the ground to be a ground of distinction. — 
With these three principles we have now exhausted the 
measure of that which is unconditioned and absolutely cer- 
tain. We can embrace the three in the following formula : 

I posit in the Ego a divisible non-Ego over against the 
divisible Ego. No philosophy can go beyond this cognition, 
and every well-grounded philosophy should go back to this. 
Just so far as it does this, it becomes science ( Wissenschafts- 
lehre). Every thing which can appear in a system of knowl- 
edge, as well as a farther division of the Theory of Knowledge 
itself, must be derived from this. The proposition that the 
Ego and non-Ego reciprocally limit each other, may be divid- 
ed into the following two: (1) the Ego posits itself as limited 
through the non-Ego (i.e., the Ego apprehends itself as cog- 
nitive or passive) ; (2) the Ego posits the non-Ego as limit- 
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ed through the Ego (7.e., the Ego apprehends itself as active). 
The former proposition is the basis ofthe theoretical, and the 
latter of the practical part of the Theory of Knowledge. The 
latter part cannot, at the outset, be brought upon the stage ; 
for the non-Ego, which is to be limited by the activity of the 
Ego, does not at the outset exist, and we must wait and see 
whether it will find, in the theoretical part, a reality. 

The elementary principles of theoretical knowledge are de- 
veloped through an uninterrupted series of antitheses and 
syntheses. The fundamental synthesis of the theoretical part 
of the Theory of Knowledge is the proposition: the Ego 
posits itself as determined (limited) by the non-Ego. If we 
analyze this proposition, we find in it two subordinate propo- 
sitions which are reciprocally opposed. (1) The non-Ego as 
active determines the Ego, which to this extent is passive ; 
but since all activity must originate with the Ego, (2) the 
Ego determines itself through an absolute activity. Herein 
is a contradiction, that the Ego should be at the same time 
active and passive. Since this contradiction would destroy 
the above principle, and also suppress“the unity of conscious- 
ness, we are forced to seek some point, some new synthesis, 
in which these given antitheses may be united. This synthe- 
sis is attained when we find that the conceptions of action 
and passion, which are contained under the categories of 
reality and negation, find their compensation and due adjust- 
ment in the conception of divisibility. The propositions : 
‘*the Ego determines,” and ‘‘ the Ego is determined,” are 
reconciled in the proposition: ‘* the Ego determines itself in 
part, and is determined in part.” Both, however, should be 
considered as one and the same. Hence more accurately : 
as many parts of reality as the Ego posits in itself, so many 
parts of negation does it posit in the non-Ego; and as many 
parts of reality as the Ego posits in the non-Ego, so many 
parts of negation does it posit in itself. This determination 
is reciprocal determination, or reciprocal action. ‘Thus Fichte 
deduces the last of the three categories under Kant’s general 
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category of relation. In a similar way (viz., by a synthesis 
of previously discovered contradictories), he deduces the two 
other categories of this class, viz., that of cause, and that of 
substance. The process is as follpws: So far as the Ego is 
determined, and therefore passive, the non-Ego has reality. 
The category of reciprocal determination, to which we may 
ascribe indifferently either of the two sides, reality or nega- 
tion, may, more strictly taken, imply that the Ego is passive, 
and the non-Ego active. The notion which expresses this 
relation is that of causality. That to which activity is 
ascribed, is called cause (primal reality), and that to which 
passivity is ascribed, is called effect; both, conceived in con- 
nection, may be termed an operation or action. On the other 
side, the Ego determines itself. Herein is a contradiction ; 
(1) the Ego determines itself; it is therefore that which de- 
termines, and is thus active; (2) it determines itse/f; it is 
therefore that which is determined, and is thus passive. ‘Thus 
in one respect and in one action both reality and negation are 
ascribed to it. To resolve this contradiction, we must find a 
mode of action which is activity and passivity in one; the 
Ego must determine its passivity through activity, and its 
activity through passivity. This solution is attained by aid 
of the conception of quantity. In the Ego all reality is first 
of all posited as absolute quantum, as absolute totality, and 
thus far the Ego may be compared to a great circle. <A defi- 
nite quantum of activity, or a limited sphere within this great 
circle of activity, is indeed a reality ; but when compared with 
the totality of activity, is it also a negation of the totality or 
passivity. Here we have found the mediation sought for ; it 
lies in the notion of substance. In so far as the Ego is con- 
sidered as the whole circumference, embracing the totality 
of all realities, is it substance ; but so far as it becomes pos- 
ited in a determinate sphere of this circle, is it accidental. 
No accidence is conceivable without substance ; for, in order 
to know that any thing is a definite reality, it must first be 
referred to reality in general, or to substance. In every 
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change we think of substance in the universal; accidence is 
something specific (determinate), which changes with every 
changing cause. There is originally but one substance, the 
Ego; in this one substance all possible accidents, and there- 
fore all possible realities, are posited. The Ego alone is the 
absolutely infinite. The intellectual and practical activity of 
the Ego implies limitation. The Fichtian theory is accord- 
ingly Spinozism, only (as Jacobi strikingly called it) a re- 
versed and idealistic Spinozism. 

Let us look back a moment. The objectivity which Kant 
had allowed to exist Fichte has destroyed. There is only 
the Ego. But the Ego presupposes a non-Ego, and therefore 
a kind of object. How the Ego comes to posit such an ob- 
ject, the theoretical theory of knowledge must now proceed 
to show. 

There are two extreme views respecting the relation of the 
Ego to the non-Ego, according as we start from the concep- 
tion of cause, or that of substance. (1) Starting from the 
conception of causality, we have posited through the passiv- 
ity of the Ego an activity of the non-Ego. This passivity of 
the Ego must have some ground. This cannot lie in the 
Ego, which in itself posits only activity. Consequently it 
lies in the non-Ego. Here the distinction between action 
and passion is apprehended, not simply as quantitative (7.e., 
viewing the passivity as a diminished activity), but the 
passion is in quality opposed to the action; a presupposed 
activity of the non-Ego is, therefore, a real ground of the 
passiveness in the Ego. (2) Starting from the conception 
of substance, we have posited a passivity of the Ego through 
its own activity. Here the passivity in respect of quality is 
the same as activity, it being only a diminished activity. 
While, therefore, according to the first view, the passive Ego 
has a ground distinct in quality from the Ego, and thus a 
real ground, yet here its ground is only a diminished activity 
of the Ego, distinct only in quantity from the Ego, and is 
thus an ideal ground. The former view is dogmaiic realism, 
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the latter is dogmatic idealism. The latter affirms: all real- 
ity of the non-Ego is only a reality given it from the Ego; 
the former declares: nothing can be given, unless there be 
something to receive, unless an independent reality of the 
non-Ego, as thing-in-itself, be presupposed. Both views 
present thus a contradiction, which can only be removed by 
a new synthesis. Fichte attempted this synthesis of idealism 
and realism, by bringing out a mediating system of critical 
idealism. For this purpose he sought to show that the ideal 
eround and the real ground are one and the same. Neither 
is the simple activity of the Ego a ground for the reality of 
the non-Ego, nor is the simple activity of the non-Ego a 
ground for the passiveness in the Ego. Both must be con- 
ceived together in this way, viz., the activity of the Ego 
meets a hindrance, which is set up against it, not without 
some assistance of the Ego, and which circumscribes and re- 
flects back upon itself this activity of the Ego. The hind- 
rance consists in this, that the subjective can be no farther 
extended, and the expanding activity of the Ego is driven 
back into itself, producing as its result self-limitation. What 
we call objects are nothing other than the different impacts 
of the activity of the Ego on some incomprehensible hind- 
rance, and these determinations of the Ego, we carry over to 
something external to ourselves, and represent them to our- 
selves as space-filling matter. That which Fichte calls a 
hindrance through the non-Ego, is thus in fact the same that 
Kant calls thing-in-itself, the only difference being that with 
Fichte it is made subjective. From this point Fichte then 
deduces the subjective activities of the Ego, which mediate, 
or seek to mediate, theoretically, the Ego with the non-Ego 
—as imagination, representation (sensation, intuition, feel- 
ing), understanding, faculty of judgment, reason, — and in 
connection with these the subjective projections of intuition, 
space and time. 

We have now reached the third part of the Theory of 
Knowledge, viz., the foundation of the practical. We have 
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apprehended the Ego as a representing intelligence. But 
that it represents does not depend upon the Ego alone, but is 
determined by something external to it. We could in no way 
conceive of a representation, except through the presupposi- 
tion that the Ego finds some hindrance to its undetermined 
and unlimited activity. Accordingly the Ego, as intelligence, 
is universally dependent upon an indefinite, and hitherto 
wholly indefinable non-Ego, and only through and by means 
of such non-Ego, is it intelligence. These limits, however, 
must be broken through. The Ego, according to all its de- 
terminations, should be posited absolutely through itself, and 
hence should be wholly independent of every possible non- 
Ego. But in so far as it is an intelligence it is finite, depen- 
dent. Consequently, the absolute Ego and the intelligent 
Ego, both of which should constitute but one, are opposed to 
each other. This contradiction is obviated, when we see that 
because the absolute Ego is capable of no passivity, but is 
absolute activity, therefore the Ego determines, through itself, 
that hitherto unknown non-Ego, to which the hindrance has 
been ascribed. The limits which the Ego, as theoretic, has 
set over against itself in the non-Ego, it must, as practical, 
seek to destroy, and absorb again the non-Ego into itself (or 
conceive it as the self-limitation of the Ego). The Kantian 
primacy of the practical reason is here made a truth. The 
transition of the theoretical part to the practical, the neces- 
sity of advancing from the one to the other, Fichte represents 
more precisely thus: The theoretical part of the Theory of 
knowledge had to do with the mediation of the Ego, and the 
non-Ego. For this end it introduced one connecting link 
after another, without ever attaining its end. Then enters 
the reason with the absolute and decisive word: ‘‘ there ought 
to be no non-Ego, since the non-Ego can in no way be united . 
with the Ego;” and with this the knot is cut, though not 
untied. Thus it is the incongruity between the absolute 
(practical) Ego, and the finite (intelligent) Ego, which is 
carried over beyond the theoretical province into the practical. 
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True, this incongruity does not wholly disappear, even in the 
practical province, where activity is only an infinite striving 
to surpass the limits of the non-Ego. The Ego, so far as it 
is practical, has, indeed, the tendency to pass beyond the 
actual world, and establish an ideal world such as would exist 
were every reality posited by the absolute Ego; but this 
striving is always confined to the finite partly through itself, 
because it goes out towards objects, and objects are finite, 
and partly because the conscious self-positing of the Ego re- 
mains always confined by a non-Ego opposed to it and lim- 
iting its activity. We ought to seek to reach the infinite, but 
we cannot do it; this striving and inability is the impress of 
our destiny for eternity. 

Thus — and in these words Fichte brings together the re- 
sult of the Theory of Knowledge — the whole being of finite 
rational natures is comprehended and exhausted: an original 
idea of our absolute being; an effort to reflect upon our- 
selves, in accordance with this idea; a limitation, not of this 
striving, but of our own existence, which first becomes actual 
through this limitation, through an opposite principle, a non- 
Ego, or, in general, through our finiteness; a self-conscious- 
ness, and especially a consciousness of our practical strivings ; 
a determination accordingly of our representations, and 
through these of our actions; a constant widening of our 
limits into the infinite. 

2. Ficnte’s Practicat Puttosopny. — The principles which 
Fichte had developed in his Theory of Knowledge he applied 
to practical life, especially to the theory of rights and morals. 
He sought to deduce here every thing with methodical rigid- 
ness, without admitting any unreasoned facts of experience. 
Thus, in the theory of rights and of morals, he will not pre- 
suppose a plurality of persons, but first deduces this: even 
that man has a body is first demonstrated, though, to be sure, 
not stringently. 

The Theory of Rights (natural rights) Fichte founds upon 
the conception of the individual. First, he deduces the con- 
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ception of rights as follows: A finite rational being cannot 
posit itself without ascribing to itself a free activity. Through 
this assertion of its capacity for free activity, a rational being 
posits an external world of sense, for it can ascribe to itself 
no activity till it has posited an object towards which this ac- 
tivity may be directed. Still farther, this free activity of a 
rational being presupposes other rational beings, for without 
these it would never be conscious that it was free. We have 
therefore a plurality of free individuals, each one of whom 
has a sphere of free activity. This co-existence of free indi- 
viduals is not possible without a relation of rights. Since 
through his own free determination no one passes beyond his 
sphere, and each one therefore limits himself, they recognize 
each other as rational and free. This relation of a reciprocal 
action through intelligence and freedom between rational be- 
ings, according to which each one has his freedom limited by 
the conception of the possibility of the other’s freedom, under 
the condition also that this other limits his own freedom also 
through that of the first, is called a relation of right. The 
supreme maxim of a theory of rights is therefore this: limit 
thy freedom through the conception of the freedom of every 
other person with whom thou canst be connected. After 
Fichte has attempted the application of this conception of 
rights, and for this end has deduced the corporeity, the an- 
thropological side of man, he passes over to a proper theory 
of rights. The theory of rights may be divided into three 
parts: (1) Rights which spring from the pure conception of 
personality are called original rights. Original right is the 
absolute right of a person to be only a cause in the sensuous 
world, 7.e., absolutely not an effect. In this are contained, 
(a) the right of personal (bodily) freedom, and (0) the right 
of property. But every relation of rights between individual 
persons is conditioned through each one’s recognition of the 
rights of the other. Each one must limit the quantum of his 
free acts for the sake of the freedom of the other, and only 
so far as the other has respect to my freedom need I have 
22 
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regard to his. In case, therefore, the other does not respect 
my original rights, some mechanical necessity must be sought 
in order to secure the rights of person, and this involves (2) 
the right of coercion. The laws of punishment have their 
end in securing that the opposite of that which is intended 
shall follow every unrighteous aim, that every vicious purpose 
shall be destroyed, and the right in its integrity be estab- 
lished. To establish such a law of coercion, and to secure 
a universal coercive power, the free individuals must enter 
into covenant among themselves. Such a covenant is only 
possible on the ground of a common nature. Natural right, 
7.e., the rightful relation between man and man, _ presup- 
poses thus (3) a civil right, viz., (a) a free covenant, a 
compact of citizens by which the free indit¥iduals guarantee to 
each other their reciprocal rights; (>) positive laws, a civil 
legislation, through which the common will of all becomes 
law; (c) an executive, a civil power which executes the com- 
mon will, and in which, therefore, the private will and the 
common will are synthetically united. The ultimate view of 
Fichte’s theory of rights is this: on the one side there is the 
state such as reason demands (philosophical theory of rights) , 
and on the other side the state as it actually is (theory of 
positive rights and of the state). But now comes up the 
problem, to make the actual state ever more and more con- 
formable to the rational state. The science which has this 
approximation for its aim, is politics. We can demand of 
no actual state a perfect conformity to the idea of a state. 
Every state constitution is according to right, if it only leaves 
possible an advancement to a better state, and the only con- 
stitution wholly contrary to right is that whose end is to hold 
every thing just as it is. 

The absolute Ego of the Theory of Knowledge is separated 
in the theory of rights into an infinite number of persons 
endowed with rights: to bring it out again in its unity is the 
problem of ethics. Right and morals are essentially differ- 
ent. Right is the external necessity to omit or to do some- 
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thing in order not to infringe upon the freedom of another ; 
the inner necessity to do or omit something wholly independ- 
ent of external ends, constitutes the moral nature of man. 
And as the theory of rights arose from the conflict of the 
impulse of freedom in one subject with the impulse of freedom 
in another subject, so does the theory of morals or ethics 
arise from such a conflict, which, in the present case, is not 
external but internal, between two impulses in one and the 
same person. (1) The rational being is impelled towards 
absolute independence, and strives after freedom for the sake 
of freedom. This fundamental impulse may be called the 
pure impulse, and it furnishes the formal principle of ethics, 
the principle of absolute autonomy, of absolute indetermina- 
bleness through any thing external to the Ego. But (2) as 
the rational being is actually empirical and finite, as it by 
nature posits over against itself a non-Ego and posits itself 
as corporeal, so there is found beside the pure impulse an- 
other, the impulse of nature (instinct) which takes for its 
end not freedom but enjoyment. This impulse of nature fur- 
nishes the material, utilitarian (eudcemonistic) principle of 
striving after pleasure for the sake of pleasure. These two 
impulses seem to annihilate each other; but from a transcen- 
dental point of view they are one and the same primitive 
impulse of human nature. For even the instinct of self- 
preservation is an expression of the effort of the Ego after 
self-activity, and it cannot be repressed. If these natural 
instincts should be destroyed, all conscious action, all definite 
activity, would perish. Both impulses are, therefore, to be 
united in such a way that the natural shall be subordinated 
to the pure. This union can occur only in an act, which in 
content (matter) is based, as is the natural impulse, upon 
the sensuous world, but in its ultimate aim, like the pure im- 
pulse, endeavors to bring about a complete separation from 
the world of sense. The problem is neither a purely negative 
withdrawal from the world of objects, in order that the Ego 
may attain a purely independent existence, nor a struggle for 
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happiness ; but a positive act in the sensuous world through 
which the Ego shall become ever freer, and its power over 
the non-Ego, the supremacy of reason over nature, shall be 
more and more fully realized. This effort to act freely in 
order to become more free, is the ethical impulse, and it is 
formed from the union of the pure and the natural impulse. 
The ultimate aim of moral action, however, lies in infinitude ; 
it can never be attained, since the Ego can never be com- 
pletely freed from all limitation, so long as it remains intelli- 
gence, self-conscious personality. The nature of a moral act 
is consequently to be defined thus: all action must constitute 
a series of acts in the prosecution of which the Ego can see 
itself approximating to absolute independence. Every act 
must be a term of this series: there are no indifferent acts. 
Our moral vocation is to be ever engaged in actions which 
belong to this series. The principle of morals is, therefore : 
Always fulfil your vocation! On its formal, subjective side 
it is essential to moral activity, that it should be an intelli- 
gent, free, rational activity: be free in all that you do in 
order to become free! We ought to follow neither the pure 
nor the natural impulse, blindly. We should act only with 
the clear consciousness that what we do relates to our voca- 
tion or duty. We must do our duty for its own sake. The 
blind impulses of uncorrupted instinct, sympathy, pity, hu- 
manity, etc., do indeed, by virtue of the original identity of 
pure and instinctive impulse, promote the same ends as the 
former. But as mere natural impulses they have no ethical 
character. The ethical impulse possesses causality in a way 
which seems to indicate the lack of it, for it bids us, —e free. 
Only through free activity in accordance with the idea of abso- 
lute duty is a reasonable being absolutely independent; only 
action from a sense of duty manifests pure rationality. The 
formal condition of the morality of our actions is: act always 
according to the conviction of thy duty; or, act according to 
thy conscience. The absolute criterion of the correctness of 
our conviction of duty is a feeling of truth and certainty. 
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This immediate feeling never deceives, for it only exists with 
the perfect harmony of our empirical Ego with that which is 
pure and original. From this point Fichte develops his par- 
ticular ethics, or theory of duties, which, however, we must 
here pass by. 

Fichte’s theory of religion is developed in the above-men- 
tioned treatise: ‘‘On the Ground of our Faith in a Divine 
Government of the World,” and in the writings which he sub- 
sequently put forth in its defence. The moral government of 
the world, says Fichte, we assume to be the Deity. This 
divine government becomes living and actual in us through 
right-doing: it is presupposed in every one of our actions 
which are only performed in the presupposition that the moral 
end is attainable in the world of sense. The faith in such an 
order of the world comprises the whole of faith, for this 
living and active moral order is God; we need no other God, 
and can comprehend no other. There is no ground in the 
reason to go outside of this moral order of the world, and by 
concluding from design to a designer, affirm a separate being 
as its cause. Is, then, this order an accidental one? It is 
the absolute First of all objective knowledge. But now if. 
you should be allowed to draw the conclusion that there is a 
God as a separate being, what have you gained by this? This 
being should be distinct from you and the world; it should 
work in the latter according to conceptions ; it should, there- 
fore, be capable of conceptions, and possess personality and 
consciousness. But what do you call personality and con- 
sciousness? Certainly that which you have found in yourself, 
which you have learned to know in yourself, and which you 
have characterized by that name. But that you cannot con- 
ceive of this without limitation and finiteness, you might see 
by the slightest attention to the construction of this concep- 
tion. By attaching, therefore, such a predicate to this being, 
you bring it down to a finite, and make it a being like your- 
self; you have not conceived God as you intended to do, but 
have only multiplied yourself in thought. The conception of 
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God, as a separate substance, is impossible and contradictory. 
God has essential existence only as such a moral order of the 
world. Every belief in a divine being, which contains any 
thing more than the conception of the moral order of the 
world, is an abomination to me, and in the highest degree 
unworthy of a rational being. — Religion and morality are, 
on this standpoint, as on that of Kant, naturally one; both 
are an apprehending of the supersensible, the former thruugh 
action and the latter through faith. This ‘*‘ Religion of joyous 
right-doing,” Fichte farther carried out in the writings which 
he put forth to rebut the charge of atheism. He affirms that 
nothing but the principles of the new philosophy can restore 
the degenerate religious sense among men, and bring to light 
the inner essence of the Christian doctrine. He seeks to 
show this especially in his ‘‘ appeal” to the public. In this 
he says: to furnish an answer to the questions, what is good? 
what is true? is the aim of my philosophical system. We 
must start with the affirmation that there is something abso- 
lutely true and good; that there is something which can hold 
and bind the free flight of thought. There is a voice in man 
which cannot be silenced, which affirms that there is a duty, 
and that it must be done simply for its own sake. Resting 
on this basis, there is opened to us an entirely new world in 
our being; we attain a higher existence, which is independent 
of all nature, and is grounded simply in ourselves. I would 
call this absolute self-satisfaction of the reason, this perfect 
freedom from all dependence, blessedness. As the single but 
unerring means of blessedness, my conscience points me to 
the fulfilment of duty. I am, therefore, impressed by the 
unshaken conviction, that there is a rule and fixed order, ac- 
cording to which the purely moral disposition necessarily 
produces blessedness. It is absolutely necessary, and it is 
the essential element in religion, that the man who would 
maintain the dignity of his reason, should repose on the faith 
in this order of a moral world, should regard each one of his 
duties as an enactment of this order, and joyfully submit 
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himself to, and find bliss in, every consequence of his duty. 
Thou shalt know God if thou canst only beget in thyself a 
dutiful character, and though to others of us thou mayest 
seem to be still in the world of sense, yet for thyself art thou 
already a partaker of eternal life. 

II. THe LATER FORM OF FIcHTE’s PHiLosopHy. — Every 
thing of importance which Fichte accomplished as a specula- 
tive philosopher, is contained in the Theory of Knowledge as 
above considered. Subsequently, after his departure from 
Jena, his system gradually became modified, and from differ- 
ent causes. Partly, because it was difficult to maintain the 
rigid idealism of the Theory of Knowledge; partly, because 
Schelling’s natural philosophy, which now appeared, was not 
without an influence upon Fichte’s thinking, though the latter 
denied this and became involved in a bitter controversy with 
Schelling ; and, partly, his outward relations, which were far 
from being happy, contributed to modify his view of the 
world. Fichte’s writings, in this second period, are for the 
most part popular, and intended for a mixed class of read- 
ers. They all bear the impress of his acute mind, and of his 
exalted manly character, but lack the originality and the 
scientific sequence of his earlier productions. Those of them 
which are scientific do not satisfy the demands which he him- 
self had previously laid down with so much strictness, both 
for himself and others, in respect of genetic construction and 
philosophical method. His doctrine at this time seems rather 
a web of his old subjective idealistic conceptions and the 
newly added objective idealism, so loosely connected that 
Schelling might call it the completest syncretism and eclecti- 
cism. His new standpoint is chiefly distinguished from his 
old by his attempt to merge his subjective idealism into an 
objective pantheism (with many points of resemblance to 
Neo-Platonism), to transmute the Ego of his earlier philoso- 
phy into the absolute, or the thought of God. God, whose 
conception he had formerly placed only at the end of his sys- 
tem, in the doubtful form of a moral order of the world, be- 
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comes to him now the absolute beginning, and single element 
of his philosophy. This gives to his philosophy an entirely 
new color. Moral severity gives place to a religious mild- 
ness; instead of the Ego and the Ought, life and love are 
now the chief features of his philosophy ; in place of the exact 
dialectic of the Theory of Knowledge, he now makes choice 
of mystical and metaphorical modes of expression. 

This second period of Fichte’s philosophy is especially 
characterized by its inclination to religion and Christianity, 
as exhibited most prominently in the essay ‘* Direction to a 
Blessed Life.” Fichte here affirms that his new doctrine is 
exactly that of Christianity, and especially of the Gospel 
according to John. He would make this gospel alone the 
clear foundation of Christian truth, since the other apostles 
remained half Jews after their conversion, and adhered to the 
fundamental error of Judaism, that the world had a creation 
in time. Fichte lays great weight upon the first part of 
John’s prologue, where the formation of the world out of 
nothing is confuted, and a true view laid down of a revelation 
co-eternal with God, and necessarily given with his being. 
That which this prologue says of the incarnation of the Logos 
in the person of Jesus, has, according to Fichte, only a his- 
toric validity. The absolute and eternally true standpoint is, 
that at all times, and in every one, without exception, who is 
vitally sensible of his union with God, and who actually and 
in fact yields up his whole individual life to the divine life 
within him,—the eternal word becomes flesh in the same way 
as in Jesus Christ, and holds a personal, sensible, and human 
existence. The whole communion of believers, the first-born 
alike with the later born, coincides in the Godhead, the com- 
mon source of life for all. And so then, Christianity having 
gained its end, disappears again in the eternal truth, and 
affirms that every man should come to a union with God. 
So long as man desires to be himself any thing whatsoever, 
God does not come to him, for no man can become God. 
But just as soon as he purely, wholly, and radically gives up 
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himself, God alone remains, and is all and in all. Man can- 
not make for himself a God, but he can give up himself as a 
proper negation, and thus he disappears in God. 

The result of his advanced philosophizing, Fichte has 
briefly and clearly comprehended in the following lines, which 
we extract from two posthumous sonnets : — 


The perennial One 
Lives in my life and seeth in my sight. 
God only ts — and God is nought but life! 
And yet thou knowest and I know with thee. 
If such a thing as knowing then can be, 
Must it not be a knowing of God’s life? 
“Gladly to His my life I would resign: 
But oh! how find it? If’tis ever brought 
Into my knowing, it becomes a thought, 
Clad with thought’s garb like other thoughts of mine.” 
The obstacle, my friend, is very clear, _ 
It is thy self. Whate’er can die, resign, 
And God alone will hence breathe in thy breath. 
Note well what may survive this partial death, 
Then shall the hull to thee as hull appear, 
And thou shalt see unveiled the life divine.* 


pH OrlON XLT. 
HERBART. 


A PECULIAR, and in many respects noticeable, development 
of the Kantian philosophy, was attempted by Johann Fried- 
rich Herbart, who was born at Oldenburg in 1776, chosen 
professor of philosophy in Gottingen in 1805; made Kant’s 
successor at Konigsberg in 1808, and recalled to Gottingen 





* From the translation of A. E. Kreger. The lines here given include the 
last two lines of the second, and the whole of the third, of Fichte’s sonnets. — 
B. E. 8. 
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in 1833, where he died in 1841. His philosophy, instead of 
taking, like most other systems, for its principle, an idea of 
the reason, followed the direction of Kant, and expended it- 
self mainly in a critical examination of subjective experi- 
ence. It is essentially a criticism, but with results which are 
peculiar, and which differ wholly from those of Kant. Its 
position in the history of philosophy is from the very nature 
of its fundamental principle an isolated one; instead of re- 
garding antecedent systems as elements of a true philosophy, 
it looks upon almost all of them as failures. It is especially 
hostile to the Post-Kantian German philosophy, and most of 
all to Schelling’s philosophy of nature, in which it could only 
behold a phantasm and a delusion; sooner than come in con- 
tact with this, it would join Hegelianism, of which it is the 
opposite pole. We will give a brief exposition of its prom- 
inent thoughts. | 

1. The Basis and Starting-point of Philosophy is, according 
to Herbart, the common view of things, or a knowledge which 
accords with experience. A philosophical system is in real- 
ity nothing but an attempt by which some one thinker strives 
to solve certain questions which present themselves to him. 
Every question in philosophy should relate singly and solely 
to that which is given, and must arise from this source alone, 
because there is for man no original field of certainty, other 
than experience. _ Every philosophy should begin with it. 
Thought should yield itself to experience, which should lead 
it, and not be led by it. Experience, therefore, is the only 
object and basis of philosophy ; that which is not given can- 
not be an object of thought, and it is impossible to establish 
any knowledge which transcends the limits of experience. 

2. Though the material furnished by experience is the 
basis of philosophy, yet, since it is furnished (given ready- 
formed) it stands outside of philosophy. The question arises, 
what is the first act or beginning of philosophy? Thought 
should first separate itself from experience, that it may clearly 
see the difficulties of its undertaking. The beginning of phi- 
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losophy, where thought ‘tises above that which is given, is 
accordingly doubt or scepticism. Scepticism is twofold, a 
lower and a higher. The lower scepticism simply doubts 
that things are so constituted as they appear to us to be; the 
higher scepticism passes beyond the form of the phenomenon, 
and inquires whether in reality any thing there exists. It 
doubts, e.g., the succession in, time; it asks in reference to 
the forms of the objects of nature which exhibit design, 
whether the design is perceived, or only attached to them in 
thought, ete. Thus the problems which form the content of 
metaphysic, are gradually brought out. The result of scep- 
ticism is therefore not negative, but positive. Doubt is noth- 
ing but the thinking of those conceptions of experience which 
are the material of philosophy. Through this reflection, scep- 
ticism leads us to the knowledge that these conceptions of 
experience, though they refer to something given, yet contain 
no content that is conceivable, z.e., free from logical incon- 
eruities. 

3. Remodelling of the conceptions of experience. — Meta- 
physic, according to Herbart, is the science of that which is 
intelligible in experience. Our view thus far has been a two- 
fold one. On the one side we hold fast to the opinion that 
the sole basis of philosophy is experience, and on the other 
side scepticism has shaken the credibility of experience. 
The point now is to transform this scepticism into a definite 
knowledge of metaphysical problems. Conceptions from ex- 
perience crowd upon us, which are incogitable, ¢.e., they may 
indeed be thought by the ordinary understanding, but this 
thinking is obscure and confused, and does not separate nor 
compare opposing characteristics. But acute thought, logi- 
cal analysis, will find in the conceptions of experience (e.g., 
space, time, becoming, motion, etc.), contradictions, totally 
inconsistent characteristics. What now is to be done? We 
may not reject these conceptions, for they are given, and 
beyond the given we cannot step; we cannot retain them, for 
they are inconceivable and cannot logically be established. 
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The only way of escape which remains to us is to remodel 
them. To remodel the conceptions of experience, to eliminate 
their contradictions, is the proper act of speculation. Scep- 
ticism has brought to light the more definite problems which 
involve a contradiction, and whose solution it therefore be- 
longs to metaphysics to attempt; the most important of these 
are the problems of inherence, change, and the Ego. 

The relation between Herbart and Hegel is very clear at 
this point. Both are agreed respecting the contradictory 
nature of the determinations of thought, and the conceptions 
of experience. But from this point they diverge. It is the 
nature of these conceptions as of every thing, says Hegel, to 
be an inner contradiction ; becoming, for instance, is essen- 
tially the unity of being, and not being, etc. This is im- 
possible, says Herbart, on the other hand, so long as the 
principle of contradiction is valid; if the conceptions of expe- 
rience contain inner contradictions, this is not the fault of the 
objective world, but of the representing subject who must 
rectify his false apprehension by remodelling these concep- 
tions, and eliminating the contradiction. Herbart thus charges 
the philosophy of Hegel with empiricism, because it receives 
from experience these contradictory conceptions unchanged, 
and not only regards these as established, but even goes so 
far as to metamorphose logic on their account, and this sim- 
ply because they are given in experience, though their con- 
tradictory nature is clearly seen. Hegel and Herbart stand 
related to each other as Heraclitus and Parmenides (cf. Sects. 
WE. and. Vil). 

4. From this point Herbart attains his ‘‘ reals ” as follows : 
The discovery of contradictions, he says, in all our concep- 
tions of experience, might lead us to absolute scepticism, and 
to despair of the truth. But here we remember that if the 
existence of every thing real be denied, then phenomena, sen- 
sation, representation, and thought itself would be destroyed. 
We may, therefore, assume that the indications of reality in- 
crease with the increase of appearance. We cannot, indeed, 
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ascribe to the given any true and essential being per se; it is 
not per se alone, but only on, or in, or through something other. 
True being is an absolute being, which as such excludes all 
relativity and dependence ; it is absolute position, which it is 
not for us first to posit, but only to recognize. In so far as 
this being is attributed to any thing, this latter possesses 
reality. True being is, therefore, ever a quale, a something 
which is considered as being. In order now that this posited 
may correspond to the conditions which lie in the conception 
of absolute position, the what of the real must be thought (a) 
as absolutely positive or aflirmative, 7.e., without any nega- 
tion or limitation, which might destroy its absoluteness ; (0) 
as absolutely simple, 7.e., in no way, as a multiplicity or ad- 
mitting of inner antitheses ; (c) as undetermined by any con- 
ceptions of magnitude, 7.e., not as a quantum which may be 
divided and extended in time and space; hence, also, not as 
a2 continuous magnitude or continuity. But we must never 
forget that this being or this absolute reality is not simply 
something thought, but is something independent and resting 
on itself, and hence it is simply to be recognized by thought. 
The conception of this being lies at the basis of all Herbart’s 
metaphysic. Take an example of this. The first problem to 
be solved in metaphysics is the problem of inherence, or the 
thing with its qualities. Every perceptible thing presents 
itself to the senses as a complex of several characteristics. 
But all the attributes of a thing which are given in perception 
are relative. We say, e.g., that sound is a property of a cer- 
tain body. It sounds — but it cannot do this without air; 
what now becomes of this property in a space without air? 
Again, we say that a body is heavy, but it is so only on the 
earth. Or again, that a body is colored, but light is neces- 
sary for this; what now becomes of such a property in dark- 
ness? Still farther, a multiplicity of properties is incompati- 
ble with the unity of an object. If you ask what is this thing, 
you are answered with the sum of its characteristics; it is 
soft, white, full-sounding, heavy, — but your question was of 
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one, not of many. The answer only affirms what the thing 
has, not what it is. Moreover, the list of characteristics is 
always incomplete. The what of a thing can therefore lie 
neither in the individual given properties, nor in their unity. 
In determining what a thing is, we have only this answer re- 
maining, viz., the thing is that unknown, which we must posit 
before we can posit any thing as lying in the given properties ; 
in a word, it is the substance. For if, in order to see what 
the thing purely and essentially is, we take away the charac- 
teristics which it may have, we find that nothing more remains, 
and we perceive that what we considered as the real thing was 
only a complex of characteristics, and the union of these in 
one whole. But since every appearance indicates a definite 
reality, and since there must be as much reality as there is 
appearance, we have to consider the reality, which lies at the 
basis of the thing with its qualities, as a complex of many 
simple substances or monads, and whose quality is different 
in ditferent instances. When our experience has led us to a 
repeated grouping together of these monads, we call the 
group a thing. Let us now briefly look at that modification 
of the fundamental conceptions of metaphysic which is in- 
volved in this fundamental conception of reality. First, 
there is the conception of causality, which cannot be main- 
tained in its ordinary form. All that we can perceive in the 
act is succession in time, and not the necessary connection of 
cause with effect. The cause itself can be neither transcen- 
dent nor immanent; it cannot be transcendent, because a real 
influence of one real thing upon another, contradicts the con- 
ception of absolute reality ; nor immanent, for then the sub- 
stance must be thought as one with its qualities, which con- 
tradicts the results of the investigation concerning a thing 
with its qualities. We can just as little find in the conception 
of the real an answer to the question, how one determinate 
being can be brought into contact with another, for the real 
is the absolute unchangeable. We can therefore only explain 
the conception of causality on the ground that the different 
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reals which lie at the basis of the characteristics are con- 
ceived, each one for itself, as cause of the phenomenon, there 
being just as many causes as there are phenomena. ‘The 
problem of change is intimately connected with the concep- 
tion of cause. Since, however, according to Herbart, there 
is no inner change, no self-determination, no becoming and 
no life; since the monads are, and remain in themselves un- 
changeable, they do not become different in respect of quality, 
but they are originally different one from another, and each 
one exhibits its quality without ever any change. The problem 
of change can thus only be solved through the theory of the 
disturbances and self-preservations of these essences. But 
if that which we call not simply an apparent but an actual 
event, in the essence of the monads, may be reduced to a 
‘+ self-preservation,” as the last gleam of activity and life, 
still we have the question ever remaining, how to explain 
the appearance of change. For this it is necessary to bring 
in two auxiliary conceptions ; first, that of accidental views, 
and second, that of intellectual spaces. The accidental 
views, an expression taken from mathematics, signify, in 
reference to the problem before us this much, viz., one and 
the same conception may often be considered in very differ- 
ent relations to different essences without the slightest change 
in its own nature, e.g., a straight line may be considered as 
radius or as tangent, and a tone as harmonious or discordant. 
By help of these accidental views, we may now regard that 
which actually results in the monad, when other monads, op- 
posite in quality, come in contact with it, as on the one side 
an actual occurrence, though on the other side, no actual 
change can be imputed to the original condition of the mo- 
nads (a gray color, e.g., seems comparatively white by the 
side of black, and comparatively black by the side of white, 
without changing at all its quality). A further auxiliary con- 
ception is that of intellectual space, which arises when we 
must consider these essences together as well as not together. 
By means of this conception we can eliminate the contradic- 
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tions from the conception of movement. Lastly, it can be 
seen that the conception of matter and that of the Ego (in 
psychologically explaining which, the rest of the metaphysic 
is occupied) are, like the preceding ones, no less contradic- 
tory in themselves than they are irreconcilable with the fun- 
damental conception of the real; for neither can an extended 
being, like matter, be formed out of spaceless monads, — and 
with matter, therefore, fall also the ordinary (apparent) con- 
ceptions of space and time,— nor can we admit, without: 
transformation, the conception of the Ego, since it exhibits 
the contradictory conception of a thing with many and chang- 
ing qualities (conditions, powers, faculties, &c.). 

We are reminded by Herbart’s ‘‘ reals” of the theory of the 
atomists (cf. Sect. IX. 2), of the Eleatic theory of being (ef. 
Sect. VI.), and of Leibnitz’s monadology. His reals how- 
ever are distinguished from the atoms by not possessing im- 
penetrability. The monads of Herbart may be just as well 
conceived in the same space as a mathematical point may be 
conceived as co-existing with another in the same place. In 
this respect the ‘‘real” of Herbart has a far greater similarity 
to the ‘‘ one” of the Eleatics. Both are simple, and to be 
conceived in intellectual spaces, but the essential difference 
is, that Herbart’s substances are not only numerically distinct 
but are even opposed in quality. Herbart’s simple quantities 
have already been compared to the monads of Leibnitz; but 
these latter have essentially a power of representation ; they 
are beings with inner states, while, according to Herbart, 
representation belongs to the real itself just as little as every 
, other state. 

5. The Philosophy of Nature and Psychology are connected 
with metaphysic. In the first he shows how the most impor- 
tant phenomena of nature, attraction, repulsion, chemical affin- 
ity, etc., are explicable through his metaphysic, and through 
it alone. The second treats of the soul, but first of all of the 
Ego. The Ego is primarily a metaphysical problem, since it 
involves contradictions. It is also a psychological problem, 
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since its origination is to be explained. We must, therefore, 
first consider those contradictions which are involved in the 
identity of subject and object. The subject posits itself and 
is therefore itself object. But this posited object is nothing 
other than the positing subject. Thus the Ego is, as Fichte 
says, subject-object, and, as such, full of the hardest contra- 
dictions, for subject and object can never be affirmed as one 
and the same without contradiction. But now since the Ego 
is given it cannot be rejected, but must be purified from its 
contradictions. This occurs whenever the Ego is conceived 
as that which represents, and the different sensations, 
thoughts, &c., are embraced under the common conception of 
changing appearance. The solution of this problem is 
similar to that of inherence. As in the latter problem the 
thing was apprehended as a complex of as many reals as it 
has qualities, just so here the Ego; but with the Ego, inner 
states and representations correspond to its qualities. Thus 
that which we are accustomed to name Ego is nothing other 
than the soul. ‘The soul as a monad, as absolutely being, is 
therefore simple, eternal, indissoluble, from which we may 
conclude its eternal existence. From this standpoint Her- 
bart combats the ordinary course of psychology which ascribes 
certain powers and faculties to the soul. That which occurs 
in the soul is nothing other than  self-preservation, which 
can only be manifold and changing in opposition to other 
reals. The causes of its changing states are therefore these 
other reals, which come variously in conflict with the soul- 
monad, and thus produce that apparently infinite manifold- 
ness of sensations, representations, and affections. This 
theory of self-preservation lies at the basis of all Herbart’s 
psychology. That which psychology ordinarily calls feeling, 
thinking, representing, &¢., are only specific differences in 
the self-preservation of the soul; they indicate no proper con- 
dition of the inner reality itself, but only relations between 
the reals, relations, which, coming up together at the same 
time from different sides, are partly suppressed, partly in- 
AB vate 
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tensified, and partly modified. Consciousness is the sum of 
those relations in which the soul stands to other essences. 
But the relations to objects, and hence to the representations 
corresponding to these, are not all equally definite ; one sup- 
presses, restricts, and obscures another until a relation of 
equilibrium results which can be calculated according to the 
laws of statics. But the suppressed representations do not 
wholly disappear, but waiting on the threshold of conscious- 
ness for the favourable moment when they shall be permitted 
again to arise, they join themselves with kindred representa- 
tions, and press forward with united energies. This move- 
ment of the representations (sketched in a masterly manner 
by Herbart) may be calculated according to the rules of 
mathematics, and this is Herbart’s well-known application of 
mathematics to empirical psychology. The representations 
which were pressed back, which wait on the threshold of con- 
sciousness and only work in the darkness, and of which we 
are only half conscious, are feelings. They express them- 
selves as desires, according as their struggle outward is more 
or less successful. Desire becomes will when united with the 
hope of success. The will is no separate faculty of the mind 
but consists only in the relation of the dominant representa- 
tions to the others. The strength of decision and the character 
of a man depend upon the constant presence in the conscious- 
ness of a certain number of representations, while other rep- 
resentations are weakened, or denied an entrance over the 
threshold of consciousness. 

6. The Importance of Herbart’s Philosophy. — Herbart’s 
philosophy is important mainly for its metaphysic and psy- 
chology. In the other spheres and activities of the human 
mind, e.g., rights, morality, the state, art, religion, his phi- 
losophy is mostly barren of results, and though there are not 
wanting here striking observations, yet these have no connec- 
tion with the speculative principles of the system. Herbart 
carefully isolates the different philosophical sciences, distin- 
guishing especially and in the strictest manner between theo- 
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retical and practical philosophy. He charges the effort after 
unity in philosophy, with occasioning’ the greatest errors ; 
for logical, metaphysical, and esthetic forms are entirely di- 
verse. Ethics and eesthetics have to do with objects in which 
an immediate evidence appears, but this is foreign to the 
whole nature of metaphysic, which can only gain its knowl- 
edge by the removal of errors. Adsthetic judgments on which 
practical philosophy rests, are independent of the reality of 
any object, and appear with immediate certainty in the midst 
of the strongest metaphysical doubts. The elements of mor- 
als, says Herbart, are pleasing and displeasing relations of 
the will. He thus grounds the whole practical philosophy 
upon esthetic judgments. The esthetic judgment is an in- 
voluntary and immediate judgment, which attaches to certain 
objects, without proof, the predicates of goodness and bad- 
ness. —In this lies the greatest difference between Herbart 
and Kant. 

We may characterize, on the whole, the philosophy of Her- 
bart as a development of the monadology of Leibnitz, full of 
enduring acuteness, but without any inner fruitfulness or 
capacity of development. 


SCs E LON iL. 
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SCHELLING sprang from Fichte. We may pass on to an 
exposition of his philosophy without any farther introduction, 
since that which it derives from Fichte forms a part of its 
historical development, and will therefore be treated of as 
this latter is unfolded. 

Friedrich Wilhelm Joseph Schelling was born at Leonberg, 
in Wiirtemberg, Jan. 27, 1775. With a very precocious 
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development, he entered the theological seminary at Ttibin- 
gen in his sixteenth year, and devoted himself partly to 
philology and mythology, but especially to Kant’s philoso- 
phy. During his course as a student, he was in personal 
connection with Hélderlin and Hegel. Schelling came before 
the world as an author very early. In 1792 appeared his 
graduating thesis on the third chapter of Genesis, in which 
he gave an interesting philosophical significance to the Mo- 
saic account of the Fall. In the following year, 1793, he 
published in Paulus’ Memorabilia an essay of a kindred na- 
ture ** On the Myths and Philosophemes of the Ancient World.” 
To the last year of his abode at Ttibingen belong the two 
philosophical writings: ‘** On the Possibility of a Form for 
Philosophy as such,” and ‘** On the Ego as a Principle of 
Philosophy, or on the Unconditioned in Human Knowledge.” 
After completing his university studies, Schelling went to 
Leipsic as tutor to the Baron von Riedesel, but soon after- 
wards repaired to Jena, where he became the pupil and co- 
laborer of Fichte. After Fichte’s departure from Jena, he 
became himself, 1798, teacher of philosophy there, and now 
began, removing himself from Fichte’s standpoint, to develop 
more and more his own peculiar views. He published in 
Jena the Journal of Speculative Physics, and also in company 
with Hegel, The Critical Journal of Philosophy. In the year 
1803 he went to Wiirzburg as professor ordinarius of philoso- 
phy. In 1807 he repaired to Munich as member ordinarius 
of the newly-established academy of sciences there. The year 
after he became general secretary of the Academy of the 
Plastic Arts, and subsequently, when the university professor- 
ship was established at Munich, he became its incumbent. 
After the death of Jacobi, he was chosen president of the 
Munich Academy. In 1841 he removed to Berlin, where 
he sometimes held lectures particularly on the ‘* Philosophy 
of Mythology” and on ‘+ Revelation.” During the last ten 
years of his life Schelling published nothing of importance. 
The publication of his complete works was begun soon after 
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his death (which occurred at Ragaz on the 20th of August, 
1854) and completed in 1861. Ten volumes comprise his 
earlier writings, and four others, his later prelections. Schel- 
ling’s philosophy is no completed system of which his separate 
works are the constituent elements ; but, like Plato’s, it has a 
historical development, a course of formative steps which the 
philosopher passed through in his own speculation. Instead 
of systematically elaborating the separate sciences from the 
standpoint of his fundamental principle, Schelling went back 
repeatedly to the beginning, seeking ever for new foundations 
and new standpoints, connecting these for the most part (like 
Plato) with some antecedent philosophemes (Fichte, Spinoza, 
Neo-Platonism, Leibnitz, Jacob Boehme, Gnosticism), which 
one after another he attempted to interweave with his sys- 
tem. We must modify accordingly our exposition of Schel- 
ling’s Philosophy, and take up its different periods, in ac- 
cordance with the succession of the different groups of his 
writings. 

1. First Perrop. SCHELLING’s DERIVATION FROM FICHTE. 

Schelling’s starting-point was Fichte, whom he openly fol- 
lowed in his earliest writings. In his essay, ‘* On the Possi- 
bility of a Form of Philosophy,” he shows the necessity of 
that supreme principle which Fichte had first propounded. 
In his essay, *‘ On the Ego,” Schelling shows that the ulti- 
mate ground of our knowledge can lie only in the Ego, and 
hence that every true philosophy must be idealism. If our 
knowledge is to possess reality, there must be one point in 
which ideality and reality, thought and being, can identically 
coincide ; and if outside of our knowledge there were some- 
thing higher which conditioned it, if itself were not the high- 
est, then it could not be absolute. Fichte regarded this essay 
as a commentary on his Theory of Knowledge; yet it con- 
tains already indications of Schelling’s subsequent standpoint, 
in its express affirmation of the unity of all knowledge, the 
necessity that in the end all the different sciences shall become 
merged into one. In the ‘* Letters on Dogmatism and Criti- 
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cism ” (1795), Schelling combated the notions of those Kan- 
tians who had left the critical and idealistic standpoint of 
their master, and fallen back again into the old dogmatism. 
It was also on the standpoint of Fichte that Schelling pub- 
lished in Niethammer’s and Fichte’s Journal (1797-98), a 
series of articles, in which he reviewed the philosophical lit- 
erature of the day. Here he begins to turn his attention to- 
wards a philosophical deduction of nature, though in this he 
was still wholly Fichtian, since he attempted to deduce nature 
from the essence of the Ego. In the essay which was com- 
posed soon after, and entitled ‘‘ Ideas for a Philosophy of 
Nature,” 1797, and the one ** On the World-soul,” 1798, he 
gradually unfolded more clearly his views. The chief points 
which are brought out in the three last-named essays are the 
following: The origin of the conception of matter lies in the 
nature of human intuition. Mind is the union of an unlimited 
and a limiting energy. If there were no limit to the mind, 
consciousness would be just as impossible as it would be if 
the mind were totally and absolutely limited. Feeling, per- 
ception, and knowledge are conceivable only on the suppo- 
sition that the energy which strives for the unlimited becomes 
limited through an opposing force, and that this latter be- 
comes itself freed from its limitations. Mind consists actual- 
iter only in the antagonism of these two energies, and hence 
only in their ever approximate or relative unity. Just so is it 
in nature. The absolute prius is not matter, as such, but the 
forces of which it is the unity. Matter is only to be appre- 
hended as the continual product of attraction and repulsion ; 
it is not, therefore, a mere inert mass, as we are apt to repre- 
sent it, but it is essentially force. But force in the material 
is as it were immaterial. Force in nature may be compared 
with mind. Since now mind exhibits precisely the same con- 
flict of opposite forces as does matter, we must unite the two 
in a higher identity. But the organ of the mind for appre- 
hending nature is the intuition which takes, as object of the 
external sense, the space which has been filled and limited by 
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the attracting and repelling forces. Thus Schelling was led 
to the conclusion that the same absolute appears in nature as 
in mind, and that the harmony of these is something more 
than a thought in reference to them. ‘‘ Or if you afiirm that 
we only carry over such an idea to nature, then have you 
utterly failed to apprehend what, for us, nature is and should 
be. For our view of nature is not that it accidentally coin- 
cides with the laws of our mind, — (perhaps through the me- 
diation of a third) ,— but that it necessarily and originally not 
only expresses, but itself realizes, the laws of our mind, and 
that it is nature, and is called such only in so far as it does 
this.” ‘* Nature should be visible mind, and mind invisible 
nature. Here, therefore, in the absolute identity of the mind 
within us, and nature without us, must.the problem : how it is 
possible for a nature outside of us to be, find its solution. 
This thought, that nature or matter is just as much the actual 
unity of an attracting and a repelling force, as mind is the 
unity of an unlimited and a limiting tendency, and that the 
repelling force in matter corresponds to the positive or un- 
limited activity of the mind, while the attracting force cor- 
responds to the mind’s negative or limiting activity, —this 
idealistic deduction of matter from the essence of the Ego, 
is the dominant thought in all that Schelling wrote upon the 
philosophy of nature during this period. Nature thus appears 
as the counterpart of mind, which mind itself produces, in 
order to return, by means of it, to pure self-intuition, to self- 
consciousness. Hence we have the successive stages of 
nature, in which all the stations of the mind in its way to self- 
consciousness are externally established. It is especially in 
the organic world that the mind can behold its own self-pro- 
duction. Hence, in every thing organic there is something 
symbolical, every plant bears some feature of the soul. The 
chief characteristics of organic growth,—the self-forming 
process from within outwards, the conformity to some end, 
the variety of interpenetration of form and matter, — are 
equally characteristic of the mind. Since now there exists 
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in our mind an endless striving to organize itself, so there 
must also be manifested in the external world a universal 
tendency to organization. The whole universe may thus be 
called a kind of organization which has developed itself from 
a centre, rising ever from a lower to a higher stage. From 
this point of view, it must be the chief effort of the philoso- 
phy of nature to unify that life of nature which physical sci- 
ence has broken up into an innumerable variety of forces. 
Many have needlessly troubled themselves, to show how very 
different is the working of heat and electricity, for every one 
knows this who has ever seen or heard of the two. But the 
mind strives after unity in the system of its knowledge; it 
will not endure that there should be pressed upon it a sep- 
arate principle for every single phenomenon, and it will only 
believe that it sees nature where it can discover the greatest 
simplicity of laws in the greatest multiplicity of phenomena, 
and the highest frugality of means in the highest prodigality 
of effects. Therefore, every thought, even that which is now 
rough and crude, merits attention so soon as it tends towards 
the simplifying of principles, and if it serves no other end, it 
at least strengthens the impulse to investigate and trace out 
the hidden process of nature.” The special tendency of the 
scientific investigation of nature which prevailed at that time, 
was to make a duality of forces the predominant element in 
the life of nature. In mechanics, the Kantian theory of the 
opposition of attraction and repulsion was adopted ; in chem- 
istry, by apprehending electricity as positive and negative, 
its phenomena were brought near those of magnetism; in 
physiology there was the opposition of irritability and sensi- 
bility, etc. In opposition to these dualities, Schelling now 
insisted upon the unity of all opposites, the unity of all 
dualities ; and this not simply as an abstract unity, but as a 
concrete identity, as the harmonious codperation of the 
heterogeneous. The world is the actual unity of a positive 
and a negative principle, ‘¢and these two conflicting forces 
taken together, or represented in their conflict, lead to the 
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idea of an organizing principle which makes of the world a 
system, in other words, to the idea of a world-soul.” 

In his above-cited essay on ‘‘ the world-soul,” Schelling 
makes a great advance toward apprehending nature as en- 
tirely autonomic. In the world-soul nature has a peculiar 
principle which dwells within it, and works intelligently. In 
this way the objective world, the independent life of nature, 
was recognized in a manner which the logical idealism of 
Fichte would not permit. Schelling proceeded still farther in 
this direction, and distinguished definitely, as the two sides 
of philosophy, the philosophy of nature and transcendental 
philosophy. By placing a philosophy of nature by the side 
of idealism, Schelling passed decidedly beyond the standpoint 
of the Theory of Knowledge, and we thus enter a second sta- 
dium of his philosophizing, though his method still remained 
that of Fichte, and he continued to believe that he was spec- 
ulating in the spirit of the Theory of Knowledge. 

II. Seconp PrerRiop. STANDPOINT OF THE DISTINCTION 
BETWEEN THE PHILOSOPHY OF NATURE AND OF MInp. 

This standpoint of Schelling is chiefly developed in the fol- 
lowing works: ‘‘/’irst Draft of a System of the Philosophy 
of Nature,” 1799; an introduction to this, 1799; articles in 
the ‘* Journal of Speculative Physics,” 1800, 1801; ‘* System 
of Transcendental Idealism,” 1800. Schelling distinguishes 
the two sides of philosophy as follows: All knowledge rests 
upon the agreement of a subject with an object. That which 
is simply objective is nature, and that which is simply sub- 
jective is the Ego or intelligence. There are two possible 
ways of uniting these two sides: we may either make nature 
first, and inquire how it is that intelligence is associated with 
it, 7.e., we may attempt to resolve it into pure determinations 
of thought (philosophy of nature) ; or we may make the sub- 
ject first, and inquire how objects proceed from the subject 
(transcendental philosophy). The end of all philosophy must 
be to make either an intelligence out of nature, or a nature 
out of intelligence. As transcendental philosophy has to 
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subordinate the real to the ideal, so must the philosophy of 
nature attempt to explain the ideal from the real. Both, 
however, are only the two poles of one and the same knowl- 
edge which reciprocally attract each other; hence, if we start 
from either pole, we are necessarily drawn towards the other. 
1. Tue PuiLosopny or Nature. — To philosophize con- 
cerning nature is, in a certain sense, to create nature, — to 
raise it from the dead mechanism in which it had seemed con- 
fined, to inspire it with freedom, and enable it to realize its 
own free development. And what, then, is matter, other 
than mind which has become extinct? According to this 
view, since nature is only the visible organism of our under- 
standing, it can produce nothing but what is conformable to 
law and design. But you radically destroy every idea of na- 
ture just so soon as you allow its design to have come to it 
from without, from the understanding of some being external 
to it. The complete exhibition of the immanence of the in- 
tellectual world in the laws and forms of the phenomenal 
world, and, on the other hand, the complete comprehension 
of these laws and forms by means of the intellectual world, 
and therefore the exhibition of the identity of nature with the 
ideal world, is the work of the philosophy of nature. Imme- 
diate experience is indeed its starting-point ; we know origi- 
nally nothing except through experience ; but just as soon as 
I gain an insight into the inner necessity of a principle of ex- 
perience, it becomes a principle a priori. The philosophy of 
nature is empiricism extended until it becomes absolute. 
Schelling expresses himself as follows, concerning the fun- 
damental principles of a philosophy of nature. Nature is as 
it were an oscillation between productivity and product, which 
is always passing over into definite forms and products, just 
as it is always productively passing beyond these. This os- 
cillation indicates a duality of principles, through which 
nature is held in a constant activity, and hindered from ex- 
hausting itself in its products. A universal duality is thus 
the principle of every explanation of nature; it is the first 
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principle of a philosophic theory of nature, to reduce all 
nature to polarity and dualism. On the other hand, the object 
of all our contemplation of nature is to know that absolute 
unity which comprehends the whole, but which suffers only 
one side of itself to be known in nature. Nature is, as it 
were, the instrument through which this absolute unity ex- 
ternally executes and actualizes that which is prefigured in 
the absolute understanding. The whole absolute is therefore 
cognizable in nature, though phenomenal nature only exhibits 
in a succession, and produces in an endless development, 
that which the true or real nature eternally possesses. Schel- 
ling treats of the philosophy of nature, in three divisions: 
(1) the proof that nature, in its original products, is organic ; 
(2) the conditions of an inorganic nature; (3) the reciprocal 
determination of organic and inorganic nature. 

(1) Organic nature Schelling deduces thus: Nature abso- 
lutely apprehended is nothing other than infinite activity, 
infinite produetivity. If this were unhindered in the mani- 
festation of itself, it would at once, with infinite celerity, 
produce an absolute product, which would afford no expla- 
nation of empirical nature. If this latter is to be explained 
—if there are to be finite products, we must consider the 
productive activity of nature as restrained by an opposite, a 
retarding activity, which lies in nature itself. Thus arises 
a series of finite products. But since the absolute produc- 
tivity of nature tends towards an absolute product, these 
individual products are only phenomenal ones, beyond each 
one of which nature herself advances, in order to satisfy the 
absoluteness of her inner productivity through an infinite 
series of individual products. In this eternal producing of 
finite products, nature shows itself as a living antagonism 
of two opposite forces, a productive and a retarding ten- 
dency. And, indeed, the operation of this latter is infinitely 
manifold ; the original productive impulse of nature has not 
only to combat a simple restraint, but it must struggle with 
an infinity of reactions, which may be called original quali- 
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ties. Hence every organic being is the permanent expres- 
sion of a conflict of reciprocally destroying and limiting 
actions of nature. And from this, viz., from the original 
limitation and infinite restraint of the formative impulse of 
nature, we see the reason why every organism, instead of 
attaining to an absolute product, only reproduces itself ad 
infinitum. Upon this rests the special significance for the 
organic world, of the distinction of sex. The distinction of 
sex fixes the organic products of nature, it restrains them 
within their own processes of development, and suffers them 
only to produce their like. But in this production nature 
has no regard for the individual, but only for the species. 
The individual is contrary to nature; nature desires the 
absolute, and its constant effort is to exhibit this. Individual 
products, therefore, in which the activity of nature is arrested, 
can only be regarded as abortive attempts to represent the 
absolute. Hence the individual must be the means, and the 
species the end of nature. Just so soon as the species is 
secured, nature abandons the individuals and labors for their 
destruction. Schelling divides the dynamic gradation of 
organic nature according to the three grand functions of an 
organism: (a) Formative impulse (reproductive energy) ; 
(0) Irritability; (c) Sensibility. Highest in rank are those 
organisms in which sensibility has the preponderance over 
irritability ; next are those in which irritability preponderates ; 
and lastly, those in which reproduction first comes out in its 
entire perfection, while sensibility and irritability are almost 
extinct. Yet these three powers are interwoven together in 
all nature, and hence there is but one organization, descend- 
ing through all nature from man to the plant. 

(2) Inorganic nature is the antithesis to organic. The 
existence and essence of inorganic nature are conditioned 
through the existence and essence of organic nature. While 
the forces of organic nature are productive, those of inorganic 
nature are not productive. While organic nature aims only 
to establish the species, inorganic nature regards only the 
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individual, and offers no reproduction of the species through 
the individual. It consists in a great multitude of materials, 
which have no other connection than that of externality and 
juxtaposition. In a word, inorganic nature is simply a mass 
held together by some external cause as gravity. Yet it, like 
organic nature, has its gradations. The power of reproduc- 
tion in the latter has its counterpart in the chemical processes 
of the former (e.g., combustion) ; that which in the one case 
is irritability, in the other is electricity ; and sensibility, which 
is the highest stage of organic life, corresponds to magnetism, 
the highest stage of the inorganic. 

(3) The reciprocal determination of the organic and inor- 
ganic world is made clear by what has already been said. 
The result to which every genuine philosophy of nature must 
come, is that the distinction between organic and inorganic 
nature is only in nature as object, and that nature, as origi- 
nally productive, transcends both. If the functions of an 
organism are only possible on the condition that a definite 
external world and an organic world exist, then must the 
external world and the organic world have a common origin. 
This can be explained only on the ground that inorganic na- 
ture presupposes in order to its existence a higher dynamical 
order of things, to which it is subject. There must be a 
third, which can reunite organic and inorganic nature ; which 
can be a medium, maintaining the continuity of the two. 
Both must be identified in some ultimate cause, through 
which, as through one common soul of nature (world-soul), 
both the organic and inorganic, 7.e., universal nature, is ani- 
mated; in some common principle, which, fluctuating be- 
tween inorganic and organic nature, and maintaining the 
continuity of the two, contains the first cause of all changes 
in the one, and the ultimate ground of all activity in the 
other. We have here the idea of a universal organism. That 
it is one and the same organization which unites in one the 
organic and inorganic world would appear from what has al- 
ready been said of the parallel gradations of the two worlds. 
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That which in universal nature is the cause of magnetism, 
is in organic nature the cause of sensibility, and the latter is 
only a higher potency of the former. Just as in the organic 
world through sensibility, so in universal nature through 
magnetism, there arises a duality from identity. In this way 
organic nature appears only as a higher stage of the inorganic ; 
the very same dualism which is seen in magnetic polarity, 
electrical phenomena, and chemical differences, displays it- 
self also in the organic world. 

2. TRANSCENDENTAL PutLtosopHy. — Transcendental phi- 
losophy is the philosophy of nature become subjective. The 
entire series of successive stages which have been described 
as exhibited in the object, is now repeated as a successive de- 
velopment of the beholding subject. It is the peculiarity of 
transcendental idealism, as we are told in the preface, that so 
soon as it is once admitted, it requires that the origin of all 
knowledge shall be sought for anew ; that what has long been 
considered as established truth should be subjected to a new 
examination; and if it undergoes this examination success- 
fully, it must at least appear under a new character and form. 
All parts of philosophy must be exhibited in one continuity, 
and the whole of philosophy must be regarded as the ad- 
vancing history of consciousness, which can use only as me- 
morial or document that which is laid down in experience. 
The exhibition of this connection is properly a succession of 
intuitions through which the Ego raises itself to consciousness 
in the highest potency. Neither transcendental philosophy 
nor the philosophy of nature can alone represent the paral- 
lelism between nature and intelligence ; but, in order to this, 
both sciences must be united, the one being considered as a 
necessary counterpart to the other. The subdivision of 
transcendental philosophy follows from its problem, to seek 
anew the origin of all knowledge, and to subject to a new 
examination every prejudgment and every thing which had 
been held to be established truth. The prejudgments of the 
common understanding are principally two: (1) That a world 
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of objects exists independent of, and outside of, ourselves, 
which are presented to us just as they are. To explain this 
prejudgment, is the problem of the first part of the trans- 
cendental philosophy (theoretical philosophy). (2) That we 
can produce an effect upon the objective world in accordance 
with representations which arise freely within us. The solu- 
tion of this problem is practical philosophy. But, with these 
two problems we find ourselves entangled, (3) in a contradic- 
tion. How is it possible that our thought should ever rule 
over the world of sense, if representation is conditioned in its 
origin by the objective? And conversely: how is harmony 
between our intellect and external things possible, if things 
are to be determined according to conceptions? The solution 
of this problem, which is the highest of transcendental 
philosophy, is the answer to the question: How can repre- 
sentations be conceived as directing themselves according to 
objects, and at the same time objects be conceived as direct- 
ing themselves according to representations? This is only 
conceivable on the ground that the activity through which the 
objective world is produced, is originally identical with that 
which manifests itself in the will, hence only on the ground 
that the same activity which in volition is consciously produc- 
tive, is unconsciously productive in the production of the 
external world. To show this identity of conscious and un- 
conscious activity, is the problem of the third part of trans- 
cendental philosophy, or the science of design in nature and 
of art. The three parts of the transcendental philosophy 
correspond thus entirely to the three critiques of Kant. 

(1) Theoretical philosophy starts from the highest princi- 
ple of knowledge, the self-consciousness, and from this point 
develops the history of self-consciousness, according to its 
most prominent epochs and stages, viz., sensation, intuition, 
productive intuition (which produces matter), — outer and 
inner intuition (from which space and time, and all Kant’s 
categories may be derived), abstraction (by which .the in- - 
telligence distinguishes itself from its products), — absolute 
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abstraction, or absolute act of will. With the act of the will 
there is spread before us, — 

(2) The Field of Practical Philosophy.—In_ practical 
philosophy the Ego is no longer intuitive, 7.e., unconscious, 
but is consciously productive, 7.e., realizing. As from the 
original act of self-consciousness nature in its entirety de- 
velops itself, so from the second act, or the act of free self- 
determination, there is produced a second nature, to deduce 
which is the object of practical philosophy. In his exposition 
of practical philosophy, Schelling follows almost wholly the 
theory of Fichte, but closes this section with some remarkable 
expressions respecting the philosophy of history, which show 
an advance beyond Fichte’s position. The moral order of 
the world is not enough to secure to the free action of intel- 
ligence its legitimate results. For the moral order is itself 
the product of many acting subjects, and cannot exist if these 
subjects act contrary to the moral law. Nothing so subjec- 
tive as the moral order of the world, nor yet the mere con- 
formity to law in objective nature, can secure to free activity 
its adequate results, and effect that out of the completely 
lawless play of the freedom of individuals there should, in the 
end, arise for all free beings an objective, rational, and har- 
monious result. A principle superior at once to both subject 
and object must be the invisible root of that harmony between 
the two which is necessary for action. This superior princi- 
ple is the Absolute, which is neither subject nor object, but 
the common root and uniting identity of the two. The free 
action of rational beings as it displays itself in that harmony 
of subjective and objective being which is eternally realized 
through the absolute, is history. History, therefore, is noth- 
ing but the continual realization of the harmony of the sub- 
jective and objective which is ever becoming more and more 
complete; the gradual revelation and manifestation of the 
absolute. In this revelation there are three periods. The 
first is that in which the governing power manifests itself as 
fate, as blind force, subduing freedom, and coldly and uncon- 
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sciously destroying whatever is greatest and noblest. This is 
the tragic period of history, a period of splendor, but also of 
the disappearance of the wonders of the old world with its 
empires and of the noblest humanity that ever flourished. 
The second period is that in which this blind force discloses 
itself as nature, and the obscure law of necessity is trans- 
formed into a clear law of nature which compels freedom and 
unrestrained caprice to subserve a plan of universal culture, 
leading in the end to the unity of nations and a universal 
state. This period appears to begin with the extension of 
the great Roman republic. The third period is that in which 
what in the earlier periods appeared as fate and nature de- 
velops itself as providence, and even the dominion of ‘* fate” 
and ‘* nature” is represented as providence in its first incom- 
plete manifestation. When this period will begin we cannot 
say. But when this period is, God is. 

(3) Philosophy of Art. — The problem of transcendental 
philosophy is to harmonize the subjective and the objective. 
In history, with which practical philosophy closes, the identity 
of the two is not exhibited, but only approximated in an in- 
finite progress. But now the Ego must attain a position 
where it can actually behold this identity, which constitutes 
its inner essence. If now all conscious activity exhibits de- 
sign, then a conscious and unconscious activity can only coin- 
cide in a product, which, though it exhibits design, was yet 
produced without design. Such a product is nature; we 
have here the principle of all teleology, in which alone the 
solution of the given problem can be sought. The peculiarity 
of nature is this, viz., that though it exhibits itself as nothing 
but a blind mechanism, it yet displays design, and represents 
an identity of the conscious subjective and the unconscious 
objective activity ; in it the Ego beholds its own most pecu- 
liar essence, which consists alone in this identity. But in na- 
ture the Ego beholds this identity, as something purely 
objective, as existing only externally to it; it must also be 
enabled to perceive it as a somewhat whose principle lies 
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within the Egu itself. This perception is the art-intuition. 
As the production of nature is unconscious, though similar to 
that which is conscious, so the esthetic production of the 
artist is a conscious production, similar to that which is un- 
conscious. #'sthetics must therefore be joined to teleology. 
That contradiction between the conscious and the uncon- 
scious, which moves forward untiringly in history, and which 
is unconsciously reconciled in nature, finds its conscious 
reconciliation in a work of art. In a work of art, the intelli- 
gence attains a perfect intuition of itself. The feeling which 
accompanies this intuition, is the feeling of an infinite satis- 
faction ; all contradictions being solved, and every riddle ex- 
plained. The unknown, which unexpectedly harmonizes the 
objective and the conscious activity, is nothing other than 
that absolute unchangeable identity to which every existence 
must be referred. In the artist it lays aside the veil, which 
elsewhere surrounds it, and irresistibly impels him to com- 
plete his work. Thus there is no other eternal revelation but 
art, and this is also the miracle which should convince us of' 
the reality of that supreme, which is never itself objective, 
but is the cause of all objectivity. Hence art holds a higher 
rank than philosophy, for only in art has the intellectual intui- 
tion objectivity. There is nothing, therefore, for the philoso- 
pher higher than art, because this opens before him, as it 
were, the holy of holies, where that which is separate in na- 
ture and history, and which in life and action, as in thought, 
must ever diverge, burns, as it were, in one flame, in an eter- 
nal and original union. From this we see also both the fact 
that philosophy, as philosophy, can never be universally valid, 
and the reason for it. Art is that alone to which is given an 
absolute objectivity, and it is through this alone that nature, 
consciously productive, concludes and completes itself within 
itself. 

The ‘* Transcendental Idealism” is the last work which 
Schelling wrote after the method of Fichte. In its principle he 
goes decidedly beyond the standpoint of Fichte. That which 
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was with Fichte the inconceivable limit.of the Ego, Schelling 
derives as a necessary duality, from the simple essence of the 
Ego. While Fichte had regarded the union of subject and 
object, only as an infinite progression towards that which 
ought to be, Schelling looked upon it as actually accomplished 
in a work of art. With Fichte God was apprehended only as 
the object of a moral faith, but with Schelling he was looked 
upon as the immediate object of the esthetic intuition. This 
difference between the two could not long be concealed from 
Schelling. He was obliged to see that he no longer stood 
upon the basis of subjective idealism, but that his real posi- 
tion was that of objective idealism. If he had already gone 
beyond Fichte in setting the philosophy of nature and tran- 
scendental philosophy opposite to each other, it was perfectly 
consistent for him now to go one step farther, and, placing 
himself on the point of indifference between the two, make 
the identity of the ideal and the real, of thought and being, as 
his principle. This principle Spinoza had already possessed 
before him. To this philosophy of identity Schelling now 
found himself peculiarly attracted. Instead of following 
Fichte’s method, he now availed himself of that of Spinoza, 
the mathematical, to which he ascribed the greatest evidence 
of proof. 

III. Turrp Perrop: PerR1op OF SPINOZISM, OR THE INDIF- 
FERENCE OF THE IDEAL AND THE REAL. 

The principal writings of this period are: ‘* Haposition 
of my System of Philosophy” (Journal of Speculative Physics, 
ii. 2); the second edition, with additions, of the ‘‘ Ideas for 
a Philosophy of Nature,” 1803; the dialogue, ‘‘ Bruno, or 
concerning the Divine and the Natural Principle of Things,” 
1802; ‘* Lectures on the Method of Academical Study,” 1803 ; 
three numbers of a ‘* New Journal of Speculative Physics,” 
1802-3. The character of the new standpoint of Schel- 
ling, at which we now arrive, is clearly exhibited in the defi- 
nition of reason, which he places at the head of the first of the 
above-named writings: I call reason absolute reason, or rea- 
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son, in so far as it is conceived as the total indifference of the 
subjective and the objective. Every one is supposed to be com- 
petent to think of reason; to. think of it as absolute, and thus 
to reach the standpoint which I require, abstraction must be 
made from the thinking subject. To him who makes this ab- 
straction, reason immediately ceases to be something subjec- 
tive, as most men represent it; neither can it be conceived 
as something objective, since an objective, or that which is 
thought, is only possible in opposition to that which thinks. 
It becomes, therefore, through this abstraction a true in-itse/f 
(absolute), which is the indifference-point between subject 
and object. The standpoint of philosophy is the standpoint 
of reason ; its knowledge is a knowledge of things as they are 
in themselves, i.e., as they are in the reason. It is the 
nature of philosophy to destroy every distinction which the 
imagination has mingled with pure thought, and to see in 
things only that through which they express the absolute rea- 
son, not regarding in them that which is simply an object for 
that retlection which expends itself on the laws of mechanism 
und in time. Besides reason there is nothing, and in it is 
every thing. Reason is the absolute. All objections to this 
principle can only arise from the fact, that men are in the 
habit of looking at things not as they are in reason, but as 
they appear. Every thing which is, is in essence like the 
reason, and one with it. It is not the reason which posits 
something external to itself, but only the false use of reason, 
which is connected with the inability to forget the subjective 
in ourselves. The reason is absolutely one and self-identical. 
The highest law for the being of reason, and since there is 
nothing besides reason, the highest law for all being, is the 
law of identity. Between subject and object therefore — since 
it is one and the same absolute identity which displays itself 
in both—there can be no difference except a quantitative dif- 
ference (a difference of more or less), so that nothing is either 
simple object or simple subject, but in all things subject and 
object are united, this union being in different proportions, 
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so that sometimes the subject and sometimes the object has 
the preponderance. But since the absolute is pure identity 
of subject and object, there can be no quantitative difference 
except outside of the identity, ¢.e., in the finite. As the fun- 
damental form of the infinite is A = A, so the scheme of the 
finite is A = B (i.e., the union of subjective with objective in 
different proportions). But, in reality, nothing is finite, be- 
cause the identity is the only reality. So far as there is 
difference in individual things, the identity exists in the form 
of indifference. If we could see at one glance every thing 
which is, we should find in all the pure identity, because we 
should find in all a perfect quantitative equilibrium of subjee- 
tivity and objectivity. True, we find, in looking at individual 
objects, that sometimes the preponderance is on one side and 
sometimes on the other, but in the whole this is compensated. 
The absolute identity is the absolute totality, the universe 
itself. There is in reality no individual being or thing. There 
is in reality nothing beyond the totality; and if any thing 
beyond this is beheld, this can only happen by virtue of an 
arbitrary separation of the individual from the whole, which 
is done through reflection, and is the source of every error. 
The absolute identity is essentially the same in every part of 
the universe. Hence the universe may be conceived under 
the figure of a line, in the centre of which is the A = A, while 


+ 
at the end on one side is A = B, 7.e., a preponderance of the 


subjective, and at the end on the other side is A = B, 7,655 9 
preponderance of the objective, though this must be conceived 
so that a relative identity may exist even in these extremes. 
The one side is the real or nature, the other side is the ideal. 
The real side develops itself according to three potences (a 
potence, or power, indicates a definite quantitative difference 
of subjectivity and objectivity). 

(1) The first potence is matter and gravity — the greatest 
preponderance of the object. (2) The second potence is 
light (A’), an inner — as weight is an outer — intuition of 
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nature. Light is a higher ascent of the subjective. It is the 
absolute identity itself. (3) The third potence is organiza- 
tion (A*), the common product of light and gravity. Organ- 
ization is just as original as matter. Inorganic nature, as 
such, does not exist: it is actually organized, and is, as it 
were, the universal germ out of which organization proceeds. 
The organization of every sphere is but the externalization 
of the inner being of the sphere itself; the earth itself, by a 
process of self-evolution, becomes animal and plant. The 
organic world has not formed itself out of the inorganic, but 
has been at least potentially present in it from the beginning. 
That matter which lies before us, apparently inorganic, is the 
residuum of organic metamorphoses, which could not become 
organic. The human brain is the highest bloom of the whole 
organic metamorphosis of the earth. From the above, 
Schelling adds, it must be perceived that we affirm an inner 
identity of all things, and a potential presence of every thing 
in every other, and therefore even the so-called dead matter 
may be viewed only as a sleeping world of animals and plants, 
which, in some period, the absolute identity may animate and 
raise to life. At this point Schelling stops suddenly, without 
developing further the three potences of the ideal series, cor- 
responding to those of the real. Elsewhere he completes the 
work by setting up the following three potences of the ideal 
series: (1) Knowledge, the potence of reflection ; (2) Action, 
the potence of subsumption; (3) the Reason as the unity of 
reflection and subsumption. These three potences appear: 
(1) as the true, the assimilation of matter in form; (2) as 
the good, or the assimilation of form in matter; (3) as the 
beautiful, or the work of art, the absolute blending together 
of form and matter. 

Schelling sought also to furnish himself with a new method 
for knowing the absolute identity. Neither the analytic nor 
the synthetical method seems to him suitable for this, since 
both afford only a finite knowledge. Gradually, also, he 
abandoned the mathematical method. The logical forms of 
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the ordinary method of knowledge, and even the ordinary 
metaphysical categories, were insuflicient for him. Schelling 
now places the intellectual intuition as the starting-point of 
true knowledge. Intuition, in general, is an equipoise of 
thought and being. When I intuit an object, the being of the 
object and my thought of the object are for me absolutely the 
same. But in ordinary intuition, some particular sensuous 
thing is posited as one with the thought. But in the intel- 
lectual or rational intuition, being in general and every being 
is made identical with the thought, the absolute subject-object 
is beheld. The intellectual intuition is absolute knowledge, 
and as such it can only be conceived as that in which thought 
and being are not opposed to each other. It is the begin- 
ning and the first step towards philosophy to behold, imme- 
diately and intellectually within thyself, that same indifference 
of the ideal and the real which thou beholdest projected as it 
were from thyself in space and time. This absolutely abso- 
lute mode of knowledge is whclly and entirely in the absolute 
itself. That it can never be taught is clear. It cannot, more- 
over, be seen why philosophy is bound to have special regard 
to this inability. Itseems much more fitting to make so com- 
plete a separation on every side between the entrance to phi- 
losophy and the common knowledge, that no road nor track 
shall lead from the latter to the former. The absolute mode 
of knowledge, like the truth which it contains, has no true op- 
position outside of itself, and as it cannot be demonstrated by 
any intelligent being, so nothing can be set up in opposition 
to it by any. —Schelling attempted to reduce the intellectual 
intuition to a method, and named this method construction. 
The possibility and the necessity of the constructive method is 
based upon the fact that the absolute is in all, and that all is 
the absolute. Construction is nothing other than the demon- 
stration that the whole is absolutely expressed in every par- 
ticular relation and object. To construe an object, philo- 
sophically, is to prove that in this object the whole inner 
structure of the absolute repeats itself. 
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In Schelling’s ‘‘Zectures on the Method of Academical 
Study” (delivered 1802, and published in 1803), he sought 
to treat encyclopedically, every philosophical discipline from 
the given standpoint of identity or indifference. They furnish 
a connected and popular exposition of the outlines of his phi- 
losophy, in the form of a critical review of the studies of the 
university course. The most noticeable feature in them is 
Schelling’s atternpt at a historical construction of Christian- 
ity. The incarnation of God is an incarnation from eternity. 
The eternal Son of God, born from the essence of the father 
of all things, is the finite itself, as it is in the eternal intuition 
of God. Christ is only the historical and phenomenal pinna- 
cle of the incarnation ; as an individual, he is a person wholly 
intelligible from the circumstances of the age in which he 
appeared. Since God is eternally outside of all time, it is 
inconceivable that he should have assumed a human nature 
at any definite moment of time. The temporal form of 
Christianity, the exoteric Christianity does not correspond 
to its idea, and its perfection is yet to come. A chief 
hindrance to the perfection of Christianity was, and is, the 
so-called Bible, which, moreover, is far inferior to other 
religious writings, in a genuine religious content. The future 
must bring a new birth of esoteric Christianity, or a new and 
higher form of religion, in which philosophy, religion, and 
poesy shall melt together in unity. — This latter remark con- 
tains already an intimation of the ‘‘ Philosophy of Revela- 
tion,” a work subsequently written by Schelling, and which 
exhibited many of the principles current in the age of the 
Apostle John. In the work we are now considering, there 
are also many other points which correspond to this later 
standpoint of Schelling. Thus he places at the summit of 
history a kind of golden age. It is inconceivable, he says, 
that man as he now appears, should have raised himself 
through himself from instinct to consciousness, from animal- 
ity to rationality. Another human race, must, therefore, 
have preceded the present, which ancient legends have im- 
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mortalized under the form of gods and heroes. The first 
origin of religion and culture is only conceivable through the 
instruction of higher natures. I hold a state of culture to 
have been the first condition of the human race, and consider 
the first foundation of states, sciences, religion, and arts as 
cotemporary, or rather as one thing: so that all these were 
not truly separate, but in the completest interpenetration, as 
it will be again in the final consummation. Schelling is no 
more than consistent when he accordingly apprehends the 
symbols of mythology which we meet with at the beginning 
of history, as disclosures of the highest wisdom. ‘There is 
here also a step towards his subsequent ‘* Philosophy of My- 
thology.” 

The mystical element revealed in these expressions of 
Schelling gained continually a greater prominence with him. 
Its growth was partly connected with his fruitless search after 
an absolute method, and a fitting form in which he might 
have satisfactorily expressed his philosophic intuitions. All 
noble mysticism rests on the inability to adequately express 
an infinite content in the form of a conception. So Schelling, 
after he had been restlessly tossed about from method to 
method, soon gave up also his method of construction, and 
abandoned himself wholly to the unlimited current of his 
fancy. But though this was partly the cause of his mysti- 
cism, it is also true that his philosophical standpoint was 
gradually undergoing a change. From the speculative sci- 
ence of nature, he was gradually passing over more and more 
into the philosophy of mind, whereby his conception and defi- 
nition of the absolute became changed. While he had pre- 
viously defined the absolute as the indifference of the ideal 
and the real, he now gives a preponderance to the ideal over 
the real, and makes ideality the fundamental determination 
of the absolute. The ideal is the first; secondly, the ideal 
determines itself in itself to the real; and the real as such is 
only third. The earlier harmony of mind and nature is dis- 
solved: matter appears now as the negative of mind. Since 
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Schelling in this way distinguishes the universe from the abso- 
lute as its counterpart, we see that he leaves decidedly the 
basis of Spinozism on which he had previously stood, and 
places himself on a new standpoint. 

IV. Fourrn Prerrop: tHE Mysticat or Neo-Piatonic 
FORM OF SCHELLING’S PHILOSOPHY. 

The writings of this period are: ‘ Philosophy and Re- 
ligion,” 1804; ‘* Exposition of the true relation of the Phi- 
losophy of Nature to the improved Theory of Fichte,” 1806 ; 
‘* Medical Annual” (published in company with Marcus) 
1805-1808. — As has already been said, the absolute and the 
universe were, on the standpoint of indifference, identical. 
Nature and history were immediate manifestations of the ab- 
solute. But now Schelling lays stress upon the difference 
between the two, and the independence of the world. This 
he expresses in a striking way in the first of the above-named 
writings, by placing the origin of the world wholly after the 
manner of Neo-Platonism, in a breaking away or a falling off 
from the absolute. From the absolute to the actual, there is 
no continuous transition; the origin of the sensible world is 
only conceivable as a complete breaking off per saltum from 
the absolute. The absolute is the only real, finite things are 
not real; they can, therefore, have their ground in no reality 
imparted to them from the absolute, but only in a separa- 
tion and complete falling away from the absolute. The rec- 
onciliation of this fall, and the complete manifestation of 
God, is the final cause of history. With this idea there are 
also connected other conceptions borrowed from Neo-Pla- 
tonism, which Schelling brings out in the same work. He 
speaks in it of the descent of the soul from intellectuality, to 
the world of sense, and like the Platonic myth he allows this 
fall of souls to be a punishment for their selfhood (pride) ; 
he speaks also in connection with this of a regeneration, or 
transmigration of souls, by which they either begin a higher 
life on a better sphere, or intoxicated with matter, are driven 
down to a still lower abode, according as they have in the 
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present life laid aside more or less of their selfhood, and be- 
come purified in a greater or less degree, to an identity with 
the infinite; but we are especially reminded of Neo-Platon- 
ism by the high place and the mystical and symbolical signifi- 
cance which Schelling gives in this work to the Greek mys- 
teries (even in the Bruno), and the view that if religion would 
be held in its pure ideality, it can only exist esoterically, or in 
the form of mysteries. — This notion of a higher identifica- 
tion of religion and philosophy goes through all the writings 
of this period. All true experience, says Schelling in the 
*¢ Medical Annual,” is religious. The existence of God is an 
empirical truth, and the ground of all experience. True, re- 
ligion is not philosophy, but the philosophy which does not 
unite in sacred harmony religion with science, were unworthy 
of the name. True, I know something higher than science. 
And if science has only these two ways to knowledge open 
before it, viz., that of analysis or abstraction, and that of 
synthetic derivation, then we deny all science of the absolute. 
Speculation is every thing, 7.e., a beholding, a contemplation 
of that which is in God. Science itself has worth only so 
far as it is speculative, ¢.e., only so far as it is a contempla- 
tion of God as he is. But the time will come when sciences 
shall more and more cease, and immediate knowledge take 
their place. The mortal eye closes only in the highest sci- 
ence, where it is no longer the man who sees, but the eternal 
beholding which has now come to see in him. 

With this theosophic view of the world, Schelling was led 
to pay attention to the earlier mystics. He began to study 
their writings. He answered the charge of mysticism in his 
controversy with Fichte as follows: Among the learned of 
the last century, there was a tacit agreement never to go be- 
yond a certain height, and, therefore, the genuine spirit of 
science was given up to the unlearned. These, because they 
were uneducated and had drawn upon themselves the jealousy 
of the learned, were called fanatics. But many a philosopher 
by profession might well have exchanged all his rhetoric for 
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the fulness of mind and heart which abound in the writings 
of such fanatics. Therefore I am not ashamed of the name 
of such a fanatic. I will even seek to make this reproach 
true; if I have not hitherto studied the writings of these men 
correctly, it has been owing to negligence. 

Schelling did not omit to verify these words. There were 
some special mental affinities between himself and Jacob 
Boehme, with whom he now became more and more closely 
joined. A study of his writings is indeed indicated in Schel- 
ling’s works of the present period. One of the most famous 
of Schelling’s writings, his theory of freedom, which «ppeared 
after this (‘* Philosophical Inquiry into the Nature of Human 
Freedom,” 1809), is composed entirely in the spirit of Jacob 
Boehme. With this begins the last period of Schelling’s phi- 
losophizing. 

V. Firtn Perrop: — Attempt at A THEOGONY AND Cos- 
MOGONY AFTER THE MANNER OF JACOB BOEHME. 

Schelling had much in common with Jacob Boehme. Both 
considered speculative cognition to be a kind of immediate 
intuition. Both made use of forms which mingled the ab- 
stract and the sensuous, and interpenetrated the definiteness 
of logic with the coloring of fancy. Both, in fine, were spec- 
ulatively in close contact. The self-duplication of the abso- 
lute was a fundamental thought of Boehme. Starting with 
the principle, that the divine essence was the indeterminable, 
infinite, and inconceivable, the ungrounded, Boehme conceives 
this essence, from a feeling of its own abstract infinitude, to 
project itself into the finite, 7.e., into the ground, or centre of 
nature, where in their gloomy torture-chamber the qualities 
are separated, from whose harsh collision the lightning streams 
forth, which, as mind or principle of light, is destined to rule 
and explain the struggling powers of nature, so that the God 
who has been raised from the absence of ground through a 
ground to the light of the mind, may henceforth move in an 
eternal kingdom of joy. This theogony of Jacob Boehme is 
in striking accord with the present standpoint of Schelling. 
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As Boehme had apprehended the absolute as the indetermina- 
ble absence of ground, so had Schelling in his earlier writings 
apprehended it as indifference. As Boehme had distinguished 
this absence of ground from a ground, or from nature, and 
from God as the light of minds, so had Schelling, in the 
writings of the last period, apprehended the absolute as a 
self-renunciation, and a return back from this renunciation 
into a higher unity with itself. We have here the three chief 
elements of that history of God, around which Schelling’s es- 
say on freedom turns: (1) God as indifference, or the absence 
of ground; (2) God as duplication into ground and existence, 
real and ideal; (3) reconciliation of this duplication, and 
elevation of the original indifference to identity. The first 
element of the divine life is that of pure indifference, or in- 
distinguishableness. This, which precedes every thing exist- 
ing, may be called the original ground, or the absence of 
ground. The absence of ground is not a product of oppo- 
sites, nor are they contained implicite in it, but it is a proper 
essence separate from every opposite, and having no predi- 
cate but that of predicatelessness. Real and ideal, darkness 
and light, can never be predicated of the absence of ground 
as opposites ; they can only be affirmed of it as not-opposites 
in aneither-nor. From this indifference now rises the duality : 
the absence of ground separates into two co-eternal begin- 
hings, so that ground and existence may become one through 
love, and the indeterminable and lifeless indifference may rise 
to a determinate and living identity. Since nothing is before 
or external to God, he must have the ground of his existence 
in himself. But this ground is not simply logical, as concep- 
tion, but real, as something which is actually to be distin- 
guished in God from existence; it is nature in God, an 
essence inseparable indeed from him, but yet distinct. Hence 
we cannot assign to this ground understanding and will, but 
only a desire to attain these; it is the longing to produce 
itself.. But in that this ground moves in its longing accord- 
ing to obscure and uncertain laws like a swelling sea, there 
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is, self-begotten in God, another and reflexive motion, an 
inner representation by which, since no other content than 
God himself is possible for it, he beholds himself in his im- 
age. This representation is God himself produced in him- 
self, the eternal word in God, which rises as light in the 
darkness of the ground, and endows its blind longing with 
understanding. ‘This understanding, united with the ground, 
becomes free creative will. Its work is to give order to na- 
ture, and to regulate the hitherto unregulated ground; and 
from this explanation of the real through the ideal, comes the 
creation of the world. The development of the world has 
two stadia: (1) the travail of light, or the progressive devel- 
opment of nature to man; (2) the travail of mind, or the 
development of man in history. 

(1) The progressive development of nature proceeds from 
a conflict of the ground with the understanding. The ground 
originally sought to produce every thing solely from itself, 
but its products had no stability without the understanding, 
and reverted to the ground, a creation which we see exhib- 
ited in the extinct classes of animals and plants of the pre- 
historic world. But consecutively and gradually, the ground 
admitted the work of the understanding, and every such step 
towards light is indicated by a new class of beings. In every 
creature of nature we must, therefore, distinguish two prin- 
ciples: first, the obscure principle through which they are 
separate from God, and have a particular will; second, the 
divine principle of the understanding, of the universal will. 
With irrational creatures, however, these two principles are 
not yet brought to unity; but the particular will is simple 
passion and desire, while the universal will, without the in- 
dividual will, reigns as an external natural force, as con- 
trolling instinct. 

(2) The two principles, the particular and the universal 
will, are first united in man as they are in the absolute: but 
in God they are united inseparably; in man separably, in 
order that there may be a difference between man and God, 
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and that God, as opposed to man, may be revealed as the 
unity of both principles, as a spirit which overcomes the dif- 
ference, as love. It is just this separableness of the univer- 
sal will, and the particular will, which makes good and evil 
possible. The good is the subjection of the particular will to 
the universal will, and the reverse of this right relation is 
evil. Human freedom consists in this possibility of good and 
evil. The empirical man, however, is not free, but his whole 
empirical condition is posited by a previous act of  intelli- 
gence. The man must act just as he does, but is neverthe- 
less free, because he has from eternity freely made himself 
that which he now necessarily is. From the creation, the 
will of the self-subsisting ground has also incited to action 
the individual will of the creature, in order that there might 
exist an opposition, in the suppression of which God might 
realize himself as the reconciling unity. In this universal 
excitation of evil, man has become involved in self-assertion 
and self-seeking ; hence all men are by nature evil, and yet 
in each this evil nature is the result of his own free acts. As 
the history of nature rests upon the conflict of the ground 
with the understanding, so does the history of humanity, 
taken as a whole, rest upon the conflict of the individual will 
with the universal will. The different stages through which 
evil, as a historical power, passes in its conflict with love, 
constitute the periods of the world’s history. Christianity is 
the centre of history: in Christ, the principle of love came in 
personal contact with incarnate evil: Christ was the mediator 
to reconcile on the highest stage the creation with God; for 
that which is personal can alone redeem the personal. The 
end of history is the reconciliation of the particular will and 
love, the prevalence of the universal will, so that God shall 
be all in all. The original indifference is thus elevated to 
absolute identity. 

Schelling has given a farther justification of this his idea 
of God, in his controversial pamphlet against Jacobi (1812). 
The charge of naturalism which Jacobi made against him, he 
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sought to refute by showing how the true idea of God is a 
union of naturalism and theism. Naturalism seeks to con- 
ceive of God as ground of the world (immanent), while the- 
ism would view him as the world’s cause (transcendent) ; the 
true course is to unite both determinations. God is at the 
same time ground and cause. It no way contradicts the con- 
ception of God to affirm that, so far as he reveals himself, he 
develops himself from himself, advancing from the imperfect 
to the perfect: the imperfect is in fact the perfect itself, only 
in a state of becoming. It is necessary that this becoming 
should be by stages, in order that the fulness of the perfect 
may appear on all sides. If there were no obscure ground, 
no nature, no negative principle in God, we could not speak 
of a consciousness of God. So long as the God of modern 
theism remains the simple essence which ought to be purely 
essential, but which in fact is without essence, so long as an 
actual twofoldness is not recognized in God, and a limiting 
and denying energy (a nature, a negative principle) is not 
placed in opposition to the extending and affirming energy in 
God, so long will science be entitled to deny the existence of 
a personal God. It is universally and essentially impossible 
to conceive of a being with consciousness, which has not 
been brought into limitation by some negative energy within 
himself, — as universally and essentially impossible as to con- 
ceive of a circle without a centre. 

Schelling’s letter to Eschenmayer in the Universal Journal 
of Germans for Germans, may be regarded as an explanation 
of the views advanced in his essay on freedom, and in his 
reply to Jacobi. In this letter he expresses himself more 
clearly than in his previous writings in regard to the signifi- 
cance of the word ground, and in regard to the extent to 
which he 1s justified in speaking of a ground in God. After 
this letter there was a pause in Schelling’s literary activity. 
It was, indeed, rumored that the publication of a great work 
entitled The Ages of the World had been begun, but that 
when partly printed, it had been withdrawn by Schelling and 
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destroyed. From this title the public was led to expect a phi- 
losophy of history. Moreover the short supplementary essay 
on The Deities of Samothrace, published in 1815, indicated 
that in the main work great emphasis was to be placed upon 
the development of the religious consciousness. Now, indeed, 
that the first book of The Ages of the World has appeared in 
the eighth volume of Schelling’s collected writings in the form 
which he gave to it about the year 1815, we see that the first 
book treats of the past as that which is to be thought of as 
antecedent to nature, the second of the present, i.e., of nature 
itself, and that the third was to contain anticipations of the 
Suture. For the rest, we see that at least the main features 
of the later doctrine of potences were even then firmly fixed 
in Schelling’s mind. After Stahl and Sengler had directed 
public attention to the new direction of Schelling’s doctrines, 
an extraordinary sensation was produced by the introduction 
which Schelling prefixed to H. Bekker’s translation of a work 
of Cousin. This was caused not only by the bitterness of his 
expressions in reference to Hegel, who, he said, had entirely 
misunderstood the system of identity ; but also by his open 
declaration that the system which he had hitherto developed 
was only one, and that the negative half of philosophy ; that, 
as the complement of this, a second, positive side must be 
added, which should be constructed not purely @ priori, but 
by a method which should not altogether exclude the most 
extreme empiricism. In a similar way, though with less bit- 
terness toward Hegel, he expressed himself in’ the introduc- 
tory lecture with which he opened his course in Berlin in 1841. 
Since the public was soon convinced that Schelling would 
hardly submit the doctrines expounded in his Berlin discourses 
to a larger circle of readers, attempts were made, —after the 
publication of extracts by Frauenstiidt and others, and espe- 
cially after the publication of Dr. Paulus’ notes, which Schel- 
ling’s own complaint of piracy seemed to authenticate, — 
partly to criticise, partly to expound his present doctrines. 


That these were only partially correct was made evident, 
25 
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when, after Schelling’s death, his sons made public not only 
the introduction to the Philosophy of Mythology, but also the 
Philosophy of Revelation. These works enable us to form 
a quite accurate conception of the later phase of Schelling’s 
philosophy. Just as in the essay on freedom and in the sub- 
sequent publications, that which in the third period is called 
the absolute indifference, is designated as the prius of nature 
and mind,—and of God, in so far as it is that in God which 
is not (yet) God,—so now it is shown, how from this pre- 
conception of God, which pantheism substitutes in the place 
of the common conception of him, the transition is made to 
the true notion of God, that, namely, possessed by true mono- 
theism, which vanquishes pantheism by rendering the latter 
latent within it. In this process of the explanation of the 
conception of God, three moments, or, —as Schelling in ac- 
cordance with his earlier method would have expressed it, — 
potences are to be distinguished; first the power-to-exist, 
which, since it is not yet overt existence, is characterized by 
the minus sign, and commonly denoted by —A. It is the 
ground, or even nature, in God, the obscurity which awaits 
explanation, which earlier, in the essay on freedom, was called 
hunger for existence, and which may also be termed subject 
of being or potential being. Over against this mere ability 
to exist stands its opposite +A, 7.e., pure being, without 
potentiality. And as the former was mere subject, so the 
latter is mere predicate and object; as the former was a self 
and existent in-itself, so the latter is rather that which exists 
outside of itself, instead of withdrawing itself within itself. 
Both together constitute the presupposition for a third, +A, 
which is excluded from both, and in which potentiality and 
actuality, or subjectivity and objectivity are so united that it 
may be called that which exists by itself, or is master of it- 
self. This third, which as —A has the first and thus the 
highest claim to exist, is most appropriately designated spirit. 
Although the unity of these three is God, he is yet far from 
being triune; he is as yet only the all-one; a conception 
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which contains only the root of triunity. The progress toward 
the trinity, and at the same time also toward the universe as 
distinguished from God, proceeds so that —A is posited ex- 
plicitly as the not-being. To this end, however, —since only 
that which is can be posited as not-being, —it is necessary to 
presuppose that it was previously posited as being, and was 
then overcome by an opposing +A. The appearance of this 
opposition (tension), which springs not from the nature, but 
from the will of God, has (since, properly, in it the relation 
of the two potences is reversed, —A having become the exist- 
ent, and +A potentiality or power), for its result, the con- 
version of the original relation, and thus of the unum versum 
(universe) ; the same end is also subserved by this, that, 
above each as now transformed, + A is God as self-possessed, 
actual spirit. Theogony and cosmogony here coincide. The 
latter displays successive stages in which the different rela- 
tions of the two potences are deduced by the philosophy of 
nature. In the human consciousness, which is the final point 
of this development, the conflict of the two potences is termi- 
nated. The forces, from whose strife the world arose, repose 
within the human spirit, which just for this reason is the 
actual microcosm. By the Promethean act of the apprehen- 
sion of self as Ego, the hitherto only ideal world becomes 
through its externality to God, real; and its vocation is to be 
subordinate to that from which it has separated itself; where- 
by this latter naturally becomes supramundane, instead of 
transmundane as formerly. The course to this end is through 
the different relations of the Ego, which being related theo- 
retically to the laws of nature, and practically to the moral 
law through which it becomes free, raises itself finally to 
esthetic and contemplative satisfaction, whose object is termed 
by Aristotle the thinking of thought, and by modern philoso- 
phy subject-object,—the final cause of the world, or God as 
principle of the same. 

The course which Schelling here pursues is designated by 
lim the progress toward God. Commencing with the pri- 
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mary conditions of all being, passing to the position, that 
these potences are the causes of a divided and in-itself-grad- 
uated being, proceeding thence to the self-assertion of the 
Ego as principle, and its consequent isolation from God, the 
result of his doctrine is that the Ego declares itself not to be 
principle, but subordinates itself to the excluded and isolated 
God, whom finally it recognizes as being himself the first 
principle. Finally: we have hitherto philosophized toward 
God, and therefore, without God: it has been shown that 
none of the steps hitherto considered, neither the knowledge 
of nature, nor life in the state, nor even contemplative ab- 
sorption yield an absolute satisfaction ; philosophy, therefore, 
by virtue of these negative results, must be termed negative 
philosophy. Since its development has been conditioned by 
thought alone, it may also be called rational philosophy. 
Moreover since thought has no power to give reality, to be- 
stow existence, the end of rational philosophy is still only 
God as idea. But here what thought cannot accomplish is 
realized by will. The will demands an active God who is 
lord of all being, and is willing to actively oppose the schism 
which has actually appeared. This longing for an actual God 
is religion, and philosophy, when it arrives at this standpoint, 
has religion for its object, and attains a character entirely 
different from that which it previously possessed: it becomes 
positive philosophy. Since religion is based upon a free act 
of the will, philosophy, with religion for its object, is no 
longer purely rational, but its problem is: to explain religion 
as a given fact, and to show how all is adjusted when God, 
who appeared as the result of negative philosophy, is made 
the initial principle from which every thing must be deduced. 
The philosophy of religion, — which is not to be confounded 
with a so-called religion of reason, — has for its subject-mat- 
ter partly the development of religion, and partly religion in 
its completed form. In the first case it is the philosophy of 
mythology, in the second the philosophy of revelation. In 
the philosophy of mythology, Schelling sought to determine 
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how it is that sane men can allow themselves to be governed 
by notions which represent the sacrifice of a son, for example, 
as a duty; and, again, how it is that from the standpoint of 
Christianity even notions such as these seem to be better than 
the absence of all religion whatever. His explanation is, that 
the forces by which these men and peoples were dominated, 
and which were regarded by them as God, can be appre- 
hended from the standpoint of the highest religion as being 
at least moments in God. The primitive form of religion, in 
which humanity is pervaded by God, and which, since no 
polytheism as yet existed, may be called monotheism (though 
an abstract one), is followed by the crisis which is one with 
the development of the nations, in which the consciousness 
of humanity repeats the same process of potences through 
which (externally and prior to consciousness) the progressive 
development of nature arose. Hence that parallelism between 
this latter and the stages of mythology which has caused 
many to make the mistake of supposing mythology to be only 
natural philosophy in disguise. Philosophy now shows that 
the mythological process consists in this, that instead of the 
all-one which in primitive monotheism dominates the con- 
sciousness, the individual potences take possession of it. 
The jirst step is that where the consciousness feels itself gov- 
erned by the revolutions of the heavens, — a form of religion 
which may be called star-worship or Sabianism. Since my- 
thology reached its bloom in Greece all the notions of its 
earlier stages appear there also. Thus Uranus represents 
that consciousness which appeared first in the development of 
mythology. The second stage, in which the first potence 
(—A) is reduced to passivity by the second, appears in the 
emasculation of Uranus. It is characteristic that the Greek 
historian Herodotus, where he mentions this moment of the 
mythological process (stereotyped among the Babylonians and 
Arabians), introduces Urania and her son Dionysus. On this 
second stage stand the most different religions, not only those 
which follow entirely the mythological process (the Phoenician, 
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Egyptian, Indian, &¢.), but also those which endeavor to ter- 
minate it at some definite point, as the dualism of the Per- 
sians and Buddhism. The highest stage of philosophy is tne 
Grecian, as displayed in those mysteries, in which mythology 
begins to make clear to itself its own nature, and thus to 
transcend its proper limits. Hence the study of the myste- 
ries is a fitting introduction to the philosophy of revelation. 
The peculiar problem of the latter is to explain from its 
premises the person of Christ which is the proper content of 
all Christianity. The work of Christ before his incarnation, 
and the mediation accomplished by this act, are considered ; 
but it is always kept in view, that the mythological develop- 
ment is the presupposition, and, in its last stage, the presage, 
of that which became actual in Christ. The completion of 
his work prepares the way for the activity of the third po- 
tence, the Spirit, through whom the church as the explication 
of Christ, exists. The periods of the church are typified by 
the three principal apostles, Peter, Paul, and John. Of these 
periods the first two, Catholicism and Protestantism, have 
passed, while the third, Johannine Christianity, is approach- 
ing. 

There is undeniably something grand in this attempt to 
comprehend the world with its external and internal history 
as the self-mediation of God with himself, to unite panthe- 
ism and theism in the higher conception of a God who is both 
free and subject to development (‘‘ monotheism”). How 
closely this last phase of Schelling’s philosophy concides with 
the Hegelian, which in its own way also takes for its starting- 
point the conception of a process of the absolute mediated 
through negation, will become evident in the discussion of the 
Hegelian system to which we now proceed. 
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SECTION XLV: 
TRANSITION TO HEGEL. 


“Tue radical defect of Schelling’s philosophy, as seen in its 
earlier development in opposition to Fichte, was its abstract 
objective apprehension of the absolute. The absolute was 
pure indifference, identity ; there was (1) no possibility of a 
transition from it to the definite and real,—hence Schelling 
maintained later a complete dualism between the absolute and 
the real world; and (2) in it the spiritual surrendered its 
primacy to the physical, the one was equated with the other, 
the pure objective indifference of the ideal and the real was 
placed above both, and therefore above the former. From re- 
flection upon this one-sidedness arose the Hegelian philosophy. 
Hegel, in agreement with Schelling, and in opposition to 
Fichte, maintains that not the individual, the Ego, is the 
prius of all reality, but that this privs is a universal which 
comprehends all individuals in itself. But he apprehends this 
universal not as indifference, but as development; as a uni- 
versal in which the principle of difference is immanent, and 
which unfolds itself into the entire complex of reality as ex- 
hibited in the natural and spiritual worlds. Similarly, ac- 
cording to Hegel, the absolute is not something objective, the 
negative extinction of being and thought, of the real and the 
ideal in a neutral third. The universal which is the ground 
of all things is rather one of the terms of this disjunction itself, 
namely, the ideal one ; the idea is the absolute, and all actual- 
ity is only the realization of the idea. Hegel admits nothing 
higher than the idea; neither is there any thing apart from 
it, since every thing which exists is the actualization of the 
idea. The universe is no indifference of the ideal and the 
real, but it is the reality into whose manifold forms the idea 
(in order that it may not remain an unreal abstraction) dif- 
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ferentiates itself, without, however, losing itself in them, but 
rather returning again from them to itself in the thinking 
spirit, in order that as conscious, self-thinking idea it may 
exist in a form which is true and adequate to its nature. 
Hegel thus reinvests mind with its highest prerogatives. 
With him mind is not one of the different modes under which 
the absolute exists; but it is the absolute itself as self-con- 
scious existence; it is the idea returned to itself, knowing 
itself as the truth of nature and the free power which governs 
it. The Hegelian system is thus diametrically opposed to 
that form of Schelling’s philosophy which preceded it. As 
the latter became ever more and more realistic, Spinozistic, 
mystical, and dualistic, so the former became idealistic and 
rationalistic, —a pure monism of thought, a pure reconcilia- 
tion of intelligence and actuality. As Schelling posited an 
objective in the place of subjective idealism, so Hegelianisi 
lifts itself above both these opposites, striving after an abso- 
lute idealism which shall once more subordinate the natural 
to the spiritual, and yet at the same time comprehend both 
as inwardly one and the same. 

As regards form, the method of the Hegelian philosophy is 
also essentially distinct from that of its predecessor. The 
absolute, according to Hegel, is not being, but development, 
the positing of distinctions and antitheses, which, however, 
are not independent of the absolute, nor altogether opposed 
to it, but constitute individually and collectively only mo- 
ments in the self-evolution of the absolute. It must there- 
fore be shown that the absolute has within itself a principle 
of progress by means of differences which are yet only mo- 
ments of the absolute. We must not introduce differences 
into the absolute; but the absolute must evolve them from 
itself; while they, in turn, must resolve themselves into, and 
show themselves to be merely moments of, the whole. To 
exhibit this process is the object of the Hegelian method. 
It asserts that every conception has its proper antithesis, its 
own negation in itself, —is one-sided, and pushes forward to 
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a second conception, which is its opposite, but which itself is 
as one-sided as the first. In this way it appears that both 
are only moments of a third notion which is the higher unity 
of both, — which contains them in itself, but in a higher form 
which mediates their unity. But no sooner is this new notion 
posited than it shows itself to be also a one-sided moment 
which in turn advances through negation to a higher unity, 
ete. This self-negation of the notion is, according to Hegel, 
the genesis of all distinctions and antitheses; while these 
latter are not fixed and rigid as the reflecting understanding 
opines them to be, but unstable moments of the immanent 
movement of the notion. The same is true of the absolute 
itself. The universal which is the ground of all particulars 
becomes such only through the fact that the universal, as such, 
is a one-sided conception which advances spontaneously to 
the negation of its own abstract universality through concrete 
particularity. The absolute is not simple, but is a system of 
notions which owe their existence to this very self-negation 
of the original universal. This system of notions is itself 
collectively an abstraction, which advances to the negation 
of mere notional (ideal) being, to reality, to the real self- 
existence of the differences (in nature). To this latter, 
again, belongs equally the one-sidedness of being only a mo- 
ment, and not the totality itself. And thus the independent 
existence of the real is also resolved; it returns to the uni- 
versality of the notion in self-consciousness, in the thinking 
mind which embraces in itself ideal and real existence in a 
higher ideal unity of the universal and particular. This im- 
manent self-movement of the notion is the Hegelian method. 
It is not, like the method of Fichte, a mere subjective posit- 
ing of thesis, antithesis, synthesis, but. it follows the course 
of the thing itself; it does not produce being, but that which 
in itself already is, it reproduces for the thinking conscious- 
ness; it strives to understand the whole through that imima- 
nent connection of its parts which results from this, that by 
virtue of an inner necessity there exists everywhere this pro- 
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duction of difference from unity and of unity from difference, 
the living pulsation of changing antitheses. 

Hegel has himself, in his ‘* Phenomenology,” the first work 
in which he appeared as an independent philosopher, — having 
previously been considered an adherent of Schelling, — clearly 
expressed his difference from Schelling, which he comprehen- 
sively states in the following three hits. —In Schelling’s phi- 
losophy, the absolute is, as it were, shot out of a pistol; it is 
only the night in which every cow looks black; when it is 
widened to a system, it is like the course of a painter, who 
has on his palette but two colors, red and green, and who 
would cover a surface with the former when a historical piece 
was demanded, and with the latter when a landscape was 
required. The first, of these charges refers to the mode of 
attaining the idéi of the absolute, viz., immediately, through 
intellectual intuition ; this leap Hegel changes, in his Phenom- 
enology, to a regular transition, proceeding step by step. 
The second charge relates to the way in which the absolute 
thus gained is conceived and expressed, viz., simply as the 
absence of all finite distinctions, and not as the immanent 
positing of a system of distinctions within itself. Hegel de- 
clares that every thing depends upon apprehending and ex- 
pressing the true not as substance (i.e., as negation of 
determinateness) , but ject (as a positing and producing 
of finite distinctions). The/t iird charge has to do with Schel- 
ling’s manner of carrying otit his principle through the con- 
crete content of the facts given in the natural and intellectual 
worlds, viz., by the application of a ready-made schema (the 
opposition of the ideal and the real) to the objects, instead 
of suffering them to unfold and separate themselves from 
themselves. The school of Schelling was especially given to 
this schematizing formalism, and that which Hegel remarks, 
in the introduction to his Phenomenology, may very well be 
applied to it: ‘‘If the formalism of a philosophy of nature 
should happen to teach that the understanding is electricity, 
or an animal nitrogen, the inexperienced might look ypon 
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such instructions with deep amazement, and perhaps revere 
them as displaying the marks of profound genius. But the 
trick of such a wisdom is as readily learned as it is easily 
practised ; its repetition is as insufferable as the repetition of 
a detected feat of legerdemain. This method of aflixing to 
tual forms, the two determinations of the universal scheme, 
makes the universe like a grocer’s. shop, in which a row of 
closed jars stand with their labels pasted on them. 

The special object of the Phenomenology was to establish 
absolute knowledge, as Hegel apprehended it, upon the essen- 
tial nature of consciousness as the highest stage of conscious- 
ness itself. Hegel furnishes in this work a history of the 
phenomenal consciousness (whence its title), a development 
of the formative epochs of the consciousness in its progress 
to philosophical knowledge. The inner development of con- 
sciousness consists in this, viz., that the peculiar condition in 
which it finds itself becomes objectified (or conscious), and 
through this knowledge of its own being the consciousness 
rises to a higher state. The ‘‘Phenomenology” secks to 
show how, and out of what necessity the consciousness ad- 
vances from step to step, from potentiality to being per se, 
from being to knowledge. The author begins with immediate 
consciousness as the lowest step. He entitled this section: 
‘+ Sensuous Certainty, or the This and the Opinion.” At this 
stage the question is asked the Ego: what is this, or what is 
here? and it answers, e.g., the tree; and to the question, 
what is now? it answers now is the night. But if we turn 
ourselves around, here is not a tree but a house; and if we 
write down the second answer, and look at it again after a 
httle time, we find that now is no longer night but mid-day. 
The this becomes, therefore, a not-this, i.e., a universal. And 
very naturally; for if I say: this piece of paper, yet each 
and every paper is a this piece of paper, and I have only said 
the universal. By such inner dialectic the whole field of the 
immediate certainty of the sense in perception is gone over. 
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In this way — since every formative step (every stage) of the 
consciousness of the philosophizing subject is involved in 
contradictions, and is carried by this immanent dialectic to a 
higher form of consciousness — this process of development 
goes on till the contradiction is destroyed, i.e., till all strange- 
ness between subject and object disappears, and the mind 
rises to a perfect self-knowledge and _ self-certainty. To 
characterize briefly the different steps of this process, we 
might say that the consciousness is first found as a certainty 
of the sense, or as the this and the opinion; next as percep- 
tion, which apprehends the objective as a thing with its prop- 
erties; and then as understanding, i.e., apprehending the 
objects as being reflected in itself, or distinguishing between 
power and expression, essence and manifestation, outer and 
inner. From this point the consciousness, which has only 
recognized itself, its own pure being in its objects and their 
determinations, and for which therefore every other thing 
‘than itself has, as such, no significance, becomes the self- 
identical Ego, and rises to the truth and certainty of itself, to 
self-consciousness. The self-consciousness become universal 
self-consciousness or reason, now traverses also a series of 
development-steps, until it manifests itself as spirit, as the 
reason which, in accord with all rationality, and satisfied with 
the rational world without, extends itself over the natural and 
intellectual universe as its kingdom, in which it finds itself at 
home. Mind now passes through its stages of unconstrained 
morality, culture and refinement, ethics and the ethical view 
of the world to religion ; and religion itself in its perfection, 
as revealed religion becomes absolute knowledge. At this 
last stage being and thought are no more separate, being is 
no longer an object for thought, but thought itself is the ob- 
ject of thought. Science is nothing other than the true 
knowledge of the mind concerning itself. In the conclusion 
of the ‘* Phenomenology,” Hegel casts the following retrospect 
on the course which he has laid down: ‘+The goal which is 
to be reached, viz., absolute knowledge, or the mind which 
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knows itself as mind, has for its course the exposition of 
minds as they are in themselves and achieve the organization 
of their empire. These elements are preserved, and furnished 
to us either by history, where we look at the side of the 
mind’s free existence as it accidentally appears, or by the sci- 
ence of phenomenal knowledge, where we look at the side of 
the mind’s ideal organization. These two sources taken to- 
gether, as ideal history, give us the real history and the true 
being of the absolute spirit, the actuality, truth, and certainty 
of his throne, without which he were lifeless and alone ; only 
‘from the cup of this kingdom of minds does there stream 
forth for him his infinitude.’” 

On the other hand the progress of the Phenomenology is 
not strictly scientific. It is the first genial application of the 
‘* absolute method,” suggestive in its criticism of the forms 
of phenomenal knowledge, but arbitrary in the arrangement 
and treatment of the abundant dialectical and historical mate- 
rial with which it deals. 


CEO N acy 
HEGEL. 


Grorce WILHELM Frieprich HreGcet was horn at Stutt- 
gart, on the 27th of August, 1770. In his eighteenth year he 
entered the university of Ttibingen, in order to devote him- 
self to the study of theology. During his course of study 
there, he attracted no marked attention; Schelling, who was 
his junior in years, shone far beyond all his cotemporaries. 
After leaving Ttibingen, he took a situation as private tutor, 
first in Switzerland, and afterwards in Frankfort-on-the-Main 
till 1801, when he settled down at Jena. At first he was re- 
garded as a disciple and defender of Schelling’s philosophy, 
and as such he wrote in 1801 his first minor treatise on the 
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*¢ Difference between the Philosophical Systems of Fichte and 
Schelling.” Soon afterwards he became associated with Schel- 
ling in publishing the ‘* Critical Journal of Philosophy,” 
1802-3, for which he furnished a number of important arti- 
cles. His labors as an academical teacher met at first with 
but little encouragement. Yet in 1805 he became professor 
in the university, though the political catastrophe in which 
the country was soon afterwards involved, deprived him of 
the place. Amid the cannonade of the battle of Jena, he 
finished the ‘+ Phenomenology of Mind,” his first great and 
independent work, the crown of his Jena labors. He was 
subsequently in the habit of calling this book, which appeared 
in 1807, his ‘* voyage of discovery.” From Jena, Hegel for 
want of other means of subsistence went to Bamberg, where 
for two years he was editor of a political journal published 
there. In the fall of 1808, he became rector of the gymna- 
sium at Nuremberg. In this situation he wrote his Logic, 
1812-16. All his works were produced slowly, and he first 
properly began his literary activity as Schelling finished his. 
In 1816, he received a call to a professorship of philosophy 
at Heidelberg, where in 1817 he published his ‘* Encyclopedia 
cf the Philosophical Sciences,” in which for the first time he 
expounded his system as a whole. But his peculiar fame, 
and his far-reaching activity, dates properly from his call to 
Berlin in 1818. It was at Berlin that he surrounded himself 
with an extensive and very actively scientific school, and 
through his connection with the Prussian government gained 
great political influence and acquired a reputation for his 
philosophy, as the philosophy of the State, though this neither 
speaks favorably for its inner purity, nor its moral credit. 
Yet in his ** Philosophy of Rights,” which appeared in 1821. 
Hegel does not reject the fundamental principles of modern 
political life; he declares in favor of popular representation, 
freedom of the press, and publicity of judicial proceedings, 
trial by jury, and an administrative independence of corpo- 
rations. 
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In Berlin, Hegel gave lectures upon almost every branch 
of philosophy, and these have been published by his disciples 
and friends since his death. His manner as a lecturer was 
hesitating, clumsy, and unadorned, but was still not without 
a peculiar attraction as the immediate expression of profound 
thoughtfulness. His social intercourse was more with the 
uncultivated than with the learned; he was not fond of shin- 
ing as a genius in social circles. In 1829 he became rector 
of the university, an office which he administered in a more 
practical manner than Fichte had done. Hegel died of the 
cholera, Noy. 14, 1831, the anniversary of Leibnitz’s death. 
He rests in the same churchyard with Solger and Fichte, near 
by the latter, and not far from the former. His writings and 
lectures form eighteen volumes which have appeared since 
1832; Vol. I. Minor Articles; 1. Phenomenology; III.-V. 
Logic; VI., VIL. Encyclopedia; VIII. Philosophy of Rights ; 
IX. Philosophy of History ; X. Esthetics ; X1I., XII. Philoso- 
phy of Religion; XIII.-XV. History of Philosophy; XVI.- 
XVIII. Miscellanies. His life has been written by Rosenkranz. 

The division of the Hegelian system is, in consequence of 
the course which thought pursues in it, threefold: (1) The 
development of those pure conceptions or determinations of 
thought, which lie at the basis of all natural and intellectual 
life; in other words, the logical unfolding of the absolute, — 

~_the Science of Logic. (2) The development of the real world 
or of nature, —the Philosophy of Nature. (3) The develop- 
ment of the idea world, or of mind as it shows itself con- 
cretely in rights, morals, the state, art, religion, and science, 
— Philosophy of Mind. These three parts of the system rep- 
resent the three elements of the absolute method, position, 
negation, and the unity of both. The absolute is at first 
pure, and immaterial thought; secondly, it is differentiation 
of the pure thought or its diremption in space and time, — 
nature ; thirdly, it returns from this self-estrangement to it- 
self, destroys the differentiation of nature, and thus becomes 
actual self-knowing thought or mind. 
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I. Science or Locrc.— The Hegelian logic is the scientific 
exposition and development of the pure conceptions of rea- 
son, those conceptions or categories which lie at the basis of 
all thought and being, and which determine subjective knowl- 
edge as truly as they form the indwelling soul of the objective 
reality ; in a word, those ideas in which the ideal and the real 
have their point of coincidence. ‘The domain of logic, says 
Hegel, is the truth, as it is unveiled in its native character. 
It is as Hegel himself figuratively expresses it, the represen- 
tation of God as he is in his eternal being, before the creation 
of the world or a finite mind. In this respect it is, to be sure, 
a domain of shadows; but these shadows are, on the other 
hand, those simple essences freed from all sensuous matters, 
in whose diamond net the whole universe is constructed. 

Different philosophers had already made a thankworthy be- 
ginning towards collecting and examining the pure concep- 
tions of the reason, as Aristotle in his categories, Wolff in his 
ontology, and Kant in his transcendental analytic. But they 
had neither completely collected, nor critically sifted, nor de- 
rived them from one principle, but had only taken them up 
empirically, and treated them lexicologically. But in opposi- 
tion to this course, Hegel attempted, (1) to make a complete 
collection of these notions; (2) to critically sift them (7.e., to 
exclude every thing but pure thought); and (3) — which is 
the most characteristic peculiarity of the Hegelian logic — to 
derive these dialectically from one another, and carry them out 
to an internally-connected system of pure reason. Fichte 
had already claimed that the reason must deduce the whole 
system of knowledge purely from itself, without taking any 
thing for granted. Hegel holds fast to this thought, but in an 
objective way. He does not begin by setting up certain high- 
est principles in which all further development is implicite 
contained, and which serves, therefore, merely for their closer 
determination, without any actual progress of thought. But 
starting with the simplest conception of reason, that of pure 
being, which needs no farther establishing, he seeks from this, 
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by advancing from one conception ever to another and a 
richer one, to deduce the whole system of pure rational 
knowledge. The lever of this development is the dia- 
lectical method. 

All position, says Hegel, is negation; every notion has in 
itself the opposite of itself, and is thus led forward to its 
own negation, — passes over into its opposite. All negation 
_also is position, affirmation. If a conception is negated, the 
result is not the pure nothing, —a pure negative, hut_a.con- 
crete positive ; there results_a new conception whose_ signifi- 
cance is increased by the negation of the preceding one. 
The negation of unity, e.g., is the conception of _multi- 
plicity.. In this way Hegel makes negation a vehicle for dia- 
lectical progress. Every previously posited conception is 
negated, and from its negation a higher and richer conception 
is gained. This method, which is at the same time analytical 
and synthetical, Hegel has carried through the whole system 
of knowledge. 

We now proceed to a brief survey of the Hegelian Logic. 
It is divided into three parts; the doctrine of being, the doc- 
trine of essence, and the doctrine of the notion. 

1. [ie Docrrine or Beinc. (1) Quality. — Science be- 
gins with the immediate and indeterminate conception of 
being. This, in its want of content and emptiness, is nothing 
more than a pure negation, a nothing. These two conceptions 
are thus as absolutely identical as they are absolutely opposed ; 
each of the two disappears immediately in its contrary. This 
oscillation of the two is the pure becoming, which, if it be a 
transition from nothing to being, we call beginning, or, in the 
reverse case, we call it ceasing. The still and ‘simple precipi- 
tate of this process of beginning to be and ceasing to be, is 
existence (Daseyn). Existence is being with a determinate- 
ness, or quality ; more closely, it is reality or limited exist- 

ence. ‘Limited existence excludes every other from itself. 

This reference to itself, which is seen through its negative re- 

lation to every other, we call being per se (Fiirsichseyn). 
26 
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Being per se, which refers itself only to_itself, and repels every 
other from itself, is the one. But, by means of this repelling, 
the one posits immediately many ones. But the many ones 
are not distinguished from each other. One is what the other 
is. The many are therefore one. But the one is just as truly 
the manifold. For its exclusion is the positing of its con- 
trary, or it posits itself thereby as manifold. By this dialec- 
tic of attraction and repulsion, quality passes over into quan- 
tity: for indifference in respect of distinction or qualitative 
determinateness is quantity. 

(2) Quantity. —Quantity is determinateness in magnitude, 
which, as such, is indifferent i respect of quality. In so far 
as the magnitude contains many ones distinguishably within 
itself, it is a discrete, or has the element of discretion; but 
on the other hand, in so far as the many ones are similar, 
and the magnitude is thus without distinction, it is continu- 
ous, or has the element of continuity. Each of these two 
determinations is at the same time idéiitical with the other ; 
discretion cannot be conceived without continuity, nor con- 
tinuity without discretion. The existence of quantity, or 
limited quantity, is the guantwm. ‘The quantum has also mani- 
foldness and unity in itself; it is the enumeration of the 
unities, t.e., number. Corresponding to the quantum or the 
extensive magnitude, is the intensive magnitude or degree. 
With the conception of degree, so far as degree is “simple de- 
terminateness, quantity approaches quality again. The unity 
of quantity and quality is measure. 

(3) The measure is a qualitative quantum, a quantum on 
which the quality is dependent. An example of this quanti- 
tative limitation as actually determining the quality of a defi- 
nite object, is the temperature of water, which decides whether 
the water shall remain water or turn to ice or steam. Here 
the quantum of heat actually constitutes the quality of the 
water. Quality and quantity are, therefore, to be conceived 
as perpetually interchanging determinations in_a being, in a 
third, which is itself distinct from its immediate quality and 
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quantity. This quality which is independent of immediate 
Essence is being im se, being divided in itself, a self-separa- 
tion of being. Hence the twofoldness of all determinations 
of essence. 

2. THe Docrrine or Essence.— (1) The essence as such. 
The essence as reflected being is reference to itself only as it 
1s a reference to something other. We apply to this being 
the term reflected analogously with the reflection of light, 
which, when it falls on a mirror, is thrown back by it. As 
now the reflected light is, through its reference to another, 
something mediated or posited, so the reflected being is that 
which is shown to be mediated or grounded through another. 
From the fact that philosophy makes its problem to know the 
essence of things, the immediate being of things is represented 
as a covering or curtain behind which the essence is concealed. 
If. therefore, we speak of the essence of an object, the imme- 
diate being standing over against the essence (for without this 
the essence cannot be conceived), is reduced to a mere nega- 
tive, to an appearance. The being appears in the essence. 
The essence is, therefore, the being as appearance in itself. 
The essence when conceived in distinction from the appear- 
ance, gives the conception of the essential, and that which 
only appears in the essence, is the essenceless, or the unes- 
sential. But since the essential has a being only in distine- 
tion from the unessential, it follows that the latter is essential 
to the former, which needs the unessential just as much as the 
unessential needs it. Each of the two, therefore, appears in 
the other, or there takes place between them a reciprocal refer- 
ence which we call reflection. We have, therefore, to do in 
this whole sphere with determinations of reflection, with deter- 
minations, each one of which refers to the other, and cannot 
be conceived without it (e.g., positive and negative, ground 
and sequence, thing and properties, content and form, power 
and expression). We have, therefore, in the development of 
the essence, those same <leterminations which we found in the 
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development of being, only no longer in an immediate, but in 
a reflected form. Instead of being and nothing, we have now 
the forms of the positive and negative ; instead of the there- 
existent (Daseyn), we now have existence. 

Essence is reflected being, a reference to self, which, how- 
ever, is mediated through a reference to something other 
which appears in it. This reflected reference to self we call 
identity (which is unsatisfactorily and abstractedly expressed 
in the so-called first principle of thought, that A = A). As 
a reference to self which is at the same time a distinction 
from self, this identity contains essentially the determination 
of difference. Immediate and external difference is diversity. 
Essential difference, the difference in itself, is antithesis (posi- 
tive and negative). The self-opposition of the essence is con- 
tradiction. The antithesis of identity and distinction is 
reconciled in the conception of the ground. Since now the 
essence distinguishes itself from itself, we have the essence 
as identical with itself or the ground, and secondly, the es- 
sence as distinguished from itself or the consequent. In the 
category of ground and consequent the same thing, 7.e., the 
essence, is twice posited; the grounded and the ground are 
one and the same content, which makes it difficult to define 
the ground except through the consequent, or the consequent 
except through the ground. The two can, therefore, be di- 
vided only by a powerful abstraction; but because the two 
are identical, it is peculiarly a formalism to apply this cate- 
gory. If reflection would inquire after a ground, it is be- 
cause it would see the thing as it were in a twofold relation, 
once in its immediateness, and then as posited through a 
ground. 

(2) Essence and Phenomenon. — The phenomenon is the 
appearance which the essence fills, and which is hence no longer 
essenceless. There is no appearance without essence, and 
no essence which may not enter into phenomenon. It is one 
and the same content which at one time is taken as essence, 
and at another as phenomenon. In the phenomenal essence 
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we recognize the positive element which has hitherto been 
called ground, but which we now name content, and the nega- 
tive element form. Every essence is a unity of content and 
form, i.e., it exists. In distinction from immediate being, we 
call that being which has proceeded from some ground, ewist- 
ence, i.e., grounded being. When we view the essence as 
existing, we call it thing. In the relation of a thing to its 
properties we have a repetition of the relation of form and 
content. The properties show us the thing in respect of its 
form, but it is properly thing only in respect of its content. 
The relation between the thing and its properties is commonly 
indicated by the verb to have (e.g., the thing has properties) , 
in order to distinguish between the two. The essence as a 
negative reference to itself, and as repelling itself from itself 
in order to a reflection in an alterwm, is power and expression. 
In this category, as in all the other categories of essence, one 
and the same content is posited twice. Power can only be 
explained from expression, and expression only from power ; 
consequently every explanation of which this category avails 
itself, is tautological. To regard power as uncognizable, is 
only a self-deception of the understanding respecting its own 
acts. — A higher expression for the category of power and 
expression is the category of inner and outer. The latter 
category stands higher than the former, because power needs 
some solicitation to express itself, but the inner is the essence 
spontaneously manifesting itself. Both of these, the inner 
and the outer, are also identical; neither is without the other. 
That, e.g., which the man is internally in respect of his char- 
acter, is he also externally in his action. The truth of this 
relation will be, therefore, the identity of inner and outer, of 
essence and phenomenon, viz. : — 

(3) <Actuality. — Actuality must be added as a third to 
being and existence. In the actuality, the phenomenon is a 
complete and adequate manifestation of the essence. The 
true actuality is, therefore (in opposition to possibility and con- 
tingency), a necessary being, a rational necessity. The well- 
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known Hegelian sentence that every thing actual is rational, 
and every thing rational is actual, is seen in this apprehension 
of ‘‘ actuality” to be a simple tautology. The necessary, 
when posited as its own ground, identical with itself, is swb- 
stance. ‘The phenomenal side, the unessential in the sub- 
stance, and the contingent in the necessary, are accidents. 
These are no longer related to the substance, as the phenome- 
non to the essence, or the outer to the inner, 7.e., as an ade- 
quate manifestation; they are only transitory affections of 
the substance, accidentally changing phenomenal forms, like 
waves on the surface of the sea. They are not produced by 
the substance, but rather disappear in it as their ground. The 
relation of substance leads to the relation of cause. In the 
relation of causality there is one and the same thing posited 
on the one side as cause, and on the other side as effect. The 
cause of warmth is warmth, and its effect is again warmth. 
Effect is a higher conception than accidence, since it actually 
stands over against the cause, and the cause itself passes 
over into effect. So far, however, as each side in the relation 
of causality presupposes the other, we shall find the true rela- 
tion one in which each side is at the same time cause and 
effect, i.e., reciprocal action. Reciprocity is a higher relation 
than causality, because there is no pure causality. There is 
no action without counteraction. We leave the province of 
essence with the category of reciprocal action. All the cate- 
gories of essence had shown themselves as a duplex of two 
sides, but when we come to the category of reciprocal action, 
the opposition between cause and effect is destroyed, and they 
meet together ; unity thus takes again the place of duplicity. 
We have, therefore, again a being which dirempts itself into 
different self-subsistent factors, which are, however, immedi- 
ately identical with it. This unity of the immediateness of 
being with the self-diremption of the essence is the notion. 

3. THe Doctrine oF THE Notion. — The notion is that 
in the other which is identical with itself. It is the substan- 
tial totality whose moments (singular, particular) are them- 
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selves the whole (the universal) ,—a totality which not only 
allows freedom to the difference, but reduces it again to unity 
in itself. The notion is (a) subjective, the unity of a mani- 
fold for itself, posited as form in abstraction from matter. 
(b) It is objectivity, —the notion in the form of immediate- 
ness, as the external unity of independent existences. (c) 
It is the Idea, the notion, which is itself objective, and re- 
duces objective existence to a pure unity with itself, and 
which is no less immanent in the object than itself existent 
as the punctual unity of all reality. 

(1) The subjective notion contains the elements of uni- 
versality (self-identity in the difference), particularity (the 
difference which remains identical with the universal), and 
singularity (the self-subsistent being which unites in itself 
the universal and the particular, the genus and the species). 
The universal, independently expressed, is the notion as such. 
This one-sidedness is removed by the expression of the uni- 
versal as actually inherent in a singular, as the predicate of a 
subject, or in the judgment. The judgment states the iden- 
tity of the singular with the universal, and therefore the 
diremption of the universal into independent individuals 
which are identical with it,— the self-sundering of the no- 
tion. In the judgment the notion appears not as a mere 
abstraction, like substance, cause, and force; but as con- 
crete, as immanent in individual existences, and maintaining 
a definite reality in a world of such. The one-sidedness of 
the judgment, as positing in itself the immediate identity of 
the individual and the universal, and hence, in reality, the 
separation of the two (the universal being more extensive 
than the individual, and the individual more concrete than 
the universal) is removed in the syllogism. In the syllogism 
the universal and the individual are mediated through the par- 
ticular which appears as a notion intermediate between both. 

The syllogism, therefore, exhibits the universal as realized 
in the individual by means of its particularization; or the 
singular as existing in the universal through the mediation 
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of the particular. The syllogism first completely expresses 
the nature of the notion, as being the differentiation of itself 
into a manifold, in which the singular through its particularity 
is as completely opposed to the universal, as it is joined to 
the universal through its identity with it. According to what 
precedes, the notion is not merely subjective, but possesses 
reality in the totality of being comprehended under it. Thus 
considered it is the objective notion. 

(2) Objectivity is not being in general, but being which 
is complete in itself and ideally determined. Its first form 
is mechanism, the co-existence of independent individuals, 
which, though indifferent to one another, are held together in 
the unity of a whole (aggregate) by some common bond. 
This indifference is removed in chemism, which is the re- 
ciprocal attraction, interpenetration, and neutralization of 
the independent individuals, which thus constitute a unity. 
This unity, however, is only the negative resolution of indi- 
viduals in a whole. ‘The tlurd form of objectivity is teleology, 
the end (corresponding to the syllogism), the notion which 
realizes itself, which reduces being to a mean for itself, and 
which preserves and completes itself in the process of the 
removal of the independence of the thing. The defect in the 
notion of end, or design, is that it is still in opposition to 
objectivity, as though this latter were something foreign 
to it. But when this defect is corrected there arises the 
conception of the end as immanent in objectivity, —of the 
notion which finds its own completion in objectivity, inter- 
penetrating it and realizing itself in it; or, in other words, 
the Idea. 

(3) The Jdea is the highest logical definition of the abso- 
lute. It is neither merely subjective nor merely objective, 
but it is the notion which is immanent in the object, which 
allows the object complete independence, yet retains it just 
as completely in unity with itself. Its immediate form is 
life, organization, the immediate unity of the object with the 
notion which interpenetrates it as its soul, as the principle 
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of vitality. The notion, however, is not here at once posited 
for itself. The Idea as such, in contradistinction from the 
object, is cognition; the notion finding itself again in the 
object (idea of the true), and realizing itself in objectivity in 
order to remove the independence of the object, to reduce the 
real to conformity with the notion (idea of the good). This 
opposition of the Idea and the object is, however, one-sided. 
Cognition and action presuppose necessarily the identity 
of subjective and objective being. The supreme notion is, 
therefore, the Absolute Idea, the unity of life and cognition, 
the self-knowing and intelligently realized universal which is 
infinitely actual, yet distinguishes itself from this its immedi- 
ate actuality. 

The Idea realizing itself in immediate actuality is nature. 
As returning from nature to itself, and consciously closing 
itself together with itself, it is spirit. 

II. Tue Scrence or Nature. — Nature is the Idea in the 
form of differentiation, the notion which has advanced from its 
logical abstraction to real particularization, and has there- 
fore become external to itself. The unity of the notion is 
therefore concealed in nature, and since philosophy makes it 
its problem to seek out the intelligence which is hidden in 
nature, and to follow out the process by which nature loses its 
own character and becomes mind, it should not forget that 
the essence of nature consists in being which has externalized 
itself, and that the products of nature neither have a reference 
to themselves, nor correspond to the notion, but grow up 
in unrestrained and unbridled contingency. Nature is a bac- 
chanalian god who neither bridles nor checks himself. It 
therefore represents no intelligible succession, rising ever in 
regular order, but, on the contrary, it every where obliterates 
all essential limits by its doubtful structures, which always 
defy every fixed classification. Because it is thus impossible 
for nature to retain the strict determinations of the notion, 
the philosophy of nature is forced at every point, as it were, 
to capitulate between the world of concrete individual struc- 
tures, and the regulative of the speculative idea. 
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The philosophy of nature has its beginning, its course, and 
its end. It begins with the first or immediate determination 
of nature, with the abstract universality of its being extra se, 
space and matter ; its end is the dissevering of the mind from 
nature in the form of a rational and self-conscious individual- 
ity, —man; the problem which it has to solve is, to show the 
intermediate links between these two extremes, and to follow 
out successively the increasingly successful struggles of 
nature to raise itself to self-consciousness in man. In this 
process, nature passes through three principal stages. 

1. Mercuanics, or matter and the ideal system of matter. 
Matter is the being eatra se of nature, in its most universal 
form. Yetit shows at the outset that tendency to being per 
se which forms the guiding thread of natural philosophy, — 
gravity. Gravity is the being in se of matter ; it is the desire 
of matter to come to itself, and shows the first trace of 
subjectivity. The centre of gravity of a body is the one which 
it seeks. This same tendency toward the reduction of multi- 
plicity to being per se lies at the basis of the solar system and 
of universal gravitation. The centrality which is the funda- 
mental conception of gravity, becomes here a system, which 
is in fact a rational system, so far as the form of the orbit, 
the rapidity of motion, or the time of revolution may be 
referred to mathematical laws. 

2. Puysics. — But matter possesses no individuality. 
Even in astronomy it is not the bodies themselves, but only 
their geometrical relations which interest us. We have here at 
the outset to treat of quantitative and not yet of qualitative 
determinations. Yet inthe solar system, matter has found its 
centre, itself. Its abstract and hollow being in se has resolved 
itself into form. Matter now, as possessing a quality, is an 
object of physics. In physics we have to do with matter which 
has particularized itself into a body, into an individuality. 
To this province belongs inorganic nature, its forms and re- 
ciprocal references 

3. OrcGanics. — Inorganic nature, which was the object of 
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physics, destroys itself in the chemical process. In the 
chemical process, the inorganic body loses all its properties 
(cohesion, color, lustre, resonance, transparency, &c.), and 
thus shows the evanescence of its existence and that relativity 
which is its being. This chemical process is overcome by the 
organic, the vital processes of nature. True, the living body 
is ever on the point of passing over to the chemical process ; 
oxygen, hydrogen, and salts are always entering into a living 
organism, but their chemical action is always overcome; the 
living body resists the chemical process till it dies. Life is 
self-preservation, self-end. While therefore nature in physics 
had risen to individuality, in organics, it progresses to sub- 
jectivity. The idea, as life, presents itself in three stages. 

(1) The general image of life in geological organism, or the 
mineral kingdom. Yet the mineral kingdom is the result, 
and the residuum of a process of life and formation already 
passed. The primitive rock is the stiffened crystal of life, 
and the geological earth is a giant corpse. The present life 
which produces itself eternally anew, breaks forth only as the 
first movement of subjectivity. 

(2) In the organism of plants or the vegetable kingdom. 
The plant rises indeed to a formative process, to a process of 
assimilation and reproduction. But it is not yet a totality 
perfectly organized in itself. Each part of the plant is the 
whole individual, each twig is the whole tree The parts are 
related indifferently to each other; the branch can become a 
root, and the root a branch. The plant, therefore, does not 
yet attain a true being in se of individuality ; for, in order 
that this may be attained, an absolute unity of the individual 
isnecessary. This unity, which constitutes an individual and 
concrete subjectivity, is first seen in, — 

(3) The animal organism, the animal kingdom. An unin- 
terrupted intussusception, free motion, and sensation, are 
first found in the animal organism. In its higher forms we 
find internal warmth and a voice. In its highest form, man, 
nature, or rather the spirit which works through nature, ap- 
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prehends itself as conscious individuality, as Ego. The spirit 
thus become a free and rational self, has now completed its 
self-emancipation from nature. 

III. Puitosopuy or Minp. 1. THe Supsectrve Minp. — 
The mind is the truth of nature ; the removal of its estrange- 
ment, the identification of itself with itself. Its formal essence, 
therefore, is freedom, the possibility of abstracting itself from 
every thing else; its material essence is the capacity of mani- 
festing itself as mind, as a conscious rationality, — of positing 
the intellectual universe as its kingdom, and of building a 
structure of objective rationality. In order, however, to know 
itself as the totality of reason, —in order to posit nature more 
and more negatively, the mind, like nature, must pass through 
a series of stages or emancipative acts. As it comes from 
nature and rises from its externality to being, per se, it is at 
first soul or spirit of nature, and as such, it is an object of 
anthropology in a strict sense. As this spirit of nature, it 
sympathizes with the general planetary life of the earth, and 
is in this respect subject to diversity of climate, and change 
of seasons and days; it sympathizes with the geographical 
portion of the world which it occupies, i.e., it is related to a 
diversity of race; still farther, it bears a national type, and 
is moreover determined by mode of life, formation of the 
body, ete., while these natural conditions work also upon its 
intelligent and moral character. Lastly, we must here take 
notice of the way in which nature has determined the individ- 
ual subject, /.e., his natural temperament, character, idiosyn- 
crasy, etc. To this belong the natural changes of life, age, 
sexual relation, sleep, and waking. In all this the mind is 
still buried in nature, and this middle condition between being 
per se and the sleep of nature, is sensation, the hollow forming 
of the mind in its unconscious and unenlightened (verstandlos) 
individuality. A higher stage of sensation is feeling, i.e., 
sensation in se, where being per se appears; feeling in its 
completed form is self-feeling. Since the subject, in self- 
feeling, is buried in the peculiarity of his sensations, but at 
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the same time comprehends himself within himself, as a sub- 
jective unity, the self-feeling is seen to be the preliminary 
step to consciousness. The Ego now appears as the shaft in 
which all these sensations, representations, cognitions, and 
thoughts are preserved, which is with them all, and consti- 
tutes the centre in which they all come together. The mind 
as conscious, as a conscious being per se, as Ego, is the object 
of the phenomenology of consciousness (which here within 
narrower limits, reappears as a division of psychology). 

The mind was individual, so long as it was interwoven with 
nature ; it is consciousness or Ego when it has divested itself 
of nature. When distinguishing itself from nature, the mind 
withdraws itself into itself, and that with which it was form- 
erly interwoven, and which gave it a peculiar (earthly, na- 
tional, &c.) determination, stands now distinct from it, as its 
external world (earth, people, &c.). The awaking of the 
Ego is thus the act by which the objective world, as such, is 
created ; while on the other hand, the Ego awakens to a con- 
scious subjectivity only in the objective world, and in dis- 
tinction from it. The Ego, as contradistinguished from the 
objective world, is consciousness in the strict sense of the 
word. Consciousness becomes self-consciousness by passing 
through the stages of immediate sensuous consciousness, per- 
ception, and understanding, to the pure thought of person- 
ality, to the knowledge of itself as a free Ego. Again, self- 
consciousness becomes universal or rational self-consciousness 
as follows: In its strivings to appropriate objectivity and ob- 
tain for itself recognition as a free subject, it falls in conflict 
with other self-consciousnesses, and begins a war of extermi- 
nation against them, but rises from this bellum omnium contra 
omnes (the violent beginning of the state), as common con- 
sciousness, as the discovery of the proper mean between 
command and obedience, i.e., as truly universal, rational self- 
consciousness. The rational self-consciousness is actually 
free, because it no longer comports itself toward others self- 
ishly, but recognizes the identity of others with itself; in 
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others it beholds itself opposed to itself; it emancipates itself 
from the limitation of its own natural Egohood. We have 
now mind as mind, divested of its naturalness and subjec- 
tivity, and as such, it is an object of Preumatology. 

Mind is at first theoretical mind, or intelligence, and then 
practical mind, or will. It is theoretical in that it has to do 
with the rational as something given, and now posits it as its 
own; it is practical in that it immediately wills the subjective 
content (truth), which it has as its own, to be freed from its 
one-sided subjective form, and transformed into an objective. 
The practical mind is, so far, the truth of the theoretical. 
The theoretical mind, in its way to the practical, passes 
through the stages of intuition, representation, and thought ; 
and the will on its side forms itself into a free will through 
impulse, desire, and inclination. The free will, as possessing 
existence, is the objective mind, right, and the state. In 
right, morals and the state, freedom, reason, the idea of the 
good are realized; the rational will is brought to external 
objectivity, to existence in real universal forms of life (insti- 
tutions). Every natural determination and impulse now be- 
comes moralized, and comes up to view again as_ ethical 
institute, as right and duty (the sexual impulse now appears 
as marriage and the family, and the impulse of revenge as 
civil punishment, &c.). 

2. Tue OpsectrvE Minp.—(1) The immediate objective 
being of the free will as actual, and in its freedom actually and 
universally (legally) recognized, is (legal) right. The individ- 
ual, so far as he is capable of rights, so far as he has rights and 
exercises them, is a person. The rule of right is, therefore, 
be a person and have respect to other persons. The person 
allows himself an external sphere for his freedom, a sub- 
stratum in which he can exercise his will: as property, pos- 
session. As a person I have the right of possession, the 
absolute right of appropriation, the right to cast my will 
over every thing, which thereby becomes mine. But I have 
equally the right to dispossess myself of my property in favor 
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of another person. This happens in the case of possession 
through contract, in which freedom, the right to dispose of 
property arbitrarily is first realized. The relation of contract 
is the first step towards the state, but only the jirst step, for 
if we should define the state as a compact of all with all, this 
would sink it in the category of private rights and private 
property. It does not depend upon the will of the individual 
whether he will live in the state or not. The relation of 
contract refers to private property. In a contract, therefore, 
two wills merge themselves in a common will, which as such 
becomes a right. But just here lies also the possibility of a 
conflict between the individual will and the right or the uni- 
versal will. The separation of the two is a wrong (civil 
wrong, fraud, crime). This separation demands a recon- 
ciliation, a restoration of the right or the universal will from 
its momentary suppression or negation by the particular will. 
The right restoring itself in respect of the particular will, and 
establishing a negation of the wrong, is punishment. Those 
theories, which found the right of punishment in some end of 
warning or improvement, mistake the essence of punishment. 
Threatening, warning, &c., are finite ends, 7.e., means, and 
moreover uncertain means: but an act of righteousness should 
not be made a means; righteousness is not exercised in or- 
der that any thing other than itself shall be gained. The 
fulfilment and self-manifestation of righteousness is absolute 
end, self-end. The particular views we have mentioned, can 
only be considered in reference to the mode of punishment. 
The punishment which is inflicted on a criminal, is his right, 
his rationality, his law, under which he should be subsumed. 
His act comes back upon himself. Hegel also defends capi- 
tal punishment, whose abolition seemed to him an untimely 
sentimentalism. 

(2) The opposition of the universal and particular will 
transferred within the subject constitutes morality. In mor- 
ality the freedom of the will becomes a self-determination of 
the subject ; it is the negation of the externality of the (legal) 
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right, — the will turned back upon itself, and determining its 
acts in accordance with ends and its own conviction of right 
and duty. The moral standpoint is the standpoint of con- 
science, it is the right of the subjective will, the right of a free . 
ethical decision. In the consideration of strict right, it is no 
inquiry what my principle or my view might be, but in moral- 
ity the question is at once directed towards the purpose and 
moving-spring of the will. Hegel calls this standpoint of 
moral reflection and of action determined in accordance with 
motives and duty, — morality, in distinction from a substan- 
tial, unconditioned, and reflecting observance of ethical rules. 
This standpoint has three elements ; (1) the element of reso- 
lution, where we consider the inner determination of the act- 
ing subject, which allows an act to be ascribed only to me, 
and the blame of it to rest only on my will (imputation) ; (2) 
the element of purpose and well-being, in so far as I recognize 
the act and its consequence as mine alone, as inwardly designed 
by me; and in so far as I have the right to realize through my 
act the object of my desire (not to be sacrificed to abstract 
right) ; (3) the element of the good in so far as it is to be 
expected that the subjective will (just because being reflected 
in itself it is the deciding will) shall hold its subjective aims 
in harmony with the universal. The good is the unity of the 
particular subjective will with the universal will, or with the 
notion of the will; in other words, to will the rational is good. 
Opposed to this is evil, or the elevation of the subjective will 
above the universal, the attempt to set up the peculiar and 
individual choice as absolute ; in other words, to will the irra- 
tional is evil. 

(3) In morality we had the good and the will standing 
abstractly over against each other. The will as free is equally 
the possibility of evil. The good is merely an ought-to-be, not 
yet an actuality. Morality is thus a one-sided standpoint. 
The higher concrete identity of the good and the will, the 
union of subjective and objective good, is ethics. In ethics 
the good becomes an actuality ; it assumes the form of ethical 
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institutions within which the will lives; so that the good 
becomes for consciousness a second nature, and morality is 
converted into character, into sentiment and ethical principle. 

The ethical mind is seen at first immediately, or in a natural 
form, as marriage and the family. Three elements unite in 
marriage, which should not be separated, and which are so 
often and so wrongly isolated. Marriage is (1) a sexual 
relation, and is founded upon a difference of sex, in which the 
ethical element is, that the subject instead of isolating him- 
self, finds his true being in his natural universality, in his 
relation to the species; (2) it is a civil contract, particularly 
as regards community of property; (3) it is a spiritual com- 
munion of love and confidence. Yet Hegel lays no great 
stress upon subjective sentiment in concluding upon marriage, 
for a reciprocal affection will spring up in the married life. It 
is more ethical when a determination to marry is first, and a 
definite personal affection follows afterwards ; for marriage is 
most prominently duty. Hegel would, therefore, place the 
greatest obstacles in the way of a dissolution of marriage. He 
has also developed and described in other respects the nature 
of the family with a profound ethical feeling. 

When the family becomes separated into a multitude of 
families, it is a civil society, in which the members, though still 
independent individuals, are bound in unity by their wants, 
by the restrictions of law as a means of security for person 
and property, and by an outward administrative arrangement. 
Hegel distinguished civil society from the state, in opposition 
to most modern theorists upon the subject, who, regarding it 
as the great end of the state to give security of property and 
of personal freedom, reduce the state to a civil society. But 
from the standpoint of civil society, which is a union from 
necessity and for the preservation of mutual rights, war, for 
example, is inconceivable. On the ground of civil society 
each one stands for himself, is independent, and makes him- 
self end, while every thing else is a means for him. But the 
state, on the contrary, knows no independent individuals, each 
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one of whom may regard and pursue only his own well-being ; 
but in the state, the whole is the end, and the individual is 
the means. — For the adminstration of justice, Hegel, in op- 
position to those of our time who deny the right of legislation, 
would have written and intelligible laws, which should be 
within reach of every one; still farther, justice should be ad- 
ministered by a public trial by jury. — In respect of the or- 
ganization of civil society, Hegel expresses a great preference 
for corporate life. Sanctity of marriage, he says, and honor 
in corporations, are the two elements around which the disor- 
ganization of civil society turns. 

Civil society passes over into the state when the interest of 
the individual loses itself in the idea of an ethical whole. The 
state is the ethical idea actualized, it is the ethical mind as it 
rules over the action and knowledge of the individuals com- 
prehended init. Finally, states themselves, since they appear 
as individuals in an attracting or repelling relation to each 
other, represent, in their destiny, in their rise and fall, the 
process of the world’s history. 

In his apprehension of the state, Hegel approached very 
near the ancient notion, which merged the individual and the 
right of individuality wholly in the will of the state. He 
held fast to the omnipotence of the state in the ancient sense. 
Hence his opposition to modern liberalism, to the claims, 
criticisms, and assertions of superior wisdom on the part of 
individuals. The state is with Hegel the rational and ethical 
substance in which the individual has to live; it is the exist- 
ing reason to which the individual has to submit himself with 
a free insight. He regarded a limited monarchy as the best 
form of government, after the manner of the English consti- 
tution, to which Hegel was especially inclined, and in refer- 
ence to which he uttered his well-known saying that the king 
was but the dot upon the i. There must be an individual, 
Hegel supposes, who can affirm for the state, who can prefix 
an ‘* J will” to the resolves of the state, and who can be the 
head of a formal decision. The personality of a state, he 
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says, ‘‘is only actual as a person, as monarch.” Hence 
Hegel defends hereditary monarchy, but he places the no- 
bility by its side as a mediating element between people and 
prince, — not, indeed, to control or limit the government, nor 
to maintain the rights of the people, but only that the people 
may be sure that they are well governed, that the conscious- 
ness of the people may be with the government, and that the 
state may enter into the subjective consciousness of the 
people. 

States and the minds of individual races pour their currents 
into the stream of the world’s history. The strife, the vic- 
tory, and the subjection of the spirits of individual races, and 
the passing over of the world spirit from one people to an- 
other, is the content of the world’s history. The develop- 
ment of the world’s history is generally connected with some 
ruling race, which carries in itself the world spirit in its pres- 
ent stage of development, and in distinction from which the 
spirits of other races have no rights. Thus these race-spirits 
stand around the throne of the absolute spirit, as the execu- 
tors of its actualization, as the witnesses and adornment of 
its glory. 

3. Tue Asso_ute Minp. — Mind is absolute in so far as it 
returns from the sphere of objectivity to itself, to the ideality 
of cognition, to the knowledge of the Absolute Idea as the 
truth of all being. The subjugation of natural subjectivity 
through the observance of ethical and political laws, is the 
method by which the mind elevates itself to this pure free- 
dom, to the knowledge of its ideal nature as the absolute. 
The first stage of the absolute spirit is art, the immediate in- 
tuition of the Idea in objective actuality. The second is *e- 
ligion, the certainty of the Idea as superior to all immediate 
reality, as the absolute power of being which subordinates to 
itself every thing particular and finite. The third is philoso- 
phy, the unity of the first two, the knowledge of the Idea as 
the absolute which is just as truly pure thought as it is imme- 
diately all reality. | 
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(1) Art.—The absolute is immediately present to the sen. 
suous intuition as the beautiful or as art. The beautiful is 
the appearance of the idea through a sensible medium (stone, 
color, tone, poetry) ; it is the idea actualized in the form of a 
limited phenomenon. To the beautiful (and to its subordi- 
nate kinds, the simply beautiful, the sublime, and the comic) 
two factors always belong, thought and matter; but both 
these are inseparable from each other; the matter is the outer 
manifestation of the thought, and should express nothing but 
the thought which inspires it and shines through it. The dif- 
ferent ways in which matter and form are connected, furnish 
the different forms of art. In the symbolic form of art the 
matter preponderates; the thought presses through it, and 
brings out the ideal only with difficulty. In the classic form 
of art, the ideal has attained its adequate existence in the 
matter ; content and form are absolutely suited to each other. 
Lastly, in romantic art, the mind preponderates, and the mat- 
ter is a mere appearance and sign through which the mind 
everywhere breaks out, and struggles up above the material. 
The system of particular arts is connected with the different 
forms of art; but the distinction of one particular art from 
another depends especially upon the difference of the ma- 
terial. 

(a) The beginning of art is Architecture. It belongs essen- 
tially to the symbolic form of art, since in it the sensible mat- 
ter far preponderates, and it first seeks the true conformity 
between content and form. Its material is stone, which it 
fashions according to the laws of gravity. Hence it has the 
character of magnitude, of silent earnestness, of oriental sub- 
limity. 

(b) Sculpture. — The material of this art is also stone, but 
it advances from the inorganic to the organic. It gives the 
stone a bodily form, and makes it only a vehicle of thought. 
In sculpture, the material, the stone, since it represents the 
body, that building of the soul, in its clearness and beauty, 
disappears wholly in the ideal; there is nothing left of the 
material which does not serve the idea. 
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(c) Painting. — This is pre-eminently a romantic art. It 
represents, as sculpture cannot do, the life of the soul, the 
look, the disposition, the heart. Its medium is no longer a 
coarse material substratum, but the colored surface, and the 
spiritual play of light and shade ; it gives the appearance only 
of complete spacial dimension. Hence it is able to represent 
in a complete dramatic movement the whole scale of feelings, 
conditions of heart, and actions. 

(d) Music. — This has nothing to do with relations of 
space. Its material is sound, the vibration of a sonorous 
body. It leaves, therefore, the field of sensuous intuition, 
and works exclusively upon sensation. Its sphere is the 
breast of the sensitive soul. Music is the most subjective art. 

(e) Lastly, in Poetry, the tongue of art is loosed; poetry 
can represent every thing. Its material is not the mere sound, 
but the sound as word, as the sign of a representation, as the 
expression of reason. But this material cannot be formed at 
random, but only in verse according to certain rhythmical and 
musical laws. In poetry, all other arts unite; as epic, repre- 
senting in a pleasing and extended narrative the figurative 
history of races, it corresponds to the plastic arts ; as lyric, 
expressing some inner condition of soul, it corresponds to 
music; as dramatic poetry, exhibiting the struggles between 
characters acting out of directly opposite interests, it is the 
union of both these arts. 

(2) Philosophy of Religion. — Poetry forms the transition 
from art to religion. In art the idea was present for the in- 
tuition, in religion it is present for conception. The content 
of every religion is the inward exaltation of the mind to the 
absolute, as the all-comprehending substance of existence 
which reconciles all antitheses, — the conscious unity of the 
subject with God. All religions seek a union of the divine 
and the human. This was done in the crudest form by — 

(a) The natural religions of the oriental world. God is, 
with them, but a power of nature, a substance of nature, in 
comparison with which the finite and the individual disappear 
as nothing. 
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(b) A higher idea of God is attained by. the religions of 
spiritual individuality, in which the Deity is looked upon as 
subject, — as an exalted subjectivity, full of power and wis- 
dom in Judaism, the religion of sublimity; as a circle of 
plastic divine forms in the Grecian religion, the religion of 
beauty ; as an absolute end of the state in the Roman religion, 
the religion of the understanding or of conformity to design. 

(c) The revealed or Christian religion first establishes a 
positive reconciliation between God and the world, by behoid- 
ing the actual unity of the divine and the human in the per- 
son of Christ, the God-man, and apprehending God as the 
self-externalizing (incarnate) Idea, which from this externali- 
zation eternally returns back into itself, 7.e., as the triune 
God. The intellectual content of revealed religion, or of 
Christianity, is thus the same as that of speculative philoso- 
phy ; the only difference being, that in the one case the con- 
tent is represented in the form of the representation, in the 
form of a history; while, in the other, it appears in the form 
of the notion. Stripped of its form of religious representa- 
tion, we have now the standpoint of — 

(3) The Absolute Philosophy, or the thought knowing it- 
self as all truth, and reproducing the whole natural and intel- 
lectual universe from itself, having the system of philosophy 
for its development, — a closed circle of circles. 


———_ 


With Schelling and Hegel closes the history of philosophy. 
The philosophical developments which have succeeded them, 
and which are partly a carrying out of their systems, and 
partly the attempt to lay a new basis for philosophy, belong 
to the present, and not yet to history. 
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REACTION AGAINST HEGEL. 


HE claim of Hegelianism to be the completion of phi- 

losophy has not been historically justified. On the con- 
trary, the rejection of Hegel’s theories by the scientific world 
has been complete and striking. Even before his death the 
opposing tendencies of the age, which the sudden and bril- 
liant success of his doctrines had rather hidden from sight 
than overcome, aided by numerous defections within the ranks 
of his own school, had materially weakened his influence ; and 
the reaction thus begun, rapidly advanced until, within less 
than thirty years, his authority was almost wholly destroyed. 
To-day, although his indirect influence in Germany and else- 
where is still vast, but few of his doctrines are generally 
admitted to be valid principles of science. 

The grounds of this reaction are to be found, partly in the 
opposition of Hegelianism to the growing social, political, and 
religious radicalism of the present age; but more fundamen- 
tally, in certain special internal weaknesses of that system 
itself. The most important of these are, in brief, the follow- 
ing two: (1) Hegel’s philosophy was based upon a one-sided 
interpretation of Kant. In the Logik and Naturphilosophie, 
the idealistic element of Kant’s system, the apriority and 
spontaneity of pure thought, was made superior to the cor- 
responding realistic element, and posited as the ground from 
which this latter is to be logically deduced. But in this the 
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peculiar standpoint of Kant was altogether abandoned. For 
the entire significance of the Critigue—if we are to believe 
Kant’s own words — rests upon the fact that it posits these 
elements as coérdinate, and their relation as that of recipro- 
cal determination. It was, therefore, as a result of the 
supremacy which Kant still maintained over the German 
mind, inevitable, that when the real antagonism between the 
two systems should be clearly appreciated, a reaction toward 
the true Kantian theory would set in, which would also pass 
beyond this to an extreme position on its realistic side. This 
has, in fact, occurred, and it is one of the prime causes of 
the downfall of the Hegelian philosophy. (2) The central 
doctrine of Hegelianism, viz., that knowledge is possible 
through pure thought alone (which was the immediate result 
of this subordination of Kant’s realism to his idealism), in- 
volved consequences which it is impossible for modern thought 
to admit. It involved, that is, on the one hand, the possi- 
bility of absolute knowledge, the possibility of realizing in 
thought the totality of those principles by means of which the 
essential being of all that is can be rendered intelligible and 
explicable ; and, on the other, as an obvious inference from 
this possibility, the assumption that not only can the physi- 
cal as well as the purely speculative sciences be determined 
a priori, but that the same method is applicable in both cases. 
But the first of these consequences is not only antagonistic to 
the insuperable realistic prejudices of the human mind, but is 
also a contradiction of the fundamental principles upon which 
the development of modern thought, since the time of Des- 
cartes and Bacon, has proceeded; while the falsity of the 
second is demonstrated by the history of the inductive sci- 
ences. It is, in fact, in this bold contradiction of the firmly 
established realism of modern thought, and especially of in- 
ductive science, that the chief cause of the reaction against 
Hegel is to be found. For the physical sciences the test of 
truth is conformity to the actual as determined by observation 
and experiment; and it was the impossibility of making 
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Hegel’s physical theories conform to this test, that most clearly 
betrayed the inadequacy of his position. Other causes might 
be cited, but these two are in themselves a suflicient explana- 
tion of the anti-Hegelian movement. 

These grounds for the reaction against Hegel also explain 
the more important developments of thought which have fol- 
lowed it. Its immediate effect, in Germany, has been the 
introduction of the greatest confusion into philosophy, and an 
apparent suspension of all continuous development of specu- 
lative thought. The abandonment of Hegel meant logically, 
the rejection, at least for the starting-point of philosophy, of 
those abstract conceptions whose logical connection had 
formed the ground of the entire development of idealistic. 
speculation from Descartes to Hegel, and of which Hegelian- 
ism itself was the most perfect logical exposition. But when 
this standpoint was rejected no other historic tendency was 
left, except the empiricism of Locke, which the majority of 
Hegel’s opponents were not prepared to adopt. Hence there 
resulted the widest individualism and eclecticism ; each phi- 
losopher developed for himself an independent standpoint, 
based upon some special line of inquiry which seemed to him 
to promise valuable results. Of the numerous theories which 
have thus arisen, many, even the most original, are closely con- 
nected with some one of the more prominent of the Pre- 
Hegelian systems, — especially with Plato, Aristotle, Bruno, 
Spinoza, or Leibnitz; others are perpetuations, in special 
directions, of the doctrines of the Hegelian and Herbartian 
schools ; while others still are attempts to return to the criti- 
cal standpoint, or are expositions of empiricism and material- 
ism. In this chaos of opinions, however, certain lines of 
thought, closely connected, as has been said, with the reac- 
tion against Hegel, can be traced, which not only exhibit a 
logical and consecutive development, but also express very 
clearly the underlying tendencies of cotemporary thought and 
formulate the problems of which the new epoch upon which 
philosophy is now entering must inevitably attempt the solu- 
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tion. Of these two will be briefly expounded in the following 
sections. The first originated in an attempt to construct a 
speculative system upon that part of Kant’s theory which 
idealism rejected, 7.e., upon the conception of a thing-in-itself. 
The thing-in-itself was posited by it as the absolutely real, as 
the ground of all being, and its relation to the subjective and 
objective world as that of substance to its accidents. In this 
it differs little from Spinozism. But in its discussion of this 
substance it advanced beyond the negative position of Spinoza, 
and treated it positively as a pure activity, as Force. It thus 
makes explicit the idea of will as not merely an ideal deter- 
mination of thought but as essentially the principle of reality 
in mind and nature, —an idea which may be taken as the 
central speculative conception of the present age. We haye, 
then, given as the fundamental characteristic of this move- 
ment speculative realism, and on the problem of which it pro- 
poses the solution, the relation between the will as a conscious 
activity and that activity or force which constitutes the sub- 
stance of things. The second originated in that alliance 
between philosophical empiricism and physical science which 
began with Bacon, and which has resulted in the complete 
subordination of the former to the latter. It claims to limit 
all knowledge to the data of the sense, and therefore assumes 
toward all the higher problems of philosophy, the attitude of 
agnosticism. But the problem it proposes is one of great 
speculative import, viz., the subsumption of the phenomena 
of mind under mechanical laws correlative to the mechanical 
laws of the phenomena of matter; in other words it asserts 
the conception of mechanical connection to be the starting- 
point of philosophy as well as of physics. Both these move- 
ments are, so far as they are yet developed, realistic and 
pantheistic (more strictly atheistic) ; and each is in a different 
way the logical opposite of Hegelianism, — the first, in that 
it exalts the thing-in-itself above the subject, and the will 
above the idea, and the second, in that it asserts the su- 
premacy of the mechanical relations of things over the ideal 
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relations of thoughts. The first is represented by Schopen- 
hauer and Hartmann. The second, which is a general move- 
ment of the age, is most clearly stated by French and English 
thinkers, the most prominent of whom are Comte, J. S. Mill, 
and Spencer, who reached their standpoint by a logical pro- 
cession from Locke, and in entire independence of German 
philosophy. 

The interesting speculative attempt of the American phi- 
losopher, L. P. Hickok, to reconcile the idealism of Hegel 
with the mechanical realism of Spencer by means of the con- 
ception of substance as force, thus uniting in one the leading 
speculative directions of the present age, will also be briefly 
noticed. 


i 
SCHOPENHAUER. 


Tue attempt to introduce systematic unity into Kant’s 
philosophy by rejecting one or more of its contradictory ele- 
ments, was the starting-point of all subsequent speculative 
thought in Germany. By rejecting the thing-in-itself, and 
holding to the pure spontaneity of the Ego as the only real- 
ity, J. G. Fichte, Schelling, and Hegel established a system 
of speculative idealism (cf. Sects. XLI., XLIII., XLIV., 
XLV.). On the other hand, by emphasizing the being of 
the object, Herbart developed an abstract realism (cf. Sect. 
XLII.). <A third attempt to simplify Kant’s theory, differ- 
ent from the Fichtian and Herbartian, yet closely allied to 
both, is that of Arthur Schopenhauer. Like the Wissen- 
schaftslehre, Schopenhauer’s system is a subjective idealism, 
but differs from it in resting, not on the spontaneity, but on 
the passivity of the subject. It is a sensuous rather than a 
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speculative idealism. On the other hand, it retains, in a 
modified form, the thing-in-itself, and arrives ultimately at 
a realism as rigid as that of Herbart. 

Schopenhauer was born in Danzig, Feb. 22, 1788. His 
father was one of the principle merchants of that city. His 
mother, Johanna Schopenhauer, was a woman of considera- 
ble intellectual power, the friend and favorite of Goethe, and 
was once famous as a novelist. In 1809, Schopenhauer 
matriculated in the medical faculty of the University of Gét- 
tingen, and devoted himself to the study of the sciences. 
Later he took up the study of philosophy under the direc- 
tion of the Kantian, G. E. Schulze, who advised him to study 
Plato and Kant, and avoid every other philosopher, — ‘* ad- 
vice which Schopenhauer never repented having followed.” 
In 1811 he went to Berlin, having been attracted thither by 
the fame of J. G. Fichte, in whom, however, he was disap- 
pointed, being repelled by his mannerism and obscurity. He 
took his degree at Jena in 1813, presenting as his graduating 
thesis a treatise on The fourfold Root of the Principle of Suf- 
Jicient Reason, which is one of the best of his writings. The 
first part of his chief work, The World as Will and Repre- 
sentation, appeared in 1819; to this a second part was added 
in 1844. Returning (1820) to Berlin, he lectured as privat- 
docent during one semester, but was overshadowed by the 
fame of Hegel and Schleiermacher who were then teaching in 
the university. On the approach of the cholera (1831) he 
went to Frankfort, where he passed the remainder of his life 
in retirement. He died on the 22d of September, at the 
age of seventy-two. In Schopenhauer’s personal character 
there is little that is estimable. He was a man of great 
intellectual power, but of a gloomy and passionate tempera- 
ment, which was intensified by an hereditary tendency to 
hypochondria. His ill humor was also increased by the 
unmerited neglect with which all his works were, at first, 
received. During the last years of his life, however, the 
importance of his system was recognized, and he suddenly 
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became famous. His death, as he himself prophesied, was 
his apotheosis. As a thinker Schopenhauer ranks among 
the first of Post-Kantian philosophers, and as a writer, in 
perspicuity and brilliancy of style, he is not surpassed by 
any. (His other works are a Theory of Vision and Colors, 
in which Goethe’s attack upon the Newtonian theory is de- 
fended: Two Fundamental Problems of Ethics, and Parerga 
and Paralipomena.) 

Though professing to derive his philosophy directly from 
the Critique of Reason, Schopenhauer, like Fichte, subjects 
Kant’s theory to a very one-sided interpretation. According 
to him Kant’s most important contribution to philosophy was 
the separation of phenomena from things-in-themselves. 
The universe in space and time is, he asserts, as such, noth- 
ing but a representation, possessing in itself no independent 
reality : it 7s only when it is perceived. For the phenomenal, 
however, as its source and substance, there must be admitted 
a noumenon, a thing-in-itself; this was also the doctrine of 
Kant. But in the discussion of this thing-in-itself, says 
Schopenhauer, Kant made two radical mistakes. (a) He 
treats it realistically as an object-in-itself, as an objectively 
existing (particular) thing; whereas, according to his own 
showing, both the relation of subject and object, and the 
grounds of all particularity, space, and time, are wholly rela- 
tive to the act of perception. The true doctrine is, that the 
object is absolutely, and not merely formally, as with Kant, 
conditioned by the subject. (6) He assumes that this object- 
in-itself is related to phenomena, as cause to effect; for- 
getting that, according to his own theory, causality also is a 
wholly subjective (ideal) category and can therefore have no 
valid transcendent application. The true thing-in-itself, on 
the other hand, according to Schopenhauer, is not an object 
per se but the Will, — not conscious, personal will, however, 
but will as a blind, unconscious force. Will is substance, 
the absolute ; it alone is, and all things else are its manifes- 
tations. Since particularity exists only in the representation, 
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in phenomena, into this will, this eternal substance of things, 
no differences and distinctions can enter; it is ** the one and 
all.” If, therefore, on its idealistic side Schopenhauer’s sys- 
tem is Kantian, it is on its realistic side a pantheism which 
must be classed with the systems of Giordano Bruno and 
Spinoza. In the interpretation of Kant’s idealism, also, 
Schopenhauer departs widely from the peculiar principles of 
the Critique. He not only destroys Kant’s elaborate deduc- 
tion of the categories, reducing them all to that of causality, 
at the same time rejecting the ideas of reason, together with 
all the complicated arguments which Kant had elaborated for 
their exposition and defence as regulative principles of knowl- 
edge ; but he even reduces causality itself to an a priori form 
of intuition codrdinate with space and time. All sponta- 
neity of thought in the Kantian sense is, therefore, with him 
abandoned: knowledge is limited, not simply to experience, 
—as with Kant, — but to that which is immediately intuited : 
sensation is asserted to be the source of all conceptions. His 
philosophy is thus, from this point of view, a complete em- 
piricism. Schopenhauer thus wanders as far from the true 
Kantian position as did Fichte, though in the opposite direc- 
tion. His theories of sesthetics and ethics are based upon 
his doctrine of the will, and, in their main features, are bor- 
rowed, as he says, the former from Plato and the latter from 
the speculations of the Buddhists. 

I. The World as Representation. —The fundamental 
principle of Schopenhauer’s theoretical philosophy is ex- 
pressed in the propositions ‘‘The world is my representa- 
tion,” — ‘‘ no object without a subject.” This principle of 
the phenomenality of all particular existence, has, among 
modern philosophers, been most ably expounded by Berke- 
ley, and to him Schopenhauer acknowledges his indebted- 
ness. But, on the other hand, Schopenhauer claims that all 
previous idealists have erred in identifying phenomenality 
with subjectivity. The representation is not as they suppose 
wholly subjective; it is neither a subjective symbol of an 
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objectively-existing thing, nor a modification of the subject 
without any corresponding reality. On the contrary, the 
relation of subject and object exist only in the representa- 
tion: they are the two correlative parts of which it is the 
unity ; thus, while it is true that there is no object without a 
subject, it is equally true that there is no subject without an 
object. The word phenomenon or representation includes 
both terms as distinctions immanent in itself. In other words, 
the relation of subject to object itself contributes phenome- 
nality. Subject and object both proceed from and are together 
the manifestation of the infinite substance or will, which in 
itself is neither subject nor object. The world is my repre- 
sentation ; but Jam only when I represent. 

From this principle of the equal originality of subject and 
object is deduced the falsity of both materialism and spiritual- 
ism (i.e., idealism as commonly understood). Materialism 
assumes that the object produces the subject, while (as with 
Fichte) spiritualism assumes that the subject produces the 
object. But the former is impossible because it makes the 
cognizing subject the product of that which exists only by 
and for its cognition ; it is, moreover, an attempt to explain 
the immediate by the mediate, the more by the less known ; 
and the latter is absurd since the asserted causal connection 
is itself possible only through that which it is adduced to 
explain, z.e., through the relation of subject to object, or the 
representation. The truth is that mind and matter are cor- 
relative; they are properly one and the same thing viewed 
from different sides. The world philosophically considered 
is divisible, not into thought and extension, mind and matter, 
but into the real world or things-in-themselves (the Will), 
and the ideal world or the representation, which includes all 
phenomena both subjective and objective. 

In the synthesis of the representation, however, subject and 
object, though equally original, are not strictly codrdinate. 
On the contrary, the former holds to the latter the relation of 
the conditioning to the conditioned. The subject conditions 
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the object both ‘‘ materially ” and ‘‘ formally,” — materially 
in that its existence is the necessary condition for the exist- 
ence of the object — (the object is only in the subject) ; and 
formally in that the object is known only through relations 
which are contributed to it by the subject, or, in Kantian 
terms, through a priori forms of intuition; that is, both the 
existence of the object as such and its mode of existence are 
determined through the subject. The subject is the ‘+ up- 
holder ” though not the creator of the world. Schopenhauer’s 
system is thusa transcendental idealism. The formal conditions 
of objectivity contributed by the subject are time, space, and 
causality. Time is the form of internal, and space of exter- 
nal phenomena, while causality is the form of all action and 
change. (The ideality of time, according to Schopenhauer, 
appears most clearly in the physical law of inertia. For the 
import of this law is that time of itself can produce no alter- 
ation of the states of a given body. But if time can do noth- 
ing, it can have its real being. A similar argument applies 
to space.) The subject as such is independent of time, space, 
and causality. Psychologically considered, time and space 
are the a@ priori conditions under which alone an object can 
exist for a subject, i.e., they are the universal a priori forms 
of all representation. Metaphysically considered, they are 
the only principia individuationis, the universal conditions of 
particularity ; this is distinct from that only when it occupies 
a separate place or a different time. In themselves space and 
time have no point of union; in time there is no co-existence, 
in space no sequence. The union of the two, as in motion 
and all physical action, is therefore only possible in a third, 
namely, causality or matter. Physical causation is with 
Schopenhauer identical with matter; not with matter appre- 
hended as the thing-in-itself, for, from this point of view it is 
identical with will, but with matter considered as the abstract 
substratum of action in general: matter in nothing but intuited 
causality. Causation is what the understanding recognizes 
as both the condition and essence of all dynamical action. 
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Through the intuition of causality, therefore, first arises the 
conception of a material universe in time and space; and 
since causality is universal, every thing, whether subjective or 
objective, must be material. 

In its higher relations causality appears as the law of suf- 
ficient reason, which is the highest principle of cognition and 
therefore of all phenomenal existence. According to Scho- 
penhauer this law expresses ‘‘ the essential form of every 
object, the general kind and mode of all objective existence.” 
That is, no phenomenon can exist independently, but for each 
there must be others, which are the ground of its existence, 
and of its existing just as it exists and not in some other way. 
Only when its ground is discovered does a phenomenon become 
intelligible. This principle of sufficient reason, says Schopen- 
hauer, is a priori, since it is universal and necessary ; it can- 
not be derived from experience, since it is the fundamental 
condition of experience. It is the ultimate ‘‘ category ” from 
which all the others can be derived. In its application to 
phenomena it assumes a four-fold form. (1) The ground or 
sufficient reason is ratio fiendi or ground of becoming (change). 
No event in the universe occurs or can be conceived as pos- 
sible, except through the pre-supposition of certain antecedent 
events by which its being is wholly conditioned. In other 
words, the law of cause and effect, as commonly understood, 
is the universal and invariable law of phenomena, both sub- 
jective and objective. More particularly the ground of be- 
coming is (a) causality in the more restricted sense of purely 
mechanical causation. From the law of causality thus appre- 
hended follow the law of inertia and the indestructibility of 
matter, which, together with the laws of gravitation, cohesion, 
&¢e., are, according to Schopenhauer, @ priori data of knowl- 
edge. (0) In the organic world it is stimulation, e.g., the 
growth of an organism is not, as the law of physical causation 
would require, exactly proportional to the light, heat, food, 
&e., with which it is supplied: these external conditions of 
life are stimuli rather than causes. (c) It is motivation. By 
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this is meant the incitement of an individual, by external in- 
ducements, to the attainment of objects distant in time or 
place. Motives are stimuli which affect the organism through 
the medium of consciousness. (2) The ground is ratio cog- 
noscendi or ground of knowledge. Here the relation of cause 
to effect as it exists in the physical world is reversed, for the 
perceived physical effect becomes in cognition the ground 
(cause) of my knowledge of its antecedent cause. The 
ground as ratio cognoscendi relates wholly to the logical func- 
tion of judgment. When a judgment rests upon a ground or 
sufficient reason, it is said to be true. According to Schopen- 
hauer, there are four modes of truth in propositions: (a) 
logical, When a proposition is a valid conclusion from given 
premises, the ground of truth being in this case the formal 
accuracy of the deduction; (6) empirical, when the ground 
of the proposition is an immediate perception ; (c) transcen- 
dental, when the proposition is grounded upon a priori rela- 
tions of thought; (d) metalogical, when it is grounded upon 
the fundamental axioms of logical thinking, namely, the prin- 
ciples of identity, contradiction, and excluded middle. (8) 
The ground is ratio essendi or ground of being. This relates 
to the necessary relations involved in the a priori intuitions, 
time and space. Thus, for example, the ground of the equal- 
ity of the angles of a triangle is the equality of its sides, and 
vice versa ; the position of every point in space or time is 
determined by, or has its ground in, the positions of all other 
points, &c. The ground of being, thus, transcends the con- 
ception of change, of physical causation and logical sequence, 
and rests upon the eternal and immutable conditions of objec- 
tive and subjective existence. (4) Lastly, the ground is ratio 
agendi or ground of action. With this we return to motiva- 
tion, viewing it, however, not as before, objectively, but sub- 
jectively, as conscious volition. The will in itself, as sub- 
stance, is free: but particular volitions are phenomena, and 
are therefore subject to the law of the ground. Volitions are 
determined by the strongest motive just as absolutely as are 
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physical effects by their causes. In fact it is in volition that 
the relation of causality is most clearly seen ; for volition is 
the actual genesis, under the eye of internal intuition of an 
effect from its cause. ‘ Motivation is causality viewed from 
within.” 

The world of particulars, then, metaphysically considered 
is a representation whose immanent (constitutive) forms are 
the relations of subject and object, time, space, and causality. 
Viewed from the standpoint of subjective cognition, represen- 
tations can be divided into two classes, namely, intuitive and 
abstract. The faculties of intuitive cognition are the sense 
and understanding. Sense, as such, is mere receptivity, and 
of itself is inadequate to perception; only when the under- 
standing immediately intuits in sensation a relation of caus- 
ality does the world as object in space and time arise and 
perception become complete. This intuition of causality is 
the sole function of the understanding. The faculty of ab- 
stract thought or mediate cognition is reason, which like 
the understanding has only one function, that, namely, of 
forming conceptions. Reason is the source of all knowledge 
of the abstract, and, therefore, of all science in so far as this 
latter consists in the subsumption of the special under the 
more general. Schopenhauer’s philosophy thus, apart from 
the assumed apriority of the forms of intuition, is a thorough- 
going empiricism. 

II. The World as Will. —If the sole function of the sub- 
ject were that of passive representation as above expounded, 
the only possible result for philosophy would be a phenome- 
nalism which denies to phenomena any real ground, i.e., nihil- 
ism. But the subject is not merely theoretical; it is also 
practical; it acts, it wills, and every such action or volition 
presupposes as its ultimate source an absolute activity which 
as such is altogether independent of the conditions of phe- 
nomenality. Particular volitions, it is true, since they are 
possible only through the conditions of particularity, space 
and time, exist only in the representation, and are therefore, 
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as above stated, subject to the law of the ground; but in 
themselves as acts of will, as manifestations of an inner 
being of the subject (or as Schopenhauer otherwise expresses 
it, as related to man’s intelligible character), they are abso- 
lute and uncaused. In this absoluteness of the will-in-itself, 
says Schopenhauer, the subject, by a transcendent act of 
cognition, —of which no account can be given, since it ne- 
gates the law of the ground and is the ultimate point of 
knowledge, — recognizes its own substantiality; it knows 
itself as not merely an empty phenomenon but as also sub- 
stantial, as a thing-in-itself, as will. What then exactly 
is to be understood by this word will when used as identical 
with substance? From the principle of individuation which 
asserts that all particularity, all distinctions, are possible only 
through space and time, ?.e., in the representation, it follows, 
Jirst, that the will as substance cannot be personal, for per- 
sonality implies the distinction of a (particular) subject from 
its objects. (The supposition of the existence of a personal 
God is, according to Schopenhauer, absurd, since it asserts 
the phenomenality of the absolute.) And, secondly, that the 
will as substance cannot have in itself, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, motives or ends toward which it acts: ?.e., it cannot 
be volition. ‘+The Will as thing-in-itself lies outside the 
sphere of the law of the ground in all its forms, and is there- 
fore absolutely groundless, although each of its manifestations 
is throughout subject to this law ; it is, moreover, free from 
all multiplicity, although its manifestations in time and space 
are innumerable.” ‘: It is one: yet not as an individual or 
a conception is one: but as something which is independent 
of the condition of the possibility of multiplicity, viz., the 
principium tindividuationis.” The only possible conception 
of it therefore, which Schopenhauer’s theory of the world 
logically adinits, is that of a pure spontaneity or blind force 
(though Schopenhauer objects, for various reasons, to the use 
of the latter term), acting absolutely, ¢.e., from nothing to- 
ward nothing, — a conception, however, to which he did not 
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rigidly adhere. Volition is only one —though, indeed, the 
‘* clearest” — of the manifestations of Will. 

That the will thus apprehended, is the substance of the sub- 
ject cannot, says Schopenhauer, be proved: the fact that it is 
such is simply posited absolutely (by a sort of intellectual 
intuition which reminds us of Schelling), and is absolutely cer- 
tain without any other ground. Admitting this to be true, the 
next step is to show that the will is also the substance of ex- 
ternal objects, — that subject-in-itself and object-in-itself are 
one andthe same. This would seem to follow readily from the 
principle of individuation, which would render the assumption 
of several substances an absurdity. Nevertheless, Schopen- 
hauer prefers to base this doctrine upon analogical arguments, 
which constitute the weakest part of his system. Among ex- - 
ternal objects, he says, there is one, our body, which we know 
both as phenomenon and thing-in-itself. We perceive it exter- 
nally as a part of the world in space and time: but we also 
perceive it internally, and this internal perception identifies it 
with will. We will to move and the body moves; in this act 
volition and movement are not cause and effect, but the same 
thing viewed from different sides. But if the body is will all 
things are will. Upon this slender basis of assumption and 
inaccurate logic he grounds his scheme of the universe. But 
the real difficulty and inner contradiction of Schopenhauer’s 
theory of the will is seen when it is asked: How, if substance 
is pure activity, are we to account for particulars, for things, 
phenomena? What is the ground of the representation, or 
of cognition? 'To this question the answer of common sense 
is that the ground of cognition is in the objects cognized ; we 
perceive particulars because antecedent to perception, there 
are particulars to be perceived. But for Schopenhauer this 
answer would seem to be wholly inadmissible. The law of 
individuation renders a mean between the absolutely indeter- 
minate substance and the manifold of representation impos- 
sible. The transition from the unity of the will to the 
representative should be for him wholly inexplicable. Never- 
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theless he asserts that distinctions do arise in the will-sub- 
stance directly, 7.e., without the mediation of consciousness, 
thus abandoning the principle of individuation, and passing 
from idealism to the most complete realism. Will is, he says, 
essentially striving, effort, ‘* will-to-live,” and thus tends ever 
to give itself expression in definite forms, to ‘*‘ objectify” 
itself. In this process of manifestation of will there are two 
stages, (1) immediate, (2) mediate objectification. _ All things 
as particular in space and time are objectified mediately, 
i.e., through the medium of intelligence. But between the 
things of sense and the pure will stand the immediate ob- 
jectifications of will, which are eternal ‘‘ ideas,” the absolute 
and immutable archetypes of which all perceived objects are 
imperfect copies. These ‘‘ ideas” are distinctions immanent in 
the will, existing prior to and independently of all intelligence. 
Through these alone does the multiplicity of perceived objects 
become possible. They are therefore the ground of the mani- 
foldness of the representation. Schopenhauer’s answer, thus, 
like that of common sense, refers the differences of phe- 
nomena to real differences in the substance. Again, in his 
eagerness to depreciate the intellect and exalt the will he 
introduces yet another contradiction into his theory. The 
will, he says, has three stages of objectification, (1) the inor- 
ganic world, where it appears as gravitation, magnetism, «ce. ; 
(2) the vegetable kingdom, where it appears as stimulation ; 
(3) the animal kingdom, where it appears as stimulation, and 
also in the higher forms as conscious motivation. Its highest 
objectification is the human brain, for it is through the medium 
of the brain that it passes over into representation. By its 
aid ‘‘ arises at a stroke the world as representation with all its 
forms, object and subject, time, space, multiplicity, and caus- 
ality.” Intellect is a function of the brain; even the a priori 
forms of intuition can be identified with its structure.. But 
the brain is a particular thing, whose existence is determined 
by innumerable other particular things. If then, as Schopen- 
hauer asserts, the brain is the condition of representation, not 
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only it, but the world as a whole must be allowed to be ante- 
cedent to the representation, i.e., to be-equally with the ideas 
immediate objectifications of will. But this contradicts his 
theory of objectification, and if admitted would be the anni- 
hilation of his whole system. 

From the will’s independence of space, time, and causality, 
follow at once its indestructibility and freedom. Its mode of 
being is an ‘‘ eternal now,” a nunc stans, which is called eter- 
nity. Death is an appearance, destruction an illusion; the 
eternal substance of things remains ever the same. The in- 
dividual perishes; the species alone, the eternal idea is im- 
perishable. Man, therefore, as an individual, as a conscious 
Ego, vanishes with the organism of which he is a product ; the 
race, humanity, alone is immortal. The conscious will is 
reabsorbed into the universal unconscious will; ‘** death is 
but the winking of an eyelid which obscures the sight.” Sub- 
stance and the representation are thus in all points antitheti- 
cal; in itself the will is identical, indestructible, and free; in 
the representation it is infinitely diverse, changeable, and sub- 
ject to the invariable law of causality. 

Ill. #sthetics. — Schopenhauer’s theory of esthetics is 
based upon his doctrine of ideas. Individual objects are not 
merely individual; each is representative of a species or 
class, the imperfect expression of a general type or idea in 
the will, which is the ground of its existence. Viewed thus 
in the light of the idea, the individual loses its phenomenal 
character, the accidents of space, time, and causality are 
stripped away, and it stands revealed in its absolute and im- 
mutable essence. This cognition of the idea or universal 
through the medium of the individual is the province of art. 
The true statue or painting is not a copy of nature as it is, 
but of nature as it would be if the ideas of which it is the 
objectification were adequately realized in it. Asa mode of 
cognition, esthetic thought must conform to the nature of its 
object. It cannot, therefore, be discursive. The idea is not 
an abstract conception subject to the law of the ground, but 
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a distinction immanent in the substance of things or will. 
The cognition of the idea must be intuitive. Art transcends 
all processes of reasoning, all science and reflection, and 
grasps its object immediately. The eesthetic intuition is thus 
independent of space, time, and the law of the ground. But 
how is this possible? how can the thinker transcend the laws 
of thought? Only, answers Schopenhauer, by losing his in- 
dividuality. ‘+ In esthetic contemplation the particular thing 
becomes the idea of its species, and the individual contem- 
plating it becomes a pure subject of knowledge,” 7.e., sinks 
back into the absolute. The ideas and the cognizing subject 
participate in the same nature and become identical; ‘* the 
artist is himself the essence of nature, the will objectified.” 
The state of mind which accompanies this mystical elevation 
of the subject above himself, is, according to Schopenhauer — 
who in this implicitly follows Kant — that of perfect repose. 
Esthetic enjoyment is absolutely in itself and for itself: the 
moment the thought of external interest or advantage enters 
it vanishes. In this theory of esthetics Schopenhauer en- 
deavors to unite Plato and Kant. Plato’s theory of ideas, 
he says, and Kant’s things-in-themselves, the absolute reali- 
ties to which no categories of empirical thought are applicable, 
have essentially the same meaning, though they express it in 
different ways. The clearest expression of what each in- 
tended to state is found in the object of art, the immediate 
objectification of will as idea. 

IV. £thics. —Schopenhauer’s theory of morals is the part 
of his system which is most widely known, and which has 
exerted the greatest influence upon cotemporary life and 
thought. Nevertheless its significance for philosophy is but 
slight. The principles upon which it rests are briefly as fol- 
lows. The will is essentially will-to-live; it is continually 
‘‘rushing into life” urged on to self-objectification by the 
very essence of its own being. It is attended by the 
phenomenal world as a body by its shadow. Thus spring 
into being numberless individuals which struggle with one 
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another for existence. Each must realize its idea: but its 
efforts to this end are hindered by the efforts of all the rest. 
These ideas then never can be realized: there is everywhere 
only imperfection, mutual limitation and destruction, an eter- 
nal process of creation and annihilation. This universal un- 
rest of nature is seen also in consciousness. In the latter the 
will appears as volition (with which are to be classed appetite 
and desire) in which the immanent idea is supplanted by the 
external motive. The sole object of conscious volition is 
gratification of the appetites and desires of the individual ; it 
is a continuous effort to maintain his existence in the face 
of antagonistic natural forces and of opposing individuals. 
The conscious will is the absolutely selfish; it begins and 
ends with self. The gratification of desire, the attainment 
of the end of volition is happiness. The happiness of the 
individual therefore is the only motive to which the will is 
susceptible. But is happiness attainable? This question 
Schopenhauer answers in the negative. If the will were to 
attain its end, it would be reduced to a state of absolute 
repose, volition, appetite and desire would vanish, and the 
will, as will-to-live, be annihilated. The impossibility of 
gratification must therefore live in the very nature of the will- 
to-live. Upon this principle is based his doctrine of pessi- 
mism. If gratification is pleasure, the effort to attain it must 
be misery. Pain isedisquiet, unrest; happiness, repose and 
peace. But unrest in the will is the ground of all existence. 
Pain, unhappiness, misery, are therefore the universal lot of 
all individuals, conscious or unconscious. Happiness is an 
unattainable ideal which ever urges man on to action but 
always eludes his grasp. The world is, then, absolutely bad, 
the worst possible. There is, however, a way out of this evil 
through freedom from the dominion of external motives, or 
morality. This freedom is to be attained only through what 
Schopenhauer terms the ‘‘ negation of the will-to-live,” the 
negation of all appetite, desire, and volition. Since the 
human will is in complete subjection to the causality of mo- 
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tives, the negation of desire is possible only through an act, 
analogous to the philosophic and esthetic intuition, which 
transcends the finite and phenomenal and gives to the subject 
the freedom and repose of the absolute. The first stage in 
the negation of the will-to-live is the feeling of pity and com- 
passion for others. In this sentiment the subject forgets his 
own selfish individuality, recognizes the substantial identity 
of all men, and responds to the demands of the common 
interest and welfare. Pity is the ground of justice and of 
all social morality. The second and highest stage of nega- 
tion is the cessation of all volition. In this all thoughts 
of individual or social well-being disappear, and the subject 
experiences the blessedness of perfect repose. The highest 
morality is, then, the most complete asceticism. This theory 
is an attempt to reproduce the Buddhist doctrine of nirvana. 

Schopenhauer’s philosophy is thus a union of the transcen- 
dentalism of Kant and Fichte, the empiricism of Locke, the 
pantheism of Spinoza and Schelling, the idealism of Plato, 
and the pessimism of the Buddhists. The only point in 
which he has a claim to marked originality is the identifica- 
tion of substance and will. But in the development of this 
principle, as has been shown, he falls into open self-contra- 
diction. In order to pass from the one substance, or Will, 
to the manifold representation, he is obliged to introduce 
into the will immanent motives which age the ground of its 
action. He thus applies to the will the conception of caus- 
ality, which he at the same time asserts to be inapplicable to 
it. The attempt to reconcile this contradiction is the start- 
ing-point of Von Hartmann’s Philosophy of the Unconscious. 
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Cart Rosert Epuarp Von Hartmann was born in Berlin, 
Feb. 23, 1842. His father was an officer of artillery in the 
Prussian army. Not finding the ordinary course of academic 
study suited to his tastes, Hartmann, after graduating with 
honor from the gymnasium, chose to follow his father’s pro- 
fession in preference to a course in the university. In 1865, 
however, a malady, from which he still suffers, obliged him 
to leave the service. Deprived thus of all hope of pursuing 
his chosen work, he turned to the study of philosophy, in 
which he had previously become interested through the read- 
ing of Hegel and Schopenhauer, and soon gave evidence of 
remarkable speculative power. In 1867 appeared his Phi- 
losophy of the Unconscious, which at once gained wide recog- 
nition, and is in many respects the most remarkable of 
recent philosophical works. Since the publication of his 
masterpiece his literary activity has been unceasing; the 
most important of his later works being the Phenomenology 
of the Moral Consciousness (published 1879), a theory of 
ethics grounded upon the speculative principles of the Phi- 
losophy of the Unconscious. 

Hartmann’s system of philosophy is, like the speculative 
systems which preceded it, an attempt to determine the 
metaphysical principle of being, the ultimate ground and 
essence of the universe. Like those systems also, in its 
solution of this problem, it proceeds upon the monistic hy- 
pothesis that the essence of things and the essence of the 
Ego are one and the same, and that to know the former we 
need only to determine the latter; it differs from them chietly 
in its answer to the question, What is the essence of the 
Ego? According to Hartmann, the two most important 
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answers to this problem given prior to his own are those of 
Schopenhauer and Hegel, and upon these his own theory 
confessedly rests. A brief statement of his criticism of these 
philosophers will, thus, indicate with sufficient clearness his 
historical standpoint and central doctrines. 

With Schopenhauer the substance of the Ego and the 
metaphysical principle of being is the will; intelligence or 
reason being asserted by him to be wholly accidental or 
derivative. But the will by itself, says Hartmann, cannot 
be shown to be an adequate ground of being either for the 
Ego or for things. For taken in its bare abstractness, as 
pure activity, it is the absolutely limitless, aimless, irrational, 
from which reason, intelligence, activity according to design, 
and, in general, the world of concrete forms and agencies, 
can be derived only as a wholly inexplicable accident, or 
through a gross logical blunder. Will, as such, can be only 
the efficient cause of things and not the final cause. On the 
other hand, a similar result is reached if we take, with Hegel, 
intelligence or reason as the essential principle. Thought, 
the ‘‘ absolutely rational,” is undoubtedly a higher principle 
than will, the ‘‘ absolutely irrational,” and _ satisfies those 
problems for which will, as such, affords no solution. But, 
on the other hand, it is equally defective. For if will can 
give to itself no purpose (reason) or ground of activity, and 
is, therefore, wholly impotent, reason has no efficiency to 
realize itself; it must remain forever a pure, abstract, immut- 
able idea utterly devoid of actuality. ‘* The real,” — Hart- 
mann thus quotes from Schelling, — ‘‘ is just that which cannot 
be constructed through pure thought.” The Hegelian Logic 
which ‘‘ traverses the Platonic sphere of the in-itself-existing 
idea,” is, in general, valid within this sphere, but is utterly 
impotent to pass beyond it to reality; the idea, the rational 
ground of being, it has, but the thing, being itself, is beyond 
its grasp. Reason, thus, can be the final, but never the 
efficient cause of things. It is as impossible for reason to be 
the ground of the irrational (force, will), as for the irrational 
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to be the ground of reason. From these considerations 
Hartmann, in effect, argues that the true principle can be 
found only in the synthesis of these abstract opposites. In 
a word, his doctrine is, that reason and will are not derived 
one from the other, but are absolutely complementary, — two 
sides of one and the same thing. Apart from one another 
they are empty abstractions, ideal creations of the imagina- 
tion ; together they constitute the substance of all that exists. 
‘* The real is the willed idea, or the idea as content of the 
will.” In this union of idea and will, of end and activity, of 
final and efficient cause is given the substance and ground 
of all being. Hartmann’s standpoint may, thus, be com- 
pletely characterized, as an attempt to reconcile the antitheti- 
cal doctrines of Schopenhauer and Hegel by showing up their 
one-sided and complementary character. 

The logical result of this theory of substance would seem to 
be the establishment of a self-conscious personality as the 
source of all being, 7.e., a pure theism. Hartmann, how- 
ever, unconditionally rejects all such inferences from his 
theory. He follows Schopenhauer and all materialistic physi- 
ology in assuming that consciousness, and therefore person- 
ality, is altogether dependent upon organization, — a function 
of the brain. Without a brain there could be no conscious 
thought. If, therefore, we call the source of being a person, 
we must conceive him to be altogether blind and unconscious, 
and thus not a deity in the ordinary sense. The correct view 
of the world is not theism but pantheism. Hartmann’s con- 
ception of substance or the Absolute is, thus, completely 
stated, the union of wnconscious intelligence and will, — or in 
one word, the Unconscious. He sees everywhere in the uni- 
verse, in all physical processes, including the physiological 
grounds of consciousness, and in all the fundamental pro- 
cesses of thought, the effects of an unconscious agency work- 
ing according to an immanent purpose or design. All things 
are manifestations of the Unconscious; it is the soul of the 
universe, the unseen and unseeing artificer who fashions forth 
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the myriad forms of objective and subjective existence; in 
whom are all things, by whom all things. As possessing in 
itself both efficient force and directing idea, the Unconscious 
acts not only with physical, but also with logical necessity. 
It is, therefore, absolutely wise as well as omniscient; it 
never hesitates, it never grows weary, it never errs. Space 
and time and all the phenomenal individuality which origi- 
nates in them as principia individuationis, spring from it as 
forms of its objectification: in itself, however, in its essence, 
it is ever one and the same—an absolute monos. It is 
through this individuation, this realization of the Unconscious 
in particular forms, that consciousness, which is the rending 
apart of idea and will, originates. ‘‘ The salvation of the 
world depends upon the emancipation of the intellect from 
the will, which is possible only through consciousness ; this is 
the goal of the whole world-process.” In its effort to effect 
this emancipation, the unconscious idea builds up the world in 
space and time as an ascending series of forms from the inor- 
ganic to the organic, until the animal brain is reached, in which 
by some mysterious process (which Hartmann very naturally 
fails to make clear) the will meets with opposition, its sepa- 
ration from the idea is effected, and consciousness comes upon 
the scene. With consiousness comes also the feeling of pain, 
which is the dissatisfaction of the will, and is therefore pos- 
sible only when as in consciousness the will meets with oppo- 
sition. Pleasure, on the other hand, the satisfaction of will 
can never appear in consciousness; the only approximation 
to pleasure possible is temporary freedom from pain. From 
this is deduced a thorough-going pessimism. The infinite 
wisdom of the Unconscious, it is true, makes it certain that 
the present world is the best possible, and thus justifies a rela- 
tive optimism ; but though the best possible, it is equally cer- 
tain that it is absolutely bad. This position is established 
not only a priori, but also a posteriori by a detailed enumera- 
tion of the evils of life. Misery is thus the inevitable at- 
tendant of consciousness. It must, however, for the present 
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be courageously borne ; in the future salvation will come ; the 
world-process will have been completed; the Will will be sat- 
isfied, its activity will cease, and all will relapse into nothing- 
ness. 

In the Phenomenology of the Moral Consciousness Hart- 
mann develops his theory of ethics. He recognizes in ethics 
an objective and subjective side, both of which are expressed 
by the three heads under which the thepretical portion of his 
work is divided, viz., (1) the springs of morality; (2) the 
ends of morality; (8) the ultimate ground of morality. The 
springs of morality are, (a) taste, which relates to the prin- 
ciples of harmony and perfection, and the ideal in conduct ; 
(b) feeling, e.g., love, compassion, duty; (c) reason, which 
introduces the idea of the world as a system of ends, and is 
even more essential to morality than feeling itself. Thé@ ob- 
jective ends which these subjective principles subserve are the 
general welfare of society and the advancement of universal 
culture. Why these objective ends are obligatory, t.e., why I 
ought to will the welfare and culture of others, can, according 
to Hartmann, be seen only when we penetrate to their ulti- 
mate metaphysical grounds, which are the essential identity 
of individuals and the absolute, and the ultimate aim of the 
world-process, z.e., that final redemption, or dissolution, which 
can be attained only through the complete development of 
consciousness, or perfect culture. Hartmann concedes free- 
dom only to the unconscious, which as comprehending all 
conditions in itself is free from all external constraint. 

A most noteworthy feature of Hartmann’s system is his 
attempt to break away from the traditional a priori dogmatism 
of speculative thinking, and bring his philosophy into har- 
mony with the spirit of the times by adopting the methods of 
empirical science. ‘‘ Speculative results by inductive meth- 
ods” is the motto which he has prefixed to the first volume of 
his great work. He has not, however (as F. A. Lange, 
among others, has pointed out), been altogether successful in 
realizing this praiseworthy aim. His object is to demonstrate 
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that all nature must, in the last resort, be interpreted teleo- 
logically, i.e., that physical causes are not sufficient to account 
for the given facts, and that the Unconscious must be accepted 
as their ultimate ground. But physical science proceeds alto- 
gether upon the opposite assumption, viz., that the series 
of physical causes is unbroken. Whenever induction fails to 
disclose the physical antecedents of a given event, the conclu- 
sion of the physicist ig, not that no such antecedents exist, 
but that the induction has been imperfect. In order, there- 
fore, to demonstrate ‘* inductively” the existence of the Un- 
conscious, Hartmann has recourse to the mathematical theory 
of probability, by means of which he transforms the subjec- 
tive uncertainty arising from the imperfection of the physical 
induction, into an argument for the objective existence of a 
non-fhysical cause. By examining in this way, the functions 
of the spinal chord and ganglia, voluntary and reflex move- 
ments, the curative power of nature, organic growth, sexual 
love, character, esthetic judgments, &c., he shows that the 
probability of the existence of the Unconscious amounts to 
certainty. The obviously uncritical character of his method, 
however, renders his results almost valueless. 

Hartmann’s system is the last of the philosophies of the 
Absolute, and is marked by the same combination of pro- 
found insight and arbitrary hypothesis which characterizes 
them all. His attempt to reconcile Hegel and Schopenhauer 
is the most brilliant of recent speculative efforts ; but by arbi- 
trarily denying to the unity of being which he thus reaches 
the attribute of consciousness, he has robbed himself of the 
legitimate fruits of his philosophical acumen. His historical 
significance lies mainly in his surrender of speculative for 
empirical methods, which marks the admission by speculative 
thought of that supremacy of empiricism which has beer 
already noted as a characteristic of cotemporary science. 
This characteristic will be more fully shown in the following 
sections. 
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Tuat reduction of all science to natural science, and of all 
scientific methods to the objective methods of physics, which 
has been noted as the characteristic of the second movement 
to be considered, was first clearly set forth in the ‘+ Positive 
Philosophy ” of Auguste Comte. Considered in itself, as a 
system of special doctrines, Comte’s philosophy has little sig- 
nificance ; that in it which is of value is borrowed from pre- 
ceding thinkers, and that which is original is, for the most 
part, whether viewed from the standpoint of empirical science 
or of philosophy, both inaccurate and unimportant. In its 
general standpoint, however, it is now recognized as the 
exponent of an important, wide-spread, and aggressive move- 
ment of speculative thought, and as such it merits a place in 
the history of philosophy. 

Comte was born at Montpellier, Jan. 19, 1798, and was 
educated at the Polytechnic School in Paris. He early fell 
under the influence of the socialist St. Simon, and it is 
largely to this, that the strong opposition to the social indi- 
vidualism of the eighteenth century, which appears in his 
writings, is to be attributed. By profession he was a teacher 
of mathematics, and labored in that capacity for several years 
at the Polytechnic School. From this position he was, in 
1844, dismissed. The remainder of his life was passed in 
retirement. He died in 1857. His chief works are the Cours 
de Philosophie Positive, which is a general exposition of his 
system; and the Systéme de Politique Positive, in which he 
develops in detail his sociological doctrines. 

What the ‘* positivism” of Comte is, can be best seen from 
his celebrated ‘‘ law of the three stages,” which contains the 
central conception of his system. This law, — which accord- 

29 
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ing to Comte ‘‘has a solid foundation of proof, both in the 
facts of our organization and in our historical experience,” — 
asserts that in its historical growth, intelligence, whether con- 
sidered on the whole, or in the separate sciences in which it is 
manifested, necessarily passes successively through three 
different theoretical conditions or stages of development, viz., 
the theological or fictitious ; the metaphysical or abstract ; and 
the positive or scientific. In the theological stage the mind 
seeks for the essential nature of things;-for their origin and 
purpose (first and final causes) ; that is, it endeavors to reach 
absolute knowledge. To this end it has recourse to anthro- 
pomorphism, and assumes that all phenomena are produced 
by the immediate action of supernatural beings similar to 
itself, or, as in monotheism, by a single supreme being. The- 
ology, or religion in general, is thus, according to Comte, a 
theory of causality which asserts the ultimate cause or causes 
to be personal. In the metaphysical stage anthropomorphism, 
in the stricter sense, ‘vanishes. The mind substitutes for 
supernatural beings abstract forces, which it takes for veri- 
table entities, but which are, in fact, mere negations of the 
knowable ; it assumes these ‘* personified abstractions ” to be 
inherent in all things and the sources or causes of all phe- 
nomena. The second stage is thus only a modification of the 
first. But in the highest or positive stage not only does an- 
thropomorphism 1 nates forms ARS but causality itself 
is removed, and the idea_of daz takes its place. All ques- 
tions in reference to the How? and Why? ? are set aside, and 
the mind devotes itself to the observation and classification 
of phenomena as they are actually experienced, in their in- 
variablé~relations of co-existence, succession, and resem- 
blance. These observed relations of phenomena are the laws 


of phenomena ; and by law is to be understood ~ absolutely 
nothing but this. Frori the ‘ positive” point of view, there- 
fore, all explanation of facts, or science, is simply the estab- 
lishment ofa ‘Corinection between single ‘phenomena and 


certain in general facts, * ‘the number of which continually 
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diminishes with the progress of science.” There is no faculty 
of knowledge but sensuous perception. ‘* Every proposition 
which is not ultimately reducible to the enunciation of a fact, 
ele sdaae or general, must be devoid of all intelligible mean- 
ing.” All preceding theories of knowledge, all religion, the- 
ology , and metaphysic, are but ineffectual attempts to reach 
Jans highest ces of ape and the aim of the Positive 





and five 'y has best a progress Sains this goal. 

If in this theory, we disregard the purely Comtean doctrine 
of the historical succession of the three ‘‘ stages,” positivism, 
viewed as a theory of knowledge, will be seen to be closely ° 
identical with the scepticism of ‘Hume. But if it is consid- 
ered as an exposition of the true method of philosophizing 
(and this is its real meaning), If will show a marked diver- 
gence from Hume’s standpoint. In assertirethatnot only is 
all knowledge obtained by observation and generalization, but 
that every other attitude of the mind, every other mode of 
thought, is essentially negative —a mere negation of the con- 
ditions of thought, Comte, perhaps unconsciously, assumed a 
realistic position. Instead of approaching the problem of 
science subjectively as did Hume, he approached it ee. : 
his standpoint i is not scepticism but something ‘‘ positive,” — 
t.e., the unquestioning acceptance of facts just as they are 
objectively given, the absolute limitation of the mind’s ac- 
tivity to the observation of the immediately given content of 
the sense, to phenomena. .His method of philosophizing, 
therefore, is not, like Hume’s, a sceptical critique of concep- 
tions, but is merely an attempt to subordinate the phenomena 
of-amind to general uniformities of relation, or laws. From 
this point of view the two thinkers are diametrically opposed. 
In this distinction is also given the ground of that universali- 
zation of physical methods mentioned above. The ‘ posi- 
tive” attitude and method of thought is precisely the distin- 
guishing feature of physical science. By assuming this 
attitude, therefore, the Positive Philosophy broke down the 
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distinction which since the time of Bacon has existed between 
the methods of the mental and physical sciences, and merged 
the fo former wholly ‘in the latter ; in a word it reduced the 
science of mind to a special department of the science of 
biology. In this it has been followed by the majority of sub- 
sequent empiricists ; and in this is to be found the direction 
of its chief influence upon the scientific thought of the age. 
This is the distinguishing characteristic of Positivism viewed 
as a general scientific standpoint, independently of its special 
Comtean form. 

From this it is obvious in what sense Comte uses the 
word philosophy. Philosophy is, with him, simply a general 
theory of the special ‘empirical sciences, — the determination 
of their common methods, general connections, and specific : 
differences. The Cours de Philosophie Positive is merely an 
attempt to realize this conception and has little to do with 
the problems of philosophy rightly so called. 

Of Comte’s special doctrines nothing need be said. His 
historical law of the three stages and his classification 
of the sciences, which constituted, in his own opinion, his 
chief claim to originality, are now generally rejected as 
hasty and inaccurate generalizations. According to his own 
view of his work, the crown of his labors, the highest appli- 
cation of his theory, was his institution of the science of 
sociology and of the ‘religion of humanity.” The consid- 
eration of these, however, and of their effect upon cotempo- 
rary life and thought, does not fall within the province of the 
present work. 

The general_principles which he thus laid down Comte did 
not seek to demonstrate orto carry to a complete systematic 
realization. He contented himself with asserting their valid- 
ity and applying them in ‘special cases. He indeed intimated 
‘that the complete development of the positive standpoint 
required the discovery of some most general law of phe- 
nomena under which all special laws might be subsumed ; 
but he did not attempt. this discovery himself. This attempt 
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was first made by Herbert Spencer, who, though differing 
widely from Comte in the details of his system, and denying 
that he is in any sense a Comtean, has nevertheless com- 
prehended and developed more fully than any other the fun- 
damental principles of Positivism. Historically Spencer is 
most closely connected with the English associational psy- 
chologists, a brief statement of whose doctrines will be given 
before passing to his system. 


Ne 
THE ASSOCIATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY. 


Locke had divided the content of consciousness into sim- 
ple sensations and ideas (copies of sensations) as the mate- 
viel of cognition, the simple, original elements of thought ; 
and complex ideas, which include all higher conceptions, and 
are compounds of simple ideas (Sect. XXVIII.). In the 
formation and combination of these complex ideas, accord- 
ing to this view, are involved all the processes of thought. 
But if this is admitted, it is clear that the problem of psy- 
chology, viz., the empirical determination of the laws of 
thought, becomes identical with this other, — to determine 
the laws of the formation and combination of complex ideas. 
What, then, it was soon asked, are these laws? Obviously, 
not modes of action immanent in the mind itself; for these 
can be conceived of only as conscious rules of action, or in- 
nate ideas, which Locke’s theory expressly excludes. They 
must, therefore, be mere generalizations from the actual pro- 
cess as determined by observation and analysis: 7.e., they 
must be, ultimately, simply uniformities (‘‘ laws”) in the 
succession or co-existence of sensations and ideas. Viewing 
the problem from this point of view, the Associationalists 
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asserted that all the laws of thought can be reduced to one 
universal law, viz., that of association, according to which 
two sensations or ‘‘ ideas of sensation ” which resemble each 
other or have been frequently perceived as co-existent or 
successive, become so intimately connected that they tend 
to appear together in consciousness, the thought of the one 
calling up the other. This fact of the mechanical connection 
of ideas through the relations of contiguity and resemblance, 
was considered a sufficient explanation of all the processes 
of conscious thinking and willing, and of the formation of 
general conceptions. Even those higher conceptions of the 
mind which are apparently original and simple were reduced 
to complex ideas by the analytical application of this law. 
Mental phenomena, it was asserted, may, as a result of fre- 
quent repetition under the law of association, form an intimate 
‘¢ chemical” union, ‘‘ may merge into a compound in which 
the separate elements are no more distinguishable, as such, 
than oxygen and hydrogen in water,” or the separate vibra- 
tions in a musical tone. Such an idea, though really com- 
plex, would appear in consciousness as simple and indivisi- 
ble; and of this nature, say the Associationalists, are all the 
conceptions upon whose originality and simplicity philosophy 
grounds its metaphysical speculations. The law of associa- 
tion was thus conceived to be the ground of the unconscious 
formation of conceptions as well as of conscious thinking, 
and was thus raised to a position in the sphere of mind 
analogous to that of the law of gravitation in the physical 
world. 

Upon this theory was established a flourishing and aggres- 
sive school of philosophy. (David Hartley, 1705-1757; 
Joseph Priestly, 1733-1804; Erasmus Darwin, 1731-1802 ; 
James Mill, 1773-1836 ; John Stuart Mill, 1806-1873 ; Al- 
exander Bain, b. 1818.) ‘The significance of Associational- 
ism for speculative science is largely negative. It is actually 
what the Positive Philosophy was theoretically ; it claims to 
be neither materialistic nor idealistic, to have nothing to do 
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with mind or matter in themselves, or with metaphysical 
problems of any sort, but only with ‘‘ facts,” i.e., with phe- 
nomena. But on the other hand its import is positive, in 
that by claiming to demonstrate with the certainty of objec- 
tive science, the empirical origen of the conceptions of sub- 
stantiality, causality, &c., it takes away the only grounds 
upon which philosophy as a metaphysical science can rest. 
It also abolishes practical philosophy as a theory of freedom 
by reducing mind to a complicated mechanism, subject every- 
where to objective laws. Its significance for the history of 
philosophy is, thus, equivalent to that of a dogmatic system. 


VAR 
HERBERT SPENCER. 


ASSOCIATIONALISM may, then, be comprehensively defined 
as an attempt to bring the entire sphere of the subjective, — 
the origen and process of thought, —under the dominion of 
mechanical laws. In their attempts to realize this aim, how- 
ever, all Associationalists from Hartley to Bain began with 
the individual; 7.e., taking the human mind as one object 
among many, they endeavored to discover the special me- 
chanical laws which govern it by virtue of its peculiar nature, 
just as the chemist unfolds the laws of chemical action, or 
the electrician those of electricity. But such special views 
rest upon the presupposition of the general idea which con- 
stitutes the ground of objective science as a whole, namely, 
that of a universal mechanical connection of all phenomena 
whatsoever ; a conception, that is, of the universe as a whole, 
all of whose parts, whatever may be their specific qualita- 
tive differences, are bound together by definite and invariable 
quantitative relations, which can be formulated in general 
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laws, and which determine the order and development of the 
world with a strict causal necessity. Viewing the problem 
of Associationalism from the standpoint of this idea, it is 
clear that it can be solved, not by merely disclosing the 
special laws of consciousness, —though this is essential, — 
but rather by determining the relations of these special laws 
to the universal laws of the mechanical relations of things. 
The thinker who has approached the problem from this side, 
and by clearly formulating and developing its fundamental 
presuppositions has raised Associationalism to the rank of a 
philosophy, is Herbert Spencer. 

(Spencer was born at Derby, Eng., April 27, 1820. He 
began life as a civil engineer, but early abandoned that pro- 
fession for literary pursuits. He has now for many years 
devoted himself exclusively to the development of his system 
of philosophy.) — 

The object of philosophy, according to Spencer, is to 
deduce the fundamental principles of the special sciences 
(among which psychology and ethics rank as subordinate 
departments of biology) from the highest principle or — what 
is with him the same thing—the highest generalization which 
physical science can reach. This supreme generalization 
under which all the phenomena of matter and mind are to 
be subsumed is the law of evolution. The history of the 
universe is to be conceived as a process of development, 
beginning with an original chaotic or ‘t homogeneous ” con- 
dition of matter, from which, under fixed mechanical and 
dynamical laws, all the special arrangements of matter which 
now exist have been ‘* evolved.” First in order of evolution 
is the formation of simple mechanical aggregates of atoms, 
e.g., molecules, spheres, systems ; then the evolution of more 
complex aggregates or organisms; then the evolution of the 
highest product of organization, — thought; and lastly the 
evolution of the complex relations which exist between think- 
ing organisms, or society with its regulative laws both civil 
and moral. Between these stages there are no fixed lines of 
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demarkation ; the passage from one to the other is contin- 
uous,—the transition from organization to thought being 
mediated by the nerve-system, in the molecular changes of 
which are to be found the mechanical correlates and equiva- 
lents of all conscious processes. From the psychological 
point of view, Spencer admits as the fundamental principle 
of mental development the law of association, of which, how- 
ever, he like Hartley gives a physical explanation. In one 
important point, however, he differs from all previous Asso- 
ciationalists. He admits in opposition to the theory of Locke 
and J. 8. Mill, that the experience of the individual is insuffi- 
cient to account for all his ideas; necessary relations of 
thought and fundamental convictions of duty require for their 
origin an experience vastly more extended than the brief life 
of the individual. Instead, however, of referring, with Kant, 
these necessary ideas to a source distinct from experience, he 
endeavors to account for them by the physical law of heredity. 
The philosophy of evolution is thus, in a word, an attempt to 
account for all the existing phenomena of the universe in 
terms of the redistribution of matter and motion ; and to show 
that the special laws of all classes of phenomena are only 
different cases of the elementary mechanical laws under which 
this redistribution takes place. Spencer, however, denies that 
his system is materialistic. Of matter and mind per se, he 
says, we know absolutely nothing ; we know only phenomena 
and their laws. Of the ‘‘essence of things” we can say 
nothing, except that it is a ‘‘ force” which manifests itself in 
phenomena, but in its essential nature is wholly transcend- 
ent. Materialism and idealism are, therefore, equally un- 
tenable. But materialism consists not so much in asserting 
the substantial identity of mind and matter, as in asserting 
that the laws which govern the phenomena of both are the 
same; and since this latter assertion is the basis of Spencer’s 
Psychology the term materialistic may justly be applied to his 
whole system. 

To the realization of this vast scheme Spencer has devoted 
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himself with admirable courage and energy. Limiting the 
discussion to the origin and development of organisms, he 
projected more than twenty years ago a series of works which 
should be the complete application of the law of evolution to 
the phenomena of conscious and unconscious life. Of these 
there have appeared ‘+ The Principles of Biology,” ‘+ The 
Principles of Psychology,” the first part of the ‘+ Principles 
of Sociology,” and a portion of the first part of the ‘* Prin- 
ciples of Morality” (** Data of Ethics”). In addition to these 
he has published under the title of ‘+ First Principles” a gene- 
ral outline of his theory of evolution. 

I. In stating Spencer’s theory more in detail we have to 
consider, first, his doctrine of the limits of knowledge. By 
him as by the other Associationalists, the entire content of 
consciousness is assumed to consist of sensations and their 
‘* ideal” representatives, —/.e., weakened or remembered sen- 
sations, — variously ordered and combined under the laws of 
association. He is, therefore, obliged to maintain that only 
that can be known which can be sensuously perceived or 
imagined, 7.e., adequately represented in a mental picture 
or image; that the test of cognizability is conceivability. 
This test he employs to determine the sphere of the ‘* Un- 
knowable” as opposed to the ‘‘ Knowable.” He divides con- 
ceptions into three classes. If all the details of a given 
object can be comprehended within a single representation, 
the conception of it thus formed is complete. When the 
magnitude or complexity of the object is so great that a 
complete conception of it is practically impossible, a symbolic 
conception of it may be formed by combining into a single 
representation several of its more prominent features. Such 
a conception, e.g., our conception of the earth, may obviously 
be valid, for it may be representative or symbolic of a com- 
plete conception which in itself is entirely in harmony with 
the conditions of knowledge. If, however, a symbolic con- 
ception is such that no cummative or indirect process of 
thought could enable us to realize the complete conception 
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which it symbolizes, it is clearly not in harmony with the 
conditions of thought, and may be called an ‘ illegitimate 
conception” or ‘‘ pseud-idea.” Such ideas ‘are altogether 
vicious and illusive and in no way distinguishable from pure 
fictions.” From this it follows that a valid proof of a given 
proposition is the inconceivability of its negation. 

In classifying the content of consciousness under these 
three orders of conceptions, Spencer finds that to the first two 
belong all the derived or relative conceptions which constitute 
positive science ; while to the last must be relegated the fun- 
damental ideas of religion, God, Creative Power, First Cause, 
etc., as well as the ultimate abstractions, space, time, matter, 
and force, upon which physical szience rests. These ‘ ulti- 
mate religious and scientific ideas,” therefore, constitute the 
sphere of the unknowable: they are pseud-ideas, their cor- 
responding objects or complete conceptions being in fact in- 
conceivable, unthinkable. This position Spencer grounds 
upon two arguments: first, upon the failure of every attempt 
to think the infinite or absolute: and second, upon the prin- 
ciple of the relativity of thought, which he holds not merely 
in the lower, Protagorean sense that each individual’s knowl- 
edge is relative to the circumstances in which he is placed, 
but also in the higher sense that thought is in its nature a 
relation, — which indeed follows as an obvious corollary from 
the law of association. The principle of relativity is, in fact, 
the central principle of his system viewed from its subjective 
side. 

The absolute and all that pertains thereto are thus dis- 
missed to the limbo of the unknowable. Nevertheless Spen- 
cer is unwilling to deny all significance to the transcendent. 
‘+ Besides the definite consciousness of which logic formulates 
the laws, there is,” he says, ‘‘also an indefinite consciousness 
which cannot be formulated.” This ‘ indefinite” cognition 
of the absolute is the substratum of all definite cognition. 
The very denial of our power to know what the absolute is, 
implies at least that itis. Moreover, this recognition of the 
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absolute is the basis of the law of relativity itself. For with- 
out the absolute the relative would have no meaning, or rather 
would itself become absolute. Hence, Spencer argues, we 
are obliged logically as well as by the facts of consciousness 
to admit the existence of the absolute. But in this argument, 
it is forgotten that if the absolute is the correlate of the rela- 
tive it must be defined and known — at least as a conception 
— in precisely that degree in which the relative is defined and 
known. A still more weighty objection is the manifest ab- 
surdity which it involves, that, namely, of employing the law 
of relativity to demonstrate the existence of that which at the 
same time is declared to be incompatible with all relation. 

Upon the ground of this indefinite consciousness of the 
absolute Spencer concedes a relative validity to religion, thus 
diverging widely from Comte. The entire content of religion 
consists in “ultimate ideas”: hence it can have no other 
validity than that which pertains to these ideas. But these, 
as we have seen, are valid only in so far as they symbolize 
the existence of an otherwise absolutely indefinite object. 
Religion, therefore, is justifiable only where it confines itself 
to the mere inarticulate worship of an ‘** Unknown God” ; it 
oversteps its limits wherever it makes positive assertions in 
reference to His nature and acts. Within these limits, how- 
ever, its exercise is valid and indispensable. 

TI. Having thus, negatively, defined the limits of knowl- 
edge, Spencer passes to the positive side of philosophy, viz., 
the determination of the laws of the knowable. Since the 
spheres of the knowable and of objective science are co- 
extensive, the supreme law of the latter must at the same 
time be the highest principle of the former. As has been 
stated, the highest principle is the law of evolution. What 
then is evolution? In order to define it we must first distin- 
guish it negatively from the ordinary conceptions of progress. 
By the latter is commonly meant a succession of events so 
ordered as to increase the sum of human happiness, 7.e., 
progress is always interpreted teleologically. Evolution, on 
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the contrary, consists not in such external results, but in a 
series of ‘‘ internal” changes, which must be interpreted 
physically and not teleologically: in other words, evolution 
or true progress is not a movement toward a definite end 
which as final cause regulates and directs it, but is a purely 
mechanical development ; it deals with nothing but matter and 
motion. This being understood, the positive definition of 
Evolution follows from the consideration of the changes which 
occur when the parts of a material mass pass from unity to 
variety of distribution. These are: (a) an advance from 
homogeneity to heterogeneity ; (0) an advance from indefi- 
niteness to definiteness; (c) increasing differentiation ; (d) 
increasing integration. These four changes are simultaneous 
and complementary. Evolution, thus, is ‘‘ a change from an 
indefinite, incoherent homogeneity to a definite, coherent hetero- 
geneity, through continuous differentiations and integrations.” 
This formula includes all processes of development in nature 
and in mind. It is the highest generalization of science. 

In every such ‘* change in the arrangement of parts” (evo- 
lution) there are three factors implied, viz.. matter, motion, 
and the force which produces motion; or more properly four 
factors, since motion is a synthesis of time and space. All 
processes, whether physical or mental, can be resolved into 
these elements. What these factors are in themselves it is 
impossible to say: they are modes of the Unknowable. We 
have, however, a relative knowledge of them gained from 
experience. But experience is itself a process of evolution. 
Hence, whatever may be true of them as objectively existing, 
it is impossible that from the subjective standpoint of knowl- 
edge these elements should be equally original. There must 
be some simple mode of consciousness from which, under the 
law of evolution, all others are derived. This simple mode 
is the perception of resistance to muscular effort, or force. 
Force is the ultimate element of both the knowable and 
unknowable ; for as relatively known it constitutes the real 
content of knowledge, while in itself it is the correlate of 
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all experience, and must be held to be identical with the 
transcendent reality, the absolute, the unknowable itself. 

Evolution must therefore be everywhere conditioned by the 
special laws which govern force in its empirical manifestation. 
These are the well known physical laws of: (1) the inde- 
structibility of matter; (2) the continuity of motion; (3) 
the persistence of force; (4) the correlation and equivalence 
of forces; (5) the direction of motion; (6) the rhythm of 
motion. The laws of persistence and correlation are the 
corner-stone of evolution considered dynamically. Spencer 
is thus obliged to assume the correlation of physical and 
organic (including psychical) forces. Here, however, he 
admits that equivalence, i.e., an exact quantitative relation, 
cannot be established. Between organic and psychical changes 
and their antecedent mechanical grounds, only ‘‘ a qualitative 
relation that is indefinitely quantitative — quantitative only in 
so far as involving something like a due proportion between 
causes and effects” —can be shown to exist. This, however, 
he thinks, does not form an exception to the general law, but 
results merely from the complexity of the phenomena in- 
volved. The reality of the correlation must be accepted as 
an established fact ; though how it takes place ‘‘ is a mystery 
which it is impossible to fathom.” To the dynamical may be 
added certain other mechanical conditions of evolution, viz. : 
(1) the instability of the homogeneous; (2) the multipli- 
cation of effects; (8) the simultaneity of differentiation and 
integration; (4) tendency to equilibrium. 

Evolution, however, does not cover all the facts of nature. 
Side by side with this evolution of definite forms, there exists 
a second antagonistic process, dissolution, which slowly un- 
does the work of the first, producing homogeneity from hete- 
rogeneity, indefiniteness from definiteness, disintegration from 
integration. Evolution and dissolution are correlative and 
inseparable. At present the former preponderates: but will 
it always do so? May there not be a limit at which evolution 
will cease, and dissolution, gaining the upper hand, reduce 
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the world of definite forms again to chaos? This question 
Spencer does not attempt to answer. He thinks it most 
probable, however, that the ultimate state of the universe will 
be that of perfect equilibrium between these processes, —a 
state of perfect rest. 

In his ‘‘ system of synthetic philosophy” Spencer applies 
these ‘* first principles” to the explanation of the phenomena 
of the organic world including those of consciousness. In 
his discussion of these phenomena he advances everywhere, 
in conformity to the law of evolution, from the simple to the 
complex. The highest, 7.e., most complex manifestation of 
life is the moral consciousness; the science of ethics there- 
fore forms the culmination of his system. Ethics rests upon 
sociology ; for since it is the science of the laws which direct 
the actions of individuals to the attainment of the highest 
welfare of society as a whole, it must be determined by the 
laws of social progress or evolution, 7.e., by the natural con- 
ditions (laws) under which this highest welfare is attainable. 
Sociology, in turn, since society is a relation of conscious 
individuals, depends upon psychology, or the science of the 
constitution and growth of intelligence. And, lastly, since 
intelligence is a product of organization, psychology must 
rest upon the science of the laws of organization or biology. 
These sciences taken together—and in reverse order—rep- 
resent the different aspects of one continuous process through 
which, under the mechanical presuppositions above stated, 
the highest social and spiritual activities of man have been 
evolved from the simplest organic germs. This scheme, even 
in its present partial execution, is too vast to be here de- 
scribed even in outline. 

The importance of the Philosophy of Evolution is not to be 
measured altogether by the certainty of its premises or the 
accuracy of its logic. It is an attempt to render explicit the 
tacitly assumed principles of a new intellectual movement ; it 
represents the ideal towards which empirical science is striv- 
ing, rather than its clearly demonstrated results. Much in 
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it, therefore, is of necessity hypothetical. The objections to 
it are sufficiently obvious. Not only is the agnosticism 
with which it begins based upon untenable grounds, but 
its first principle, evolution itself, is as yet only an hypothe- 
sis, and unfit to be the ground of an a priori deduction of 
the universe; while the exact correlation of physical and 
psychical forces which it assumes is unsupported by scientific 
proofs. Its special arguments are also open to numerous 
objections; not infrequently the real points at issue are 
evaded by assumptions and false logic. But if we regard the 
idea which underlies it, and which may be valid even though 
Spencer’s special doctrines are overthrown, we must admit 
that it has opened a course of speculative thought likely, in 
the end, to result in many radical changes in the methods 
and standpoint of philosophy. 


VU, 
HICKOR. 


Tue aim of the Philosophy of Evolution coincides very 
closely with that of the philosophy of Hegel; each attempts 
to show that the laws of the external and internal worlds are 
essentially identical. They approach this problem, however, 
from opposite sides. Hegel, starting with the spontaneity of 
thought, sought to show that the world is externally what the 
mind is internally. Spencer, beginning at the opposite pole, 
with the causal nexus of mechanism, asserts that the mind is 
internally what the world is externally. In the development 
of their respective standpoints, also, each finds the same 
insuperable obstacle, namely, the difficulty of making the 
transition from one term to the other. The question there- 
fore arises: is this transition at all possible? and, if not, can 
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a single principle, a tertiuvum quid, be found from which the 
laws of both the subjective and objective worlds can be de- 
rived? The attempt to answer these questions, forms the 
central point of Dr. Hickok’s speculations. (Laurens P. 
Hickok was born at Bethel, Conn., Dec. 29, 1798; pastor at 
Kent and Litchfield, Conn. ; Professor of Theology at Western 
Reserve College, O., and at Auburn Theological Seminary, 
N.Y.; President of Union College ; and now (1880) living in 
retirement at Amherst, Mass.) 

The key to the whole discussion is, according to Hickok, 
to be found in an accurate study of psychology in so far as 
this relates to the nature of knowledge. For the human 
mind, in all its attempts at science, can deal with nothing 
but what it finds given in itself either immediately, through 
experience (perception, reflection) , or mediately through some 
faculty of knowledge which can transcend experience ; and 
in either case the laws of the given content will be identical 
with the laws of the faculty through which it is cognized. In 
its effort to establish a universal philosophy, therefore, the 
mind must take as its first principle the highest principle of 
cognition, and this can be determined only psychologically. 

Transferring, then, the problem into the sphere of psy- 
chology, we have to ask: what is involved in the process of 
cognition? The answer to this question is briefly as follows : 
(1) In cognition the mind must be passive. The diverse 
phenomena of the objective world and the various feelings, 
emotions, etc., which they induce in the subject, together 
with their relative positions in space and successions in time 
(laws of empirical science), must originate in a source dis- 
tinct from the mind itself. (2) It must also be active. 
That the sensuous content is given is independent of the 
subject; but that it should be perceived is impossible, unless 
there is in the subject a capacity for spontaneously taking, as 
it were, the given content into itself. In other words, the 
consciousness of a sensation (affection of the organism) is 
not that sensation itself— as empiricism must logically as- 
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sume, but it is the mind’s spontaneous assertion that the 
sensation is. This is even more clearly seen in the higher 
process of thinking. Thinking is that process whereby 
individual sensations are referred back to things, as their 
qualities, and things are connected together in a continuous 
experience by means of the relations of substantiality, caus- 
ality, etc. In thinking, therefore, the given sensations are 
brought into a dynamical connection in which each is made 
to depend upon the others; dnd it is absurd to suppose that 
this reciprocal reference is involved in the mere sensation 
itself. On the contrary these relations must be contributed 
by the activity of thought. 

These facts, says Dr. Hickok, enable us to answer the first 
of the questions propounded above. Ifthe mind, as Spencer 
assumes, were, in cognition, purely passive ; if cognition were 
merely the (inexplicable) consciousness of effects produced 
in the mind by an external force, there could be no higher 
principle of science than that of mechanical connection, and 
the Philosophy of Evolution would be thoroughly logical and 
convincing. And, similarly, if in cognition the mind were 
wholly active, if it generated from itself its entire content, or 
even merely absorbed into itself and transmuted into its own 
essence an externally given material, the supreme principle 
would be that of the spontaneous evolution of thought, and 
Hegel’s system would be the only valid philosophy. But the 
facts of psychology show that not only is the mind both active 
and passive; but also that these two terms, passivity and 
activity, the mechanical and the logical, the external and the 
internal, are complementary factors in the union of which 
alone knowledge is to be found. If we begin with the exter- 
nal, nothing but externality can be logically deduced from it ; 
from the juxtaposition of impenetrable atoms nothing subjec- 
tive, no penetrability, intussusception, reference-to-itself can 
be derived; and if the internal is taken as the starting-point, 
no passage can be found from ideality, from a flux of ideas 
which are developed from and reabsorbed into one another, 
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to the stability and numerical identity of the units of the 
external world. The inadequacy of these two systems is 
therefore (at least primarily) the inevitable result of their one- 
sidedness. There can be no transition from the internal to 
the external, if we begin with either term as the first prin- 
ciple, and, therefore, none at all unless it be through some- 
thing higher than either. 

The second question, however, can be answered in the 
affirmative. A further analysis of knowledge shows, that 
above both sense and mere spontaneous thinking in relations 
(judgments) and general conceptions, there is a faculty of 
cognition, the Reason, which is competent to knowledge 
absolutely a priori, — which, though needing the occasion of 
experience, determines itself absolutely from itself, and thus 
rises above all the relations of experience whether subjective or 
objective, and beholds the transcendent grounds upon which the 
external and internal worlds, the mind’s passivity and activity, 
both rest. Sense is determined wholly from without ; sponta- 
neous thought must act always under conditions imposed upon 
it by the sense; but Reason is an absolute first, — it deter- 
mines and conditions itself, because it has its own content in 
itself; it knows itself and therefore has need of nothing other 
to complete its knowledge. Reason is an absolute One; it 
knows not through relations (like the understanding) and 
therefore finitely, but intuitively and therefore absolutely. In 
a word Reason is personality, —the self-conscious Ego, which 
is at the same time self-active will. Considered as a faculty 
of knowledge, Reason is that activity of the mind whereby 
it determines the a priori conditions of all experience, the 
absolute pre-requisites without which experience could never 
arise, and which determine the nature of the sensuous content 
—~ the mechanical relations which dominate it — as well as 
the validity and ground of the judgments of the understand- 
ing. Or, as Dr. Hickok expresses it, its province is to furnish 
the sufficient reason for experience. By using this faculty, he 
says, as the organon of philosophy, it is possible to mediate 
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the two terms which Spencer and Hegel find absolutely an- 
tagonistic ; for instead of trying to explain experience from 
itself, — instead of making one factor in experience the logi- 
cal prius of its correlate, —as do these philosophers, reason 
posits that which was before all experience and rendered it 
possible. 

The way in which he effects this mediation is briefly as 
follows: As the highest ground of being Reason posits a 
person, God, the Absolute Reason. Through the absolutely 
free activity or self-limitation of God,—who by virtue of the 
fact that he is absolute reason is at the same time absolute 
and thus creative will, —there have been created certain me- 
chanical ‘* forces” which constitute the external world as it 
exists prior to consciousness, —the ‘*‘ thing-in-itself.” These 
forces occupy space (which, together with time, Dr. Hickok 
conceives to be the reason’s capacity for self-limitation a 
priori, and which, therefore, come into existence as definite 
place and period only through this self-limiting or creative 
act) and are punctual unities or atoms, formed from the in- 
teraction of opposing ‘‘ antagonistic” and ‘‘ diremptive ” non- 
spatial ‘* energies” (or acts of the divine will). These atoms 
form the substantial basis of the objective world, forming by 
their mechanical combinations all bodies both inorganic and 
organic, and determining by their actions and reactions the 
causal succession of events. Upon these mechanical forces 
has also been creatively superinduced a special vital force 
from the action of which organisms arise, and with them, 
for the first time, subjectivity, internality, sense, and under- 
standing. At this point, therefore, the desired mediation 
must be shown, and this is done by positing, as a necessary 
dictum of Reason, that the internal must have been creatively 
adapted to the constitution of the external world. Thus, for 
example, the mind spontaneously judges that every quality 
must belong to a thing, that every event must have a cause, 
&c., and the material world, in fact, supports the validity of 
these judgments because it was created upon these principles. 
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The mere understanding, however, does not comprehend the 
reason for its action but simply judges unreflectingly. It is 
only when (as in man) reason has been added to understand- 
ing, and the subject has thus been raised to the theoretical 
standpoint of the Creator, that he comprehends the ground 
of the validity of these spontaneous judgments. Reason is 
neither subjective nor objective, internal nor external, but 
the higher unity, the transcendent ground of both. The de- 
tails of this system cannot be here given. 

In the ethical sphere Dr. Hickok makes a most important 
application of his principle of the reason. Freedom and 
therefore morality he asserts to be impossible unless the mind 
can give to itself an ultimate rule of action, superior to and 
distinct from the motives which originate in the physical and 
mental constitution. In its relation to the appetites, desires, 
inclinations, and affections the will is wholly passive ; when 
two such motives conflict it always follows the line of least 
resistance. But reason furnishes it with a transcendent mo- 
tive, viz., the absolute demand of reason that it be every- 
where realized,—and thus gives it a true alternative, the 
possibility of a free choice. Morality consists in following 
the commands of reason instead of the constitutional impulses 
and desires. In this ethical demand of reason are found also 
the ground of the Divine creative energy, and of the stability 
of the universe. 

Dr. Hickok’s historical significance lies mainly in the fact 
that his system is the first thoroughly scientific attempt to 
make the starting-point of religion— the existence of a per- 
sonal God — the first principle of philosophy. He is in earnest 
with theism; and endeavors to make its doctrines, not merely 
valid objects of faith, but also valid principles of science. 
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definite faculty, and has its seat in the basal ganglia of the brain, separate from but 
associated with all the other faculties of the brain. 


Fe AURORA BOREALIS, By ALFRED ANGOT, 


Honorary Meteorologist to che Central Meteorological Office 
of France. With 18 Illustrations. $1.75. 


While there have been many monographs in different languages upon various 
phases of this subject, there has been a want ofa convenient and comprehensive sur- 
vey of the whole field. Professor Angot has cited a few illustrations of each class of 
phenomena, and, without encumbering his book with a mass of minor details, he presents 
a picture of the actual state of present knowledge, with a summary both of definite 
results and of the points demanding additional inves.gation. 


LE EVOLCTION Crh THE AR OFM Uae 
By C. HuperT H. Parry, D.C.L., M.A., etc. $t.75,. 


Dr. Parry’s high rank among modern writers upon music assures to this book a 
cordial welcome. It was first published as ‘‘ The Art of Music,”’ in octavo form. The 
title of this revised edition has been slightly amplified, with a view of suggesting the 
intention of the work more effectually. 


Lp HAT IS ELECTRICITY? By Joun Trow- 
BRIDGE, S. D., Rumford Professor and Lecturer on the Appli- 
cations of Science to the Useful Arts, Harvard University. 


Illustrated. $1.50. 


Professor Trowbridge’s long experience both as an original investigator and as a 
teacher imparts a peculiar value to this important work. Finding that no treatise could 
be recommended which satisfactorily answers the question, What is Electricity? he 
has explained in a popular way the electro-magnetic theory of light and heat, and the 
subject of periodic currents and electric waves, seeking an answer for his titular ques- 
tion in the study of the transformations of energy and a consideration of the hypotheses 
of movements in the ether. 


CE-WORK, PRESENT AND FAST.2 By i.e 
BonneEy, D.Sc, F.R.S., F.S.A., etc, Professor of Geology 
at University College, London. $1.50. 


In his work Professor Bonney has endeavored to give greater prominence to those 
facts of glacial geology on which all inferences must be founded. After setting forth 
the facts shown in various regions, he has given the various interpretations which 
have been proposed, adding his comments and criticisms. He also explains a method 
by which he believes we can approximate to the temperature at various places during 
the Glacial enoch, and the different explanations of this general refrigeration are stated 
and briefly discussed. 


D. APPLETON AND COMPANY, NEW YORK. 
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NEW VOLUMES IN THE INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION SERIES. 


JE EES OF ED OCALION IBY Wink 


S. Monroe, A. B., Department of Pedagogy and Psychology, 
State Normal School, Westfield, Mass. $2.00. 


This boo will prove of great use to normal schools, training schools for teachers, 
and to educational lecturers and all special students seeking to acquaint themselves 
with the l:terature of any particular department. It will be of especial value to librari- 
ans in the way of assisting them to answer two questions : (a) What books has this 
library on any special educational theme ? (6) What books ought it to obtain to com. 
plete its collection in that theme ? 


ROEBELS EDUCATIONAL LAWS FOR ALL 
TEACHERS. By JAMES L. HuGHEs, Inspector of Schools, 
Toronto. $1.50. 


The aim of this book is to give a simple exposition of the most important principles 
of Froebel’s educational philosophy, and to make suggestions regarding the applica- 
tion of these principles to the work of the schoolroom in teaching and training. It will 
answer the question often propounded, How far beyond the kindergarten can Froebel’s 
principles be successfully applied ? 


CHOOE MANAGEMENT AND SCHOOL 
METHODS. By Dr. J. BALDWIN, Professor of Pedagogy in 
the University of Texas ; Author of ‘‘ Elementary Psychology 
and Education” and ‘“ Psychology applied to the Art of Teach- 


ing.” $1.50. 

This is eminently an everyday working book for teachers; practical, suggestive, 
inspiring. It presents clearly the best things achieved, and points the way to better 
things. School organization, school control, and school methods are studies anew from 
the standpoint of pupil betterment. The teacher is led to create the ideal school, em- 
Lae heat all that is best in school work, and stimulated to endeavor earnestly to realize 
the ideal. 


RINCIPILES: AND: PRACTICE (OFT LACH 
ING. By JAMES JOHONNOT. Revised by SARAH EVANS 
JOHONNOT. $1.50. 


This book embodies in a compact form the results of the wide experience and care- 
ful reflection of an enthusiastic teacher and school supervisor. Mr. Johonnot as an 
educational reformer helped thousands of struggling teachers who had brought over the 
rural school methods into village school work. He made life worth living to them. 
His help, through the pages of this book, will aid other thousands in the same struggle 
to adopt the better methods that are possible in the graded school. The teacher wha 
aspires to better his instruction will read this book with profit. 
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PROF. JOSEPH LE CONTE’S WORKS. 


LEMENTS OF GEOLOGY. A Text-Book for 
Colleges and for the General Reader. With upward of goo 


Illustrations. Newand enlarged edition. 8vo. Cloth, $4.00. 


“« Besides preparing a comprehensive text-book, suited to present demands, Professor 
Le Conte has given us a volume of great value as an exposition of the subject, thor- 
oughly up to date. The examples and applications of the work are almost entirely 
derived from this country, so that it may be properly considered an American geology. 
We can commend this work without qualification to all who desire an intelligent ac- 
quaintance with geological science, as fresh, lucid, full, and authentic, the result of 
devoted study and of long experience in teaching.”’—Popular Science Monthly. 


VOLOTION AND TTS RELATION FOC LE. 
LIGIOUS THOUGHT. With numerous Illustrations. New 


and enlarged edition. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


“The questions suggeste by this ticle must weigh with more or less persistence on 
the mind of every intelligent and liberal thinker. . . . The man who can keep his sci- 
ence and his religion in two boxes, either of which may be opened separately, is to be 
congratulated. Many of us can not, and his peace of mind we can not attain. There- 
fore every contribution toward a means of clearer vision is most welcome, above ail 
when it comes from one who knows the ground on which he stands, and has conquered 
his right to be there. . . . Professor Le Conte is a man in whom reverence and im- 
agination have not become desiccated by a scientific atmosphere, but flourish, in due 
subordination and control, to embellish and vivify his writings. Those who know them 
have come to expect a peculiar alertness of mind and freshness of method in any new 
work by this author, whether his conclusions be such as they are ready to receive or 
not.” —The Nation. 


** Professor Le Conte is a devout Christian believer; he is also a radical evolution- 
ist. . . . There is no better book than this for a student to read in order to get a broad 
and general view of the theory of evolution and the evidence by which it is supported.” 
—Christian Union. 


Tite IGG AND SCIENCE. A Series of Sunday 
Lectures on the Relation of Natural and Revealed Religion, or 
the Truths revealed in Nature and Scripture. 12mo. Cloth, 
$1.50. 

““We commend the book cordially to the regard of all who are interested in what- 
ever pertains to the discussion of these grave questions, and especially to those who 


desire to examine closely the strong foundations on which the Christian faith is reared.” 
— Boston Fournal., 


Ss IGHT: An Exposition of the Principles of Monoc- 
ular and Binocular Vision. With Illustrations. 12mo. Cloth, 
$1.50. 

‘Professor Le Conte has long been known as an original investigator in this de- 
partment; all that he gives us is treated with a master hand. It is pleasant to find an 


American book that can rank with the very best of foreign books on this subject.”— 
The Nation. 


D. APPLETON AND COMPANY, NEW YORK, 
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THE LIBRARY OF USEFUL STORIES. 


Each book complete in itself. By writers of authority in their various spheres. 
Illustrated. 16mo. Cloth, 40 cents per volume. 


NOW READY. 

of eeee SLORY, 0OF Lae MIND. By Prot.) 
MARK BALDWIN. 

9 (ee SICKO LACTOGKALIAY.= BYVAL 
FRED T. STORY. 

Ie STORY: Ol, T1REAN THE, SEAS By 
SYDNEY J. HICKSON. 

Gf StOKT. OF GHEY TIPE. apy 41.2, 
Conn, Professor of Biology, Wesleyan University ; Author of 
“ The Living World,” etc. 

WE USTORY .OF THE BARTA SS AlMOss- 
PHERE. By DovucLas ARCHIBALD, Fellow and Sometime 
Vice-President of the Royal Meteorological Society, London. 

WE STORY OF EXTINCT CIVITIZATIONS 
ORDRHE LA Si. Bye ROBERT. ANDERSON, (Mic Av Leeann: 
author of ‘‘ Early England,” “ The Stuart Period,” etc. 

Ie SHOKY OF PLECTRICI TY. By | oun 
Munro, C. E. 

Gee DLO Y OF A PIECE OF COAL. By by 
A. MARTIN, F. G. S. 

eee SLORY OF THE SOLAR SYSTEM. By 
G. F. CHAMBERS, F. R. A. S. 

Woe S Oty fOH lilly PALL. | DY oid. Gn 
SEELEY, F. R. S., Professor of Geography in King’s Ccllege 
London. 

je NLORVOOR liar tT LAV IS. By GRANT 
ALLEN, author of ‘‘ Flowers and their Pedigrees,” etc. 

ie Ss) Ol OA PRIMITIVE! IAN By. 
EDWARD CLopD, author of “ The Story of Creation,” etc. 

eh SO hOmY. OF, JHE. STARS, By, Ge: 
CHAMBERS, F. R. A. S., author of ‘‘ Handbook of Descriptive 
and Practical Astronomy,” etc. 

(Others in preparation.) 
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PREETONS FHIOME-READING BOOKS. 
Edited by W. T. Harris, A. M., LL. D., U. S. Commissioner 
of Education. 


This comprehensive series of books will present upon a symmetrical plan 
the best available literature in the various fields of human learning, selected 
with a view to the needs of students of all grades in supplementing their 
school studies and for home reading. NATURAL HISTORY, including Geography 
and Travel; PHYSICS and CHEMISTRY; HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, and ETHNOLOGY, in- 
cluding Ethics and Morals; LITERATURE and ART. 


Year. Net. 
6th. THE STORY OF THE BIRDS. By James Newton BaskeTT . .  . $0.65 
5th. THE PLANT WORLD. By Frank VincENT  . A 6 Q 60 
5th. THE STORY OF OLIVER TWIST. Edited by ELia B. Ke Ae ere a) 
5th. IN BROOK AND BAYOU. By Ciara Kern Bay tiss J c -60 
4th. CURIOUS HOMES AND THEIR TENANTS. By Maer CARTER betes See 1.00 
Sih. CRUSOE’S ISLAND. By F.A,OsER . ; Sr fe es Sea 
Gth= UNCLE’ SAM'S SECRETS: (By @.,P: AUSTIN «25. < )- t t 
Sih. THE HALL OF SHELLS. By Mrs.A.S. Harpy . Phe oe od 
NATURE STUDY READERS. By J. W. TRroEGER. 
Ist. Harold’s First Discoveries. Book I. RA ce : ee Pe S20 
2d. Harold’s Rambles. Book II. : : : 4 : ° 4 - 0 
3d. Harold’s Experiments. Book III. (Ready shortly.) . 5 ° ; 50 
4th. Harold’s Explorations. Book IV. (Ready shortly.) . 
5th. Harold’s Discussions. Book V. (Ready shortly.) 


UNCLE ROBERT’S GEOGRAPHY. By Francis W. PARKER 
and NE.LuiE L. HELM. 


Ist. Playtime and Seedtime. Book I . eee - Hgewicn Gdn Setar 

2d. On the Farm. Book II ie : : ; : és Aen e A2 

3d. Uncle Robert’s Visit. Book III . r 3 50 

4th. The Work of Rivers and Wind. Book IV. eee Liye. 

5th. Mountain, Piain, and Desert. Book V. (Ready shortly.). 

6th. Our Own Continent. Book VI. (Ready shortly.) . . é 

5th. THE ANIMAL WORLD. By FRANK VINCENT . A : A nar 200 

4th. NEWS FROM THE BIRDS. By Lreanper S. KEYSER c oe 00, 

4th. HISTORIC BOSTON AND ITS SUBURBS. By Enwarp ees Hes : 50 

2d. THE EARTH AND SKY. By Epwarp S. HoLpen . ee 5a) 

5th. THE STORY OF ROB ROY. By Epiru D. Harris . 3 -60 

4th. OUR COUNTRY’S FLAG AND THE FLAGS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES. By 
Epwarp S. Hotpen . é A b - x a 1.00 


(Others in pes Oe 


These books will be found especially desirable for supplementary 
reading in schools. 





D. APPLETON AND COMPANY, NEW YORK. 
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